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Introduction, by Robert Barsky 


Wtrktrs’ Councils is good, solid, working-class literature." 

- Noam Chomsky 

This text of Anton Pannekoek’s ttbrkcrs' Councils, which is based on the 
1950 Melbourne edition, questions the legitimacy of wage labor and the sub¬ 
ordination to authority in the workplace. Ideas relating to these crucial issues 
are not presented here as a series of convoluted arguments rooted in language 
games. Rather, tliis book sets out in clear and unequivocal terms previously- 
discussed methods for re-organizing the workplace to meet the needs of ordi¬ 
nary people who both man the machines, and purchase the products they pro¬ 
duce. 

One might think, given the first paragraph, that this book will be a welcome 
re-edition of a well-known text. Today, however, this book is part of a large cor¬ 
pus of neglected works which consider, from a so-called “radical" perspective, 
very basic issues of concern to a general reading public. Like so much related 
work by anarchists, communists, socialists, wobblies, or others who have 
thought about relations of power in the workplace, it ought to be better known. 
Anyone who has ever worried about how factories are organized, what role 
unions play in determining factory output, why workers have so little say on 
shop floors, and how it is that people can speak of "post-industrialization" 
given the vast number of items produced each day in lactones and shops, will 
find considerable value in reading these texts. More specialized audiences, such 
as people who have come across the work of Gramsci, Lenin, Marx or Trotsky 
will be surprised. I think, by the pertinence of Pannekoek’s views, ftople famil¬ 
iar with more recent versions of Marxist analysis will be relieved to discover a 
writer more obviously engaged in die concerns of ordinary working people, 
rather than some version of dialectical writing that has been tainted with the 
will for postmodern obscurity. This is a text that is made to be read for its 
insight, but it's also a text dial offers a framework for change which, although 
at times in need of updating, rings true in many places. Finally, people who 
know of Anton Paimekoek as an astronomer, and an historian of science, will 
be pleasantly surprised that he is yet another example of those great scientists 
who have worked on, or given their name to, progressive political work. 

On the other hand, there’s no question that people less familiar with the 
issues raised in this book, or with works by other persons concerned with sim¬ 
ilar things, such as Karl Korsch, Rosa Luxemburg, or, more recently, Zellig 
Harris, will find the book challenging at times. As Ken Coates notes in his 
interview, younger readers will need to have a strong historical sense to cut 
through Pannekoek’s writing, but it is indeed worth the effort. And this effort 
will be assisted considerably, in my opinion, by the insights offered herein by 
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Noam Chomsky, Ken Coales and Peter Hitchcock. It was Chomsky who orig¬ 
inally suggested to Mark Pavlick die need for a new edition of diis book, and 
in his fascinating interview he draws attention to die ways in which we can re¬ 
cast questions about wage earners, globalization, and free trade with reference 
to this type of book. For Chomsky, War lets' Councils isn’t an ideologically- 
charged Marxist text, but is instead a sensible approach to criucal concerns 
about die challenges of being a working person in contemporary society. By 
taking this tack, Chomsky helps drive home the point that ordinary workers, 
not ideologues, have fought over the years for decent wages, fair settlements, 
acceptable living conditions, and equality. These people, and die movements 
they have supported, are constandy bashed or ignored by those who like to 
equate concerns for human beings widi radicalism or utopianism, as a means 
of pandering to the rich and the powerful and promoting their own agendas. 

Mark Pavlick, who started the Chomsky discussion circle in Washington 
DC, and who has been concerned widi the types of issues raised in this book 
for several decades, suggested that I pursue the project. I have relied upon 
Mark’s wisdom and suggestions throughout this long process. His new collec¬ 
tion of unpublished and early Chomsky texts (fordicoming from Common 
Courage Press) will further demonsirate the value of this book for current 
debates. Ken Coates has been a tireless correspondent and a wise source of 
information he has collected, in his many writings and his priceless reminis¬ 
cences. My dear friend Peter Hitchcock, who has doggedly pursued work on 
the “workers of the world" from a range of cultural, economic, and historical 
perspectives adds a whole new dimension to this work by discussing 
Pannckoek's views about Chinese workers, and by providing a framework for 
thinking about Pannekoek in the contemporary working-persons setting. 
Finally, I should add that this book appears as I put the final touches upon a 
biography of Zellig Harris. Noam Chomsky’s teacher, and the author of a book 
(published posthumously) called The Transformation of Capitalist Society. Readers 
interested in different models for re-thinking workplace inequality and factory 
inefficiency would derive significant benefit from some of Harris’s insights. 
Even more dramatic given the current crisis of capitalism is the appearance of 
Seymour Melman's monumental tome, After Capitalism: From Managenahm It 
Workplace Demuracy, an up-to-date example of how truly radical thinking can 
contribute not only to productive freedom in die workplace, but to a better 
society. My frequent discussions with Chomsky, Coates, Hitchcock and 
Melman on such fundamental topics as worker organizations brings significant 
light to a context that is darkened by an ever-widening gap between the haves 
and die have-nots, the workers and those who can afford to buy the goods, the 
First and the Third Worlds, at a time when “security" can serve as an excuse 
for more militarism and more illegitimate intrusion into people's lives, radier 
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than belter organizations of those institutions which we rely upon to survive 
from one day to the next. 

I owe words of thanks to the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council, the University of Western Ontario, and Yale University, and. in par¬ 
ticular, to Doug Kneale, Michael Holquist. Kathleen Okruhlik, and Elise 
Snyder. Tyler Tokaryk's assistance in the final edit was invaluable. And finally, 
my thanks again to Patricia Foxen, my love and inspiration. 

Robert F. Barsky 

New Haven, CT 




Robert F. Barsky and Noam Chomsky 


ROBERT BARSKY: Why should we republish Hmnekoek i ot* today? 

NOAM CHOMSKY: Tlierc is a spread, for the first time in many years, of 
a significant public challenge firs* of all to the existence of the corporation, a 
very questionable type of economic organization, and more deeply, there's 
questioning of the legitimacy of wage labor and the subordination to authority 
in die workplace. This is what Anton Pannckoek is talking about in Workers' 
Comedy Herein, he draws from very deep traditions, all over the \\fest, which 
sometimes liave no connection to Marxism or any radical tradition; for exam¬ 
ple. the Republican Party of die United States. In the 1860s, the Republican 
Party was opposed to wage labor, which it regarded as not different from chat¬ 
tel slavery. That was a standard view in the independent workers movement. 
And if you read material from the American working class press in the 1850s, 
which was run by young women from the farms and by laborers from down¬ 
town Boston, and others, it’s the same perceptions and convictions. It comes 
from their own sense of what they call republicanism, that is, that free men and 
women don’t sell themselves, they don’t enter servitude to a monarchical 
authority, which is how they regarded the industrial system. You can even read 
editorials in the Kew York Tones from this period which denounce wage labor. 
The Knights of labor, 1 the main United States labor union in the 19 ,h Century, 
was also committed to collective worker ownership. Even in tlie early days of 
the American Federation of labor in the 1890s. you had members discussing 
this. These were very deeply-rooted ideas, and they come straight out of IS 0 * 
century conceptions of natural rights, the rights of free people, which in those 
days mostly meant free men. The working class press at that time was run by 
women, to a large extent, though, and it contained the same ideas, and we sec 
it again in the Homestead Strike in the 1890s. It took a long time to drive them 
out of peoples’ heads, and then never completely disappeared. So there’s a res¬ 
onance today, when you talk about them to working class groups, at least in 
the United States. All diis has real meaning, and here in Workers’ Councds we 
liave an intelligent exposition with an historical background, coming out of a 
different tradition, the European socialist tradition, which feeds into this, and 
provides a backing, which can stimulate it and lead to extremely important 
developments. 

RB: 7 Ail book contains general ideas as well as specific detads about how to tran form sod- 
ety. Is there stdl some value in the more technical detads of this book for the contemporary 
world? 

NC: Things liave changed, but I don’t tliink dial the fundamentals have. So 
let’s take information technology, which is new. The information technology 
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itself is kind of neutral. It can, and is being used to dominate and control the 
workforce. But you can also use it to provide real time information to people 
on the shop floor, to enable people to make global decisions about plant activ¬ 
ities by themselves, without managers. There’s an interesting study of this in 
David Noble's work [Progress Without Pople, Pones of Production ], and indeed it’s 
exactly what he was talking about. When automation came along, and espe¬ 
cially numerical processing and computer control of machine tools, the early 
efforts to apply them were done under the auspices of the military, because that 
way it was essentially cost-fret So it could liave gone either direction; the tech¬ 
nology that was available could have been used to increase managerial control 
and de-skill mechanics, which was done, or it could have been used to elimi¬ 
nate managerial control and to put control into the hands of skilled workers. 
The decision to do the first and not the second was not based on economic 
motives, as Noble points out pretty successfully, but was made for power rea¬ 
sons, in order to maintain managerial control and a subordinate workforce. 
There was evidence that firms could have made more money by working the 
other way, that is, according to capitalist principles. The fact that this didn’t 
occur is a good example of what happens throughout the workforce. 

RB: The view we hear most often is that without managerial control', no progress would be 
possible; Parmekoek’s book, and what you’ve just said, suggest the opposite, that managers 
haze impeded progress. 

NC: It might well be, and this goes back to the early 19 th Century. If you look 
at 19 lh Century materials about the early Industrial Revolution in the United 
Statcs-I haven’t looked but I’m sure that it would be the same in England- 
repeatcdly there arc cases where decisions were made not on narrow econom¬ 
ic grounds-profit-but on grounds of subordination and domination, to organ¬ 
ize production in particular ways. This actually caused problems for American 
industries in the 1970s, when they were falling behind Europe and Japan; it was 
in considerable part because of the hierardiical system of US production, with 
layers and layers of management, which took decisionmaking away from the 
hands of working people, people who can make diese decisions more effective¬ 
ly than managers. Europe and Japan had other techniques, like quality control 
groups, so there was some devolution of decisionmaking there, although not 
much, but it too turned out to be more efficient than the American system. 
That led to calls for what was called the “re-industrialization of America" that 
went on in the 1980s, when the Reagan administration essentially closed tfie 
American market in major industries, assuming that otherwise they were going 
to be wiped out by Japanese competition. What happened during this period 
was that there was a re-constitution of the steel industry, the auto industry, the 
semi-conductor industry, and so on, maintaining the heavy layers of control, 
but moving more towards the lean production style of the Japanese and 
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German manufacturing. This was a response to the de skilling of the American 
workforce. This is discussed in the technical literature, including work by out¬ 
standing economists like Robert Solow and others, who point out that the 
United States does not provide the technical training and the skill training that 
is standard for most of the population, meaning ‘he workforce, in places like 
Germany and Japan. In an era of producuon in which skills really matter, 
where the repetitive tasks can be done by robots, you only need people to do 
more skilled work. If you haven’t developed fundamental skills in the popula¬ 
tion, like basic literacy, numeracy, vocational education and so on, then you’ll 
fall behind. A friend of mine who has worked on the free school movement, 
and is now involved in educational innovation projects at the university level 
in Massachusetts, has pointed out that the technical schools are often much 
more imaginative and free in the way that education proceeds than are the uni¬ 
versities, because they just have to train people to do things. The sciences are 
like that as well; you train people, they work with you, and that is the way peo¬ 
ple learn. 

RB: Bmnekoek describes this very issue of worker management ofproduction and interests 
in wap that follow this model employed in the sciences. 

NC: l’annekoek of course was a well-known astronomer. Sciences have to 
work like that, and they have for a long time. Those ideas come straight out of 
the Enlightenment, actually, notably Rousseau, Humboldt, and back even fur¬ 
ther. It gets picked up in the Ieft-Marxist traditions, and the independent work¬ 
ing class traditions, which have separate roots. They go in parallel, and they 
have been suppressed in parallel, but they can re-emerge and interact with one 
another. 

RB: What about another parallel, between the anarcho-syndicalists and the Council 
Communists? Both share some of these ideas, and both have mflatnad, and been influenced 
by, Anton Bumekoek. 

NC: Anarcho-syndicalists and Council Communists were at this time almost 
indistinguishable. In fact, they cooperated pretty closely; if you look at the lit¬ 
erature on the reactions to the Spanish revolution, the anarchist revolution, the 
Council Communists were, like the anarcho-syndicalists, very positive. 
Important figures from the two sides, Karl Korsch and Rudolph Rocker, were 
saying about the same things. 

RB: But Bumekoek in thu book is hard on the union movement, saving that they at times 
replicate the society, notably hierarchical relationship to workers. 

NC: They do. 

RB: In that sense his sympathy for anarcho-syndicalism may be somewhat mitigated. 
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NC: It depends upon what kind of union we're talking about. The union is the 
collective organization of the workers, which takes over production and distri¬ 
bution, and so on, and interacts with communities. In this sense the union is a 
combination of Pannekoek-style council communism, anarcho-syndicalism, 
and Kropotkin’s emphasis on community organization. That combination 
makes great sense. After all, a work place is not just a work place, it’s also in a 
community. The community has a role to play and what it does to the people 
in it has important effects on the community, as on others who are not in the 
workplace itself or the local community. Those kind of interactions have to be 
an essential part of any society based upon voluntary association. 

RB: So this would apply as much to housing as to the uorkplate? 

NC: Indeed. One of the successful anarchist-initiated developments in Canada 
is the major housing cooperative in Montreal, which is a good model for lots 
of things. 

RB: Where ihnnekoek is las clear is on the relationship between the large institutions 
required for, say, the distribution of resources required for all workers ’ coundls, such as power 
or water. Is this a flaw* 

NC: I’m personally skeptical about detailed descriptions of the future society; 
I just don’t think we know enough. And this applies as well to fine detailed 
descriptions, for example, Diego Abad de Santillan's 1937 book, After the 
Reuslution. l>e Santillan was close to the Spanish anarchists, and he wrote a very 
detailed description of how they should organize society after the revolution. It 
was very critical of the Spanish anarchists, and of what they were doing, and 
in his book you’ll find an extremely detailed account of what he thought the 
society ought to look like. In my view, though, it’s too detailed; we don’t know- 
enough. The kinds of questions you’re asking here are very serious, but the 
answers to them will be learned by experiment; you try, you see how it works, 
and then you try other things. Nobody is smart enough to plan a society. You 
can talk about some of the principles upon which a society should work, and 
you can set up guidelines as to how to implement them, and how to experiment 
with them, and there are probably many different ways of doing them. There’s 
no reason to believe that there’s only one right answer; there are lots of differ¬ 
ent answers, with advantages and disadvantages, and people have to choose 
between them on the basis of experience, what has happened to others, and so 
on. This is true in every area. Take for example the problem of controlling 
criininal activity. Any society, no matter what it is. will contain people you are 
afraid of. What do you do with people you're afraid of? For one reason or 
another, they cannot become part of the functioning society. This is true of 
families, true in communities, true in the world. So you have to have ways of 
dealing with it. You want to find the most humane, and least punitive mode of 
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doing this, but it’s hard to believe that there won’t be any crime or anti-social 
behavior. Humans are just to complicated. Every one of us has anti-social ten¬ 
dencies, and under certain circumstances, some of them will come out, and 
when they do, they have to be controlled. You can see tliat with your own chil¬ 
dren. But there arc no formulas for how to do it, any more than there arc for¬ 
mulas for raising your children. These are things that have to be worked out 
through experience, and institutions have to be constructed to deal with them. 
Once constructed, they then have to be tested, modified, and examined, with 
skepticism, in an experimental spirit. This applies as well to schools, and every¬ 
thing else. 

RB: One menage of this text ii that you can exercise control over your own future, and you 
can be productive while satisfying your oum interests. So even when Ptnnekoek is critical, as 
he is of the unions, he remains optimistic about our ability to set up a society in which peo¬ 
ple can productively pursue their own interests. 

NC: Pannckock's criticism of unions is historically specific. He’s talking about 
the unions that existed, not necessarily working-class associations, which could 
be different. Even at the time, 1 think that the criticism was too harsh, since the 
unions were spearheading reformist social democratic initiatives, which were 
extremely important for people. That’s why the unions are under such vicious 
attack, and have been ever since the 1940s; there are efforts to try to diminish 
or destroy the possibilities that Dow from the initiatives that dley supported, 
and which aimed for democratization and the improvement of human life. 
Those are not insignificant things; as a result, people can get health care, edu¬ 
cation, opportunities to control their own communities, and that is all good, 
even if it’s not workers’ control. Yes, unions reproduce the structure of society 
in bad ways, but then you deal with that. 

RB: Is Rtnnekoek i work consistent with £eUig Harris’s ideas, which have now been pub¬ 
lished in his posthumous 1997 book The Transformation of Capitalist Society? 2 
There are obvious points of overlap in terms of workers control, 3 but how close are they? 

NC: Zellig Harris’s work draws from these circles. Harris and Paul Mattick 
were close friends, and Mattick comes straight out of Pannekoek’s tradition; 
indeed, he was responsible for making Pannekoek's ideas known, or at least for 
distributing the original Pannekoek book. So sure, this is coming from exactly 
the same background. Harris moves in different directions, though, because 
he’s thinking of ESOPs [Employee Shared Ownership Plans], and other tech¬ 
niques by which workers’ control can be introduced, that is. by mechanisms 
that actually exist within the capitalist society. There are things that can be 
done in that framework, and in fact there are major entities that are technical¬ 
ly under workers’ control, like United Airlines, which in principal is under 
workers’, and not management, control. And pension funds are under workers' 
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control in principle, by no means in practice. If devices like tliat arc used in 
order to take over part of the functioning of society, then that is a move in the 
direction that I’annckock is talking about. It makes use as always of what is 
available, which can be a good idea, as far as it goes. 

RB: The other Junction that thii book could perhaps play is to counteract the endlessly- 
repeated theme that in today's world there’s no alternative to the status quo. 

NC: That is really nothing other than dieap propaganda, and it is successful 
among people who benefit from it. There's nothing surprising about that. The 
same people could have told you that there's no alternative to fascism. If you 
look at the early period of corporatization, say the early part of the 20‘ h cen¬ 
tury, you sec that it was understood to be a radical attack on classical liberal¬ 
ism. Corporatization essentially undercut the cm dal core idea of classical lib¬ 
eralism, that rights inhere in people, that rights arc something that people have. 
It held, in contrast, that rights are something that organic entities have. In some 
respects, fascism. Bolshevism, and corporatization have the same intellectual 
roots. neo-Hegelian ideas about the rights of organic entities. They come from 
the same texts, German philosophy of die late nineteenth century. This was 
proposed by progressives, who recognized, very clearly, that it was going to 
destroy the freedoms of people in the United States, but it had to be done. It's 
interesting to read people like Woodrow Wilson in this regard. He was a pro¬ 
gressive, in the early 20 lh Century, and lie said corporatization was absolutely 
necessary; but he was also very clear about it. He said that the old America, of 
free independent people, is gone. From now on. people are going to be the ser¬ 
vants of corporate entities. It was nice to have a free society, but. goodbye. 
Goodbye, because there was no alternative. And in a certain sense, that was 
correct. The market systems were terribly destructive, you couldn’t let them 
continue to function. They had to be administered, and business, of course, 
wanted to administer them itself. So they administer them themselves internal¬ 
ly, through conglomerates of one sort or another, trusts, corporations, whatev¬ 
er. From a theoretical point of view any business firm, a mom and pop grocery 
store for example, is a market failure. The business firm has a technical descrip¬ 
tion in modern economics: it’s a local solution to market imperfections when 
the transaction costs are too high. In ordinary language, the firm is a market 
imperfection because it is administering economic interactions internally, and 
not through the market. When you go from a mom and pop grocery store to 
General Electric, you’re talking about an enormous market imperfection. And 
it’s a recognition by the capitalists themselves that the markets arc simply too 
destructive to function, so we have to administer and control them. That was 
the “there is no alternative" idea of the early 20 ,h Century, and it simply con¬ 
tinues. There’s an interesting theology about trade that has been developed, 
and here economists have a lot to answer for. Trade is being held up as some 
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kind of holy thing that you have to maximize, but of course trade has no value 
in itself. It’s a value to the extent that it has positive welfare effects. Otherwise 
it’s not a value, it’s not like freedom, for example. The claim is diat the new 
form of what is misleadingly called globalization increases trade, and that's 
good. Well, die fact of the matter is that even in die way diat they measure 
trade, globalization doesn’t increase it. So die growth in trade is not faster than 
it was during the Bretton Woods period, say. Furthermore, if you take a look 
at w’hat is called trade, you find that by any reasonable measure, trade may in 
fact be declining. Hie reason is that an enormous part of what is called trade 
is centrally-managed. So intra-firm trade, trade within a single corporation, is 
considered trade. If General Motors moves parts from Indiana to Illinois for 
assembly, and then back to Texas to sell, you don’t call diis trade. But you do 
call it trade when you move it across the border to Mexico and back. And that's 
no small part; US trade with Mexico is probably more than 50% intra-firm. 
And that’s only a piece of it. When you do out-sourcing, that is, in order to 
destroy unions and get die cheapest possible labor, and disposable labor, and 
when you forget about environmental effects, and so on, a standard device is 
out-sourcing. In that case you don’t produce your own batteries, or sometliing, 
you out-source diem to some small company diat doesn’t have to obey work 
standards, or whatever it may be. This is often in foreign countries. A good 
deal of what is called trade is the interaction through out sourcing, and that is 
centrally managed. Beyond diat, the whole economy, everywhere, is moving 
towards oligopoly, which means several huge corporations dominating a par¬ 
ticular component of the economy. Corporations partially compete, but they 
also partially cooperate. If you look at the auto industry, you’ll see diat it has 
narrowed considerably from what it was 20 or 30 years ago. Furthermore, if 
you look at die companies, you’ll sec that they partially own each odier, and 
they work on joint projects together, and they have the same representatives on 
dieir Boards of Directors, and so on. All of this ends up being kind of a mer¬ 
cantilist system, in which what Adam Smith would liave called ‘trade’ is a small 
component of what is going on. You can’t assign numbers to it, and die reason 
for this is diat corporadons are totalitarian institutions, and they don’t tell you 
what dicy are doing, any more than die Kremlin told you what it was doing. 
There’s a way to find out what corporations are doing, though: in die US, 
Congress has subpoena power, and it can, if it wanted to. open die books. One 
of the major efforts of union leaders in die 1950s was to open die books; dicy 
said, “tell us what you're doing, don’t be fascisdc or Stalinist’’. Well, the unions 
lost diat one, but die right remains dicre. The public has die right to force diem 
to open die books and to discover what is going on. Is dicre trade? I,et’s forget 
about whether trade is good or bad, because it's not obvious, but die question 
is, is it really happening? Or is what is happening to a large extent nodiing 
other than centrally-administered interacdon with high-levels of managerial 
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control in what amounts to a global mercantilist system? In parts of this sys¬ 
tem, like aircraft production, you can see tliis dearly. There's presently a dis¬ 
pute between Brazil and Canada, which is kind of comical, because they are 
arguing about subsidies to airline manufacturers. Okay, these are two little 
midgets bickering about subsidies. In the meantime, the commercial aircraft 
industry is in the hands of two corporations, Boeing and Airbus. Both of them 
are state-subsidized, and ncidier of them could exist without massive subsidies. 
Boeing was an offshoot of the United States Airforce, which is where mudi of 
the technology is developed, so we all end up flying around in modified army- 
transport planes. Now it’s down to those two companies, and that is die biggest 
civilian export. Automobile manufacturers are down to about half a dozen 
firms, all of them inter linked. And that is the direction diat everything is going. 
So if you care about what is actually happening, the economy is moving 
towards totalitarian control, or mercantilistic control, and the claim is, as it lias 
been since die late I9 ,h Century, dierc is no alternative. And in a sense there 
isn’t, if the only alternative is markets, which are too destructive, so you have 
to have administration. But then diere’s the obvious question: why docs die 
administration have to be totalitarian? You could say die same diing about gov¬ 
ernmental structures. In some respects they may be more efficient when they 
have totalitarian features, but that’s not an argument for them. 

RB: Tim've just done a truly radical analyst! 

NC: None of tliis is profound, anybody can understand this. As soon as you 
decode a little bit of the propaganda, you can say yes, that is what is right in 
front of us. 

RB: That's certainly the impression one has in reading Workers’ Councils, that there's 
an obvious validity and a clear-headed presentation. 

NC: It is obvious in the sense that children could understand it. It's not like 
quantum physics. You don’t have to have a profound understanding of deep 
subjects in order to grasp what it’s about, just ordinary common sense, a will¬ 
ingness to look at the facts that are available to us. Of course one quickly dis¬ 
covers that many of dicse facts arc not available to us, because they are kept 
secret. They are kept secret in principle within quasi-totalitarian institutions. 

RB: Another way that they are kept secret is that texts like thii one which talk about these 
ideas axe so hard to find. And yet when we read a book like Workers’ Councils, we find 
it very understandable and useful. 

NC: Tliis particular book was last printed in die 1950s, and back dien, who 
read it? 25 people? And it is not filled with Marxist jargon. Pannekock of 
course is a Marxist, but you didn’t have to know dial, you could read it and 
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forgcl the Marxist framework. As such, it’s good, solid, working-dass litera¬ 
ture. 


Notes on Robert F. Barsky and Noam Chomsky Interview 

1 . R>r a sense of this organization, sec 

http Jf wwvv. spartacus .schooindt.co.uk/USAkn igfns .him 

2. Zdlig S. Harris. The Transfmnatim tj Capitalist Soekty, Lanham MD, Romnao and 
Littlefield, 1997. 

3. To address this obvious lacuna, I have recently completed Zftiig's America: linguistics, 

Radical Macs and in the Twentieth Century, Cambridge; London: The MIT Press, 

2003. 




Robert F. Barsky and Ken Coates 


ROBERT BARSKY: The world has changed considerably since the middle of the 29 rt 
century, when Workers’ Councils was first pubhshed-or has it? humekoek describes 
problems facing workers organitations which are still with us today, and many of the condi¬ 
tions which prevailed when this text was produced still reign, if not in our own countries, in 
many regions of the Third World. But does the method of social organiration proposed here 
still seem topical to you? 

KEN COATES: 'Ihc world of work has changed enormously since the mid¬ 
dle of die last century. Concentration means that greater powers of capital arc 
ranged against more fragmented, and even isolated work forces. 'This process 
has been complex. It has entailed, amongst odicr things, a movement of man¬ 
ufacturing away from traditional centers to ncwly-industrial countries, com¬ 
monly employing very low paid workers, often in unsafe and primitive condi¬ 
tions. But even when conditions have been more advanced, the result has been 
dire in the traditional centers, entailing a great increase in structural unem¬ 
ployment. In response, we have seen a growth of non-manual, part-time, and 
short-term employment. A large scale shift into service industries has changed 
the pattern of labor organization, generating a sharp growth in service unions. 
'ITie movement of capital into the service sector has threatened and is tlireat 
ening public sector services. The scale of mechanization has commonly 
reduced the size of individual work forces, and rendered the organization of 
trade unions more difficult, between individual plants, sectors of production, 
and transnational outposts. Simply to describe the complexities of workers' 
organization in modern companies thus requires a very complex matrix. 
Accordingly, it is clear that the powers of capital today require a more inven¬ 
tive and far more cosmopolitan response from unions. 

RB: Isn’t it the case that some of these creative approaches hate come from outside the 
unions, particularly more recently? 

KC: 'lltcre has been a blossoming of voluntary organizations concerning them¬ 
selves with die adverse impact of industry, whether on the global environment, 
or on local social amenities, or on human and social rights. 'Ihis flowering of 
civil society has begun to make possible overall criticism of the present struc¬ 
ture of society, through, amongst other initiatives, the Porto Alegre process, 
which has joined labor unions into its framework. 

RB: You have worked your whole life with the labor movement, but you were also elected 
to the European Ihrliamenl, which must have felt a long way from the shop floor; do you 
still fndyoursef confronted with the principle issues which were of concern to you when fust 
you started your union struggles? 


xvu 
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KC: I was not re elected to the European Parliament in 1999, although I did 
previously work for ten years in that area. 1 spent the first five years as 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Human Rights, working within conven¬ 
tional Parliamentary structures across die whole range of human rights issues. 
In my second term. I stepped down from that responsibility which has been 
very onerous indeed, because 1 wished to devote myself much more actively to 
the problem of mass unemployment in Europe. I had agitated for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Temporary Committee on Employment, charged with the task of 
preparing the Parliament’s response to European unemployment. When diat 
Committee was formed in 1994, I became its Rapporteur, and drafted its two 
reports, both of which were carried by overwhelming majorities. But both were 
ignored by the Council of Ministers, leaving the Parliament’s opinions com¬ 
pletely sidelined. The proposals upon which we had agreed were broadly neo- 
Keynesian within die framework which had been proposed by Jacques Delors, 
the President of the European Commission, 'lliat die European governments 
flatly rejected all such proposals was a very clear indication in the middle 1990s 
that neo-liberalism was in the driving scat in the European institutions, and 
diat the conventional postwar social democratic perspeedves were now seri¬ 
ously challenged, 'lliat the challenge sometimes came form social democratic 
governments themselves did not make our political responses any easier. 

RB: You in fact used the facilities and the clout to pursue work relating to civil society, the 
type of work one would expect to find in a parliament, but one which has been so profound¬ 
ly overshadowed of late by the combination of'militarism and neo-liberalism. 

KC: During all my ten years in the Parliament, I tried to make use of its facil¬ 
ities in order to develop greater scope for European civil society. This is not the 
sum of ‘n’ national civil societies: the existence of strong pensioners’ associa¬ 
tions in England or Greece does not in itself add up to a greater capacity by 
pensioners to defend their interests at the European level. To try to assist in 
more rapid convergence, I proposed the convening of a European Pensioners’ 
Parliament. Under the sponsorship of the Socialist Croup of MEPs, a full-scale 
European Parliament of pensioners was convened, drawn from ever)' country 
in the European Union. The pensioners were able to agree on a comprehensive 
charter of joint demands, and the whole process greatly increased interaction 
and networking between existing national movements. It was followed by a sec¬ 
ond Pensioners’ Parliament under the auspices of the European Parliament 
itself. As a result of these initiatives, disabled people approached me, and, with 
some difficulty, there were able to organize a Disabled Peoples’ Parliament, 
which had a very dramatic effect in strengthening the co operation of organi¬ 
zations or people with disabilities all across the area of the European Union. 
Once we had been blocked in our attempt to enforce job creating policies, 
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throughout the European Union, we convened two full-scale assemblies of 
unemployed people, within the same general perspective. 

RB: Mo you feel that your approach to workers' concerns has evolved considerably through 
time, or do the same truisms apply f Are there texts, by, say, Noam Chomsky, Antonio 
Gramsei, Mavid Noble or Bertrand Russell which remain for you basic texts /or those inter¬ 
ested in these issues ? How does Anton Bmnekoek s work resonate as regads these other fig¬ 
ures ? 

KC: Obviously my approach to the development of the freedom of working 
people lias evolved, but there arc certain constants which are very evident. Yes, 
these may be embodied in certain texts. But it is a most remarkable text which 
can reflect the heaving mix of concerns which express dicmselves through liv¬ 
ing social movements. Pannckock's work stands out well in this respect, with 
the reservation that I mark out in my response to your next question. In the 
Institute for Workers' Control, which I helped to establish during the 19S0s, 
our approach did not follow, in any conventional way, the dissemination of any 
particular texts. Of course, we drew upon all the teachers you mention: but we 
also derived most of our practice from tile British worker's education move¬ 
ment. As a result, we sought to develop collective responses by groups of work¬ 
ers who worked out their own ideas about how they might go forward. Such 
groups were helped by workers' educationalists such as Michael Barratt Brown 
and Tony Topham, who provoked groups of steel workers, miners, dockers, 
and bus men into generating their own detailed proposals for industrial democ¬ 
racy in their industries. These proposals vary considerably, not only in relation 
to the different industrial conditions in the areas concerned, but also in relation 
to tile range of ideas upon which particular groups of workpeople could draw. 
Some of these ideas shared affinities with, say, the Guild Socialists; others were 
closer to the industrial unions. But such study as took place was the better 
informed because workers had themselves struggled directly with the problems 
which had troubled the pioneers in an earlier generation. 1 

RB: Anton Rmnekoek exhibits a deep suspicion about trade unions in this text, Jarful that 
they might reproduce the very structures they have been set up to combat. What do you think 
about this part of his work ? 

KC: The suspicion of trade unions was very common, among trade unionists 
themselves. You will recall Tom Mann’s very famous outburst, at the beginning 
of his life as a militant engineer: 

“How long, how long, will you be content with the present half¬ 
hearted policy of your Unions? I readily grant that good work has 
been done in the past by the Unions, but, in Heaven’s name, what 
good purpose are they serving now? All of them have large num¬ 
bers out of employment even when their particular trade is busy. 
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None of the important societies have any policy other than that of 
endeavoring to keep wages from falling. The true Unionist policy 
of aggression seems entirely lost sight of: in fact the average union¬ 
ist of today is a man with a fossilized intellect, cither hopelessly apa¬ 
thetic, or supporting a policy diat plays directly into die hands of 
die capitalist exploiter.’'' 

But although down die years new generations of trade union members have 
echoed this frustration, it is equally true diat down die years they have made 
great gains, w’idiout passing beyond the capitalist forms of organization. 
Indeed, die English meaning of the words “Workers’ Control” captures a more 
complex reality. When they succeed in controlling hiring and firing, workers 
have not established dicir rule over the enterprise. But diey have effectively 
restricted the powers of die employer to do as he wishes. Tlie whole history of 
trade union agitation is die story of the encroachment of powers by the 
workpeople’s collectives, and die circumscription of what used to be seen as the 
employer’s prerogatives. In this sense, trade unions have been a part of the his¬ 
torical separation of powers, and have limited die arbitrary capacity of employ¬ 
ers to govern the work places as they wish. This process was actually fostered 
by successive Governments before and during the First World War, in an effort 
to encourage industrial peace. It advanced with giant strides during the Second 
World War, when Ernest Bcvin, one of die principal agitators between 1914 
and 1918, became Minister of labor in die coalition Government, and imposed 
a regime of joint consultation on often recalcitrant employers. This was full of 
ambiguities, as was Bcvin’s later and much more expanded contribution, which 
saw him aiding in the reconstruction of die German trade union movement, 
while he was die British Foreign Secretary in the post-war labor Government. 
Wiseacres claimed that die structure of the Transport and General Workers' 
Union had been transplanted into Germany as a result. 

RB: How did you approach this problem in your own work? 

KC: \Vfc had long discussions about this. Could it grow over into full-scale self¬ 
management, in which workers could determine die objectives of the enter¬ 
prises in which they worked, and establish new forms of self-government? 
Revolutionaries such as Ixrnin and Trotsky changed dieir views about the role 
of trade unions with experience. At times. Trotsky shared I’annekoek’s impa¬ 
tience. But at other times, as in ltis polemic with Hialheimer, he was strongly 
insistent on workers’ control as a negative constriction of employer power, 
firmly to be demarcated from workers’ self-management. During a famous 
post-revolutionary controversy, I/min made great play of the importance of 
trade unions as educational bodies, at die same time diat he developed a sharp 
doctrine of separation of powers, widi die intention of curbing bureaucratic 
authoritarianism in the institutions of die revolution. The idea of the Workers’ 
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and Peasants' Inspectorate accepted that the workers needed effective instru¬ 
ments to control their own representatives. Not only was this insight under¬ 
stood by the Yugoslavs when they set out to develop the institutions of self- 
management, but extensive experiments were made with the intention of act¬ 
ing upon it. Much of die internal history of trade unions has been about assert¬ 
ing and re-asserting this principle. At the very beginning of Webb’s History, we 
leam about how the trade unions controlled their own funds from peculation 
by greedy treasurers, by keeping diem in boxes with three locks, just as die 
Church and Chapel funds had been safeguarded by previous generations. 'Ihe 
treasurer could only access the union’s money, with die co-operation of diose 
auditors who kept the other keys, and ensured probity in the dispensation of 
cash. 

RB: h pngfcnd I met a representative from a large bookseller who said that Noam 
Chomsky's work is sold primarily to younger people (16-25 years of age), which might lead 
us to suggest all sorts iff things about disillusionment unlh contemporary society. Can you 
imagine that even despite the differences in tone, approach and style that this same group iff 
people will find Anton Pannekoek s work compelling? 

KC: Chomsky is preaching democracy to people who have to make sense of 
the oppressions of die 21“ Century. Young people will need to have a strong 
historical sense to cut through the earlier arguments of Pannekoek, who was 
addressing those problems of which we have been speaking. I think it is worth 
the effort. 

RB: You have been working for a long lime in the Bertrand Russell Place Foundation, and 
in some ways have continued to work in ways consistent with his approach. Is it appropriate 
to consider what, if any relations exist between the work off Russell and Rmnekoek? 

KC: I don’t think that Russell knew of Pannekoek, although this could be 
checked out at the archives at McMastcr University. 3 Russell’s own little book, 
Roads to Freedom 4 , is still worth reading, and lias a lively chapter on the syndi¬ 
calist revolt, which is mainly inspired by the CGT [Confederation G^n^rale du 
Travail) in France, die De Leonists in the United States, and the IWW 
(International Workers erf die World]. It draws heavily on the work of G. D. H. 
Cole in England. 

RB: Someone who has in effect picked up the types of questions they both address is Seymour 
Alelman, whose new book, After Capitalism, 7 deals with Ihe need for workplace reform 
to address the US's march towards an economic model of managerialism which ominously 
resembles m important ways the USSR's "planned economy!'Ffe said to me recently that he 
hopes to someday write his memoirs, which he hopes to call I never changed my mind!. 
/ think that he’s referring here to his basic approach to issues, and the fundamental values 
which guide his thinking about fundamental issues concerning, for example, workplace 
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democracies. Have you "(hingedyour mind" about the types oj issues discussed in here, and 
if so, in which vaysf 

KC: No, I agree with Seymour Melman, and on die big things I feel more con¬ 
vinced than ever I did that tire domination of one man or woman by another 
is a crime against our future. If anything, I’ve become more extreme in this 
view, but I have long believed that a truly human society will be one in which 
no-one has ever taken an order or performed an action without knowing why. 
On the other liand, what most people mean when they speak of “changing 
dicir minds" is not modifying their deep convictions, but, simply, learning 
about conjunctural matters. On the whole that is a good idea! “When circum 
stances change I change my inind. What do you do?” saidj. M. Keynes. 


Notes on Robert F. Barsky and Ken Coates Interview 

1. A brief guide to this conflicting mass of doctrines can be found in Industrial 
Dmecrtcy m Great Britain, MacGibbon and Kec. 19$7, eds. Ken Coates and Tony 
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Robert F. Bar sky and Peter Hitchcock 


ROBERT BARSKY: This is an unusual Irxlin some ways, a long pamphlet, a peda- 
gpgicalguide lo modifying workers’ relations, a polemical essay, and a kind of popular his¬ 
tory of the working doss and its relations lo land and machine owners. You yourself have 
worked a lot on working class fictions and n on-fictions, tell me how you see the genre in which 
Rmnekoek writes, and how this effects the substance of the argument. 

PETER HITCHCOCK: I dunk it would be interesting to explore the text as 
a kind of fiction, as it reflects on the Active being of working-class subjectivity 
for instance. Then again there is the question of Chinese fictions (fictions about 
China) and this is perhaps more pertinent on this occasion. Here Pannekoek is 
polemical to a degree that threatens the foundation of the argument. Part of the 
problem is simply the lorm: die pamphlet mode allows for sweeping general¬ 
ization, some of which is deserving and would be supportable if necessary, but 
there is also a sense that the critique ofjapanese imperialism, lor example, an 
imperialism that directly affects China, can only be made precisely because of 
the elisions that it forces. Often the survey proceeds in a highly deterministic 
and functionalist manner (a few upper class lolks study in Europe and voila, a 
Japanese bourgeoisie is born!) or Pannekoek offers comparisons dial are cidier 
empty or unsupportablc (“The working classes in the country, as well as in the 
towns, lived in a state of hopeless misery, of squalor and despair, surpassing the 
worst conditions in Europe of olden times”). This docs not mean, however, diat 
Pannckock’s provocation is completely unfounded. Dismissing claims that 
Japanese expansionism was born of population pressures, Pannekoek responds 
that incursions into China were largely economic, and focused on iron ore 
extraction in the north and cotton production in and around Shanghai. This 
much remains true in the links of imperialism and capitalism: strategic interests 
tend to be the profitable ones. 

RB: One way in which this book still resonates is in its analysis of the relationship between 
these links you mention, between imperialism and capitalism. But in certain sections he seems 
lo undemine the importance of the peasant population, and when he does talk about it, 
draws a sharp line between peasants in China and in Europe, just as he distinguishes i>ery 
strongly between the bourgeoisie in both places. How does das rather complex set compar¬ 
isons play into the development of his version cf.Marxism ? 

PH: On this question I think Pannekoek bears comparison to his Cliinesc 
counterparts who, like him, were struggling hard over the differences and 
uneven developments of class formation and antagonism on a world scale In 
fact, as Arif Dirlik lias pointed out, Chinese Marxists before the rise of the 
Cliinesc Communist Party were more likely to favor an anarcho Marxism 
much closer to Kropotkin than to Marxist Leninism. That the latter would tri* 
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umph has (ended to obscure die inllucnce of the former which might have pro¬ 
vided Pannekoek himself with a provocation to explore the question of com¬ 
parison in a deeper way. The whole history of “socialism with Chinese char¬ 
acteristics" pivots on the specific character of the Chinese peasantry, and this 
specificity was much discussed long before the Russian Revolution made its 
mark. Part of the significance of Pannekoek on this score is that he earnestly 
acknowledges the differences even if he does not sufficiently elaborate the 
implications that proceed from them. For those one would have to read Mao. 

RB: Yen are particularly interested in (he plight of Chinese workers, and this area is sel¬ 
dom discussed when we consider Bmnekoek's work. Why is this an important section for 
Bmnekoek, and how might it be of continued interest to people interested in ament events m 
the region ? 

PH: The section devoted to China replays familiar mantras but only because 
they touch on certain historical truths. The decline and fall of the Qing was a 
complex and messy process, fueled by ruling class arrogance, corruption, and 
a naive isolationism. In the nineteenth century the Chinese military was clear¬ 
ly in need of massive modernization but even after humiliating defeats at the 
hands of the British navy the nation state clung to older pastimes The gross 
exploitation of the Chinese by foreign colonial powers with their “concessions" 
and price fixing of imports only exacerbated the social contradictions of 
Chinese modernity. As Pannekoek notes, this opened the possibility of social¬ 
ist organization (he mentions Sun Yatsen in this regard) and a nationalist move¬ 
ment from below but it simultaneously paved the way few further intervention 
in China by those willing to compete for its potential surplus value. When we 
say that the days of high imperialism and colonial powers are gone this does 
not mean that imperialism does not participate in today’s struggles over surplus 
value. It is a different kind of imperialism but one that is earnesdy knocking on 
China’s door. 

RB: How does Bmnekoek contribute to the long debates about the relationship between 
China and the Soviet Union, and what in your sense does this bring to his argument? 

PH: Not surprisingly, Pannekoek also casts a jaundiced eye on Soviet interest 
in China after 1917 and this makes for blanket statements rather than 
nuance. While no one doubts Soviet manipulation of China’s emerging Left, 
Pannekoek gives the impression that Mao and the early communists were sim¬ 
ply dupes with no agency of their own: "The C.P. of China had been instruct¬ 
ed from Moscow that the Chinese revolution was a middle-class revolution, 
that the bourgeoisie had to be the future ruling class, and that the workers sim¬ 
ply had to assist her against feudalism and bring her into power." Cynics will 
ay that even after the demise of the Soviet Union the Chinese communists are 
still following this model but the class, geopolitical, and indeed spatial coordi- 
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nates of modern China are not so easily drawn. Still, it remains the case that 
Japan’s invasion owed a great deal to the factional warring of the republican 
period in China when communist inspired peasant revolution wrestled with the 
Kuomintang nationalist-fueled modernization narrative across vast stretches of 
eastern and southern China. Even though the Qjng tried vainly to resuscitate 
its fortunes by allying itself with thejapanese in Manchuria, Pannekock is right 
to focus cm the peculiarities of China’s urban bourgeoisie as a land owning 
class and thus more easily vilified as those most likely to maintain peasant sub¬ 
jection. Japanese imperialism did indeed necessitate a united front but it was 
only after Owing Kai-sbek’s brief capture in the Xian incident of 1936 that this 
necessity gained greater purchase. 

RB: 11 urns important to discuss how the Hist dealt with this formidable alliance between 
the Socket Union and China, and what role can ue ascribe , in Rtnnekoek j reading, to the 
relationship between workers of the world and nationalism? 

PH: While the Soviets nurtured their relationship with the Chinese 
Communist Party, the United States and the West played die China card 
towards the nationalists. The KMT drew on fears of communism to advance 
its particular brand of “democracy” and its earlier atrocities went largely 
unpunished. The gamble was clearly that nationalism was a small price to pay 
if foreign capital could reassert itself through a form of neo-colonial trade. It 
should be noted, however, dial Pannekoek overlooks the fact that thejapanese 
war machine was also being fueled by the Y'fest, including the United States, 
and that this form of risk management continued right up to Pearl Harbor. 

RB: In this sense, though, Rtnnekoek s book is out of date, although there are moments at 
which we find marks tfa prescient analysis. Surprisingly enough, it's in the questions about 
“doss " that we find some of the more interesting predictions. And his concern with the con¬ 
ditions appropriated the installation of capitalism in China have also borne the test of time, 
if the massive number of consumer goods bearing the 'made in China' ensign is any indica¬ 
tion. 

PH: Hindsight, of course, tarnishes Pannekoek's commentary significantly. 
The world war demonstrably did not mean die rise of China as a new capital¬ 
ist world power: the communists won. and so die ironies of history decreed 
that the defeated Japanese would assume that mantle in Asia. One cannot 
blame Pannekoek for this misdiagnosis since it is in the nature of political pun 
ditry that such shortfalls must occur. What is interesting, however, is 
Pannekoek's vision of future class relations which, for all the wackiness and 
muddlehcadedness of his reading, now appears wonderfully prescient. Thus, 
while China’s war debt did not immediately make it subject to American inllu- 
ence, the notion now that “American capital....will have die lead in building up 
its industry” docs not seem farfetched (especially if one tracks foreign direct 
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investment and joint venture activity). Similarly. Pannckoek’s note that China 
has “fertile soil, capable of producing an abundance of products" is hyperbolic 
(particularly in light of demographics) but his qualification “requiring security 
by wide scientific care and regulation of the water, by constructing dikes and 
excavating and normalizing rivers" remains a pertinent issue (to which we 
would have to add the question of hydropower and projects like the Three 
Gorges Dam). The class implications of such activities arc for Pannekock quite 
pronounced: “The ideals and aims for which the working masses of China arc 
lighting will, of course, not be realized. Landowners, exploitation and poverty 
will not disappear; what disappears are the old stagnant, primitive forms of 
misery, usury and oppression. The productivity of labor will be enhanced; the 
new forms of direct exploitation by industrial capital will replace the old 
ones. The problems facing Chinese capitalism will require central regulations 
by a powerful government. That means forms of dictatorship in the central gov¬ 
ernment, perhaps complemented by democratic forms of autonomy in the 
small units of district and village." Pannekoek believed he was writing of a turn¬ 
ing point in history-one in which the goals of social translormation would 
come sharply into view. For all sorts of reasons (including the Cold War, 
Maoism, Americanization and globalization) historical crisis has taken a differ¬ 
ent route. 

RB: Ihnnekoek points to elements of the Chinese workers’ character, suggesting that it is 
filled uith promise for revolutionary change, tvr instance: "With the grouth of industry the 
fight o/t he industrial workers uiU spring up. With the strong spirit o/'organiialion and great 
solidarity shown so often by the Chinese proletarians and artisans , even a rise more rapid 
than in Europe of a powerful working class movement may be expected!' Inyour vxrk there, 
have you had this same sentiment, or is this another way in which Ihnnekoek -was a Ini loo 
optimistic? 

PH: Here Pannckoek’s optimistic will shines through, but we could have done 
with a bit more intellectual pessimism. Nevertheless, the importance he notes 
in Chinese class formation remains a burning issue, perhaps more so now. 
Historically we might now say that the biggest muzzle on working-class politi¬ 
cal action was provided, paradoxically, by “actually existing socialism." There 
are many holes in such an argument, but even if it were the case the alibi is run¬ 
ning a little thin. Basically labor organization in the PRC was deemed super¬ 
fluous (by the Party) as long as significant surpluses were largely redistributed. 
This did not stop class formation and antagonism (the Party understood that 
the task was to make communism not simply to announce its achievement) but 
with economic differences, comparatively small worker protest was not acute. 
That is not the case today where extremes of poverty and wealth have come 
much more clearly into view. Labor organization is still stifled and for now at 
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least the capitalists and the communists arc smiling at each other across the 
table. 

RB: So Rtnnckofk s analysis is shllptrlinenl? 

PH: For all the rhetorical blather and ideological shortcuts these passages read 
like cuneiform on capital’s pillars. Perhaps the words will not outlast the form, 
but the fact that they were etched at all reminds us that both are historical. As 
we try to historicire a present in which capital divides and unites China and the 
United States, the class war of which Pannckock wrote is both anachronistic 
and vital. What is out of time in worker councils is on time in terms of capital 
relations, and that paradox provides different names lor self organization in the 
current crisis, another uneven development, perhaps, that Pannekoek would 
have appreciated. 





J.J. Lebel and Paul Mattick 1 


J.J. LEBEL: What relevant* does Pmnekoek's book have in Europe today? Do you think 
that the analytic memory and theory oj the past experience of council communism, cu 
Pannekoek expresses them, can be "heard" and understood by workers here today? 

PAUL MATTICK: A book, such as Pannckoek’s, is not in need of immedi¬ 
ate relevance. It concerns itself with a historical period; with past occurrences 
as well as possible future experiences, in which the phenomenon of workers’ 
councils appearing and disappearing points to a trend of development in work¬ 
ers’ class aruggle and its changing objectives. Like anything else, forms of class 
struggle are historical in the sense that they make their appearance long before 
their full realization becomes an actual possibility. In an embryonic form, for 
example, trade unions arose spontaneously as instruments of working class 
resistance to capitalist exploitation at the very beginning of capitalism's devel¬ 
opment. only to disappear again because of objectively determined hindrances 
to their further development Yet, their temporary irrelevance did not hinder 
their full unfolding under changed conditions, which then determined their 
character, possibilities and limitations. Similarly, workers’ councils made their 
appearance under conditions which precluded the release of all their revolu¬ 
tionary potentialities. The content of the social upheavals in which die first 
workers’ councils arose was not adequate to their organizational form. The 
Russian workers’ councils of 1905 and 1917, for instance, fought for a consti¬ 
tutional bourgeois democracy and for trade union goals such as the eight-hour 
day and higher wages. The German workers’ councils of 1918 gave up their 
momentarily-won political power in favor of the bourgeois National Assembly 
and the illusory evolutionary path of German social democracy. In either case, 
the workers’ councils could only eliminate themselves as their organizational 
form contradicted their limited political and social goals. Whereas, in Russia, it 
was the objective unreadiness for a socialist revolution, in Germany it was the 
subjective unwillingness to realize socialism by revolutionary means, which 
accounted for the decay and, finally, the forced destruction of the council move¬ 
ment. Nonetheless, it had been the workers’ councils, not the traditional labor 
organizations, which secured the success of die revolutionary upheavals how¬ 
ever limited they proved to be. Although the workers’ councils revealed that 
the proletariat is quite able to evolve revolutionary instrumentalities of its own- 
cither in combination with the traditional labor organizations, or in opposition 
to them-at the time of their formation they only had very vague concepts, or 
none at all, of how to consolidate dieir power and use it in order to change soci¬ 
ety. Thus they fell back upon the political instrumentalities of the pasL The 
question of whedier or not the council idea, as elaborated by Pannckock, could 
be understood and taken up by the workers today, is a rather strange one, 
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because the council idea implies no more, but also no less, than the self organ¬ 
ization of the workers wherever and whenever this becomes an inescapable 
necessity in the struggle for their immediate needs, or lor farther-reaching 
goals, which can either no longer be reached by, or are in fact opposed by, tra¬ 
ditional labor organizations such as the trade unions and political parties. In 
order to take place at all, a particular struggle within a factory, or an industry, 
and the extension of the struggle over wider areas and larger numbers, may 
require a system of workers’ delegates, committees of action, or workers’ coun¬ 
cils. Such struggles may or may not find the support of the existing labor organ¬ 
izations. If not, they will have to be carried on independently, by the lighting 
workers themselves, and imply their self-organization. Under revolutionary cir¬ 
cumstances, the may well lead to a wide spread system of workers' councils, as 
the basis for a total reorganization of the social structure. Of course, without 
such a revolutionary situation, expressing a social crisis condition, the working 
class will not concern itself with the wider implications of the council system, 
even though it might organize itself lor particular struggles by way of councils. 
Pannekoek’s description of the theory and practice of workers’ councils relates 
thus to no more than the workers' own experiences. But what they experience 
they can also comprehend and, under favorable conditions, apply in their 
struggle within and against the capitalist system. 

JJL: How do you think Pannekoek i hook came about and in what relationship to his prac- 
tief (in Germany or Holland)? Do you think his book and his essay on trade unionism (in 
Living Marxism^ apply to present-day conditions? 

PM: Pannekoek wrote his book on workers’ councils during the Second World 
War. It was a summing-up of his life’s experience of the theory and practice of 
the international labor movement and of the development and transformation 
of capitalism within various nations and as a whole. It ends with the temporary 
triumph of a revived, though changed, capitalism, and with the utter subjuga¬ 
tion of working class interests to the competitive needs of rival capitalist sys¬ 
tems preparing for new imperialistic conflicts. Unlike the ruling classes, which 
adapt themselves quickly to changed conditions, die working class, by still 
adhering to traditional ideas and activities, linds itself in a powerless and appar¬ 
ently hopeless situation. And as socioeconomic changes only gradually change 
ideas, it may still take considerable time before a new labor movement-fitted 
to the new conditions-wiil arise. Although the continued existence of capital¬ 
ism, in cither its private or state-capitalist forms, proved that the expectation of 
the growth of a new labor movement in the wake of the Second World War 
was premature, the continued resilience of capitalism does not remove its 
immanent contradictions and will therefore not release the workers from tlic 
need to put an end to it. Of course, with capitalism still in the saddle, the old 
labor organizations, parliamentary parties and trade unions, could also be 
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maintained. But they arc already recognized, and recognize themselves, as part 
and parcel of capitalism, destined to go down with the system on which their 
existence depends. Long before it became an obvious fact, it was clear to 
Parmekoek that the old labor movement was a historical product of the rising 
capitalism, bound to this particular stage of development, wherein the question 
of revolution and socialism could only be raised but not answered. At such a 
time, these labor organizations were destined to degenerate into tools of capi¬ 
talism. Socialism depended now on the rise of a new labor movement, able to 
create the preconditions for proletarian self-rule. If die workers were to take 
over the production process and determine the distribution of their products, 
they needed, even prior to this revolutionary transformation, to function and 
to organize themselves in an entirely different manner than in the past. In both 
forms of organization, the parliamentary parties and the trade unions, the 
workers delegate their power to special groups of leaders and organizers, who 
are supposed to act on their behalf, but actually only foster their own separate 
interests. Tlie workers lost control over their own organizations. But even if 
tliis had not been so, these organizations were totally unfit to serve as instru¬ 
ments for cither the proletarian revolution or the construction of socialism. 
Parliamentary parties were a product of bourgeois society, an expression of the 
political democracy of laissez-faire capitalism and only meaningful within this 
context. They haw no place in socialism, which is supposed to end political 
strife by ending special interests and social class relations. As there is no room, 
nor need for political parties in a socialist society, their future superfluity 
already explains their ineffectiveness as an instrument of revolutionary cliangc. 
Trade unions, too, liave no functions in socialism, which docs not know of 
wage relations and which organizes its production not with regard to specific 
trades and industries but in accordance widi social needs. As the emancipation 
of the working class can only be brought about by the workers themselves, 
they have to organize themselves as a class, in order to take and to hold power. 
Regarding present conditions, however, which are not as yet of a revolutionary 
nature, the council form of working-class activities docs not directly betray its 
wider-reaching revolutionary potentialities, but is a mere expression of the 
accomplished integration of the traditional labor organizations into the capital¬ 
ist system. Parliamentary parties and trade unions lose their limited effective¬ 
ness when it is no longer possible to combine an improvement of workers’ liv¬ 
ing standards with a progressive expansion of capital. Under conditions which 
preclude a sufficient capitalist accumulation, that is, under conditions of eco¬ 
nomic crisis, the reformist activities of political parties and trade unions cease 
to be operative and these organizations abstain from their supposed functions, 
as they would now endanger the capitalist system itself. They will rather try to 
help sustain the system, up to the point of direedy sabotaging the workers aspi¬ 
rations for better living and working conditions. They will help capitalism 
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overcome its crisis at the expense of the workers. In such a situation, the work¬ 
ers, unwilling to submit to the dictates of capital, arc forced to resort to activi¬ 
ties not sanctioned by official labor organizations, to so-called wildcat strikes, 
factory occupations and other form of direct actions outside die control of the 
established labor organizations. These self-determined activities, with their 
temporary council structure, indicate the possibility of their radical application 
under arising revolutionary situations, replacing the traditional organizational 
forms, which liave become a hindrance for both the struggle for immediate 
needs and for revolutionary goals. 

JJL: Can you give a few practical and calcrete examples cf bxu workers' counciy functioned 
(in Russia, Germany, Hungary etc.), and how they differed from traditional party or union 
organizations? What are the basic differences? How do party and council or uni cm clash? 

PM: As every strike, demonstration, occupation or odier kinds of anticapital¬ 
ist activity which ignores die oHicial labor organizations and escapes dieir con¬ 
trols, lakes on the cliaracter of independent working class action, which deter¬ 
mines its own organization and procedures, may be regarded as a council 
movement; so, on a larger scale, die spontaneous organization of revolutionary 
upheavals, such as occurred in Russia in 1905 and 1917, in Germany in 1918, 
and later-against the state-capitalist authoritics-in Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, avail themselves of workers’ councils as the only form of working 
class actions possible under conditions in which all established institutions and 
organizations have become defenders of the status quo. 'Ihese councils arise 
out of necessity, but also because of die opportunity provided by the capitalist 
production processes, which are already the “natural” forms of working class 
activities and organization. Here the workers are “organized" as a class against 
die capitalist class; the place of exploitation is also the vehicle for their resist¬ 
ance to capitalist oppression. “Organized” by their rulers in factories, indus¬ 
tries, armies, or in separate working-class districts, workers turned these 
“organizations" into dieir own, by utilizing them for their independent endeav¬ 
ors and under their own leadcrsliip. The latter was elected from their midst, 
and was at all times recallable, 'rhus the historically evolved divergence 
between the institutionalized labor organizations and die working class at large 
was done away with, and die apparent contradiction between organization and 
spontaneity resolved. Until now, to be sure, workers’ councils have found dieir 
limitations in the limits of spontaneous actions under unfavorable conditions. 
They liave been the sporadic expression of sporadic movements, as yet inca¬ 
pable of turning dieir potential lor becoming the organizational structure of 
non-cxploitative relations into reality. The basic difference between the council 
movement and die traditional labor organizations is, that whereas the latter 
lose their functions in a decaying capitalism and have nothing to contribute to 
the construction of socialism, the former not only become the only form of 
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effective working-class actions regardless of the state in which capitalism finds 
itself, but are, at the same time, the pre-figuration of the organizational struc¬ 
ture of socialist society. 

JJL: Do you see any similarity (in intent, resit, or form) between council communism and 
present day workers ’ struggles in the US and Europe? Do you think any recent events indi¬ 
cate a significant and qualitative evolution towards a different type of society? Or, do you 
think the recent outstanding struggles (May '68, Lordslown, UP etc) are just more of the 
same old programmed moder naations of capitalism? 

PM: There is, without doubt, a connection between the recent expressions of 
self-determined working-class actions, such as the French movement of May 
1968. the occupation of LIP, but also the rebellions of the workers in East- 
Germany, Poland and even Russia, and the “instinctive 7 ’ as well as conscious 
recognition that the forms of action represented by the concept and the reality 
of workers’ councils is the necessary requirement of workers’ struggles under 
prevailing conditions. Even unofficial strikes in the USA may be regarded as a 
first expression of a developing class consciousness, directing itself not only 
against the obvious capitalist enemy but also against the capitalistically-inte¬ 
grated official labor movement. However, traditions are still powerful and the 
institutions nourished by them constitute part of capitalism’s resilience. It 
seems to require far more catastrophic situations than those recently experi¬ 
enced to release the full power of spontaneous mass actions, overrunning not 
just the defenders of capitalism but the system itself. In so far as recent and 
forthcoming workers’ struggles escaped or escape the influence and control of 
the capitalist authorities, which the leadership of the official labor movement 
also belong to, they were and will be movements that cannot be integrated into 
the capitalist system and therefore constitute real revolutionary movements. 

JJL: If new general strikes (such as May "68) or other mass revolutionary movements come 
up, do you think they can evolve towards workers' councils, away from parlies and unions? 
How? What do you think can be done to get rid of parties and unions which prohibit self 
organisation and direct democracy? 

PM: In a general crisis of capitalism there is always the possibility that the 
social movements resulting from it will go beyond the obstacles placed in their 
way by traditional forms of economic and political activity, and proceed in 
accordance with new necessities which include the need for effective forms of 
organization. However, just as capitalism will not abdicate of its own accord, 
the existing labor organizations will try their utmost to keep control of these 
social movements and direct them towards goals favorable to themselves. In the 
“best” case-should they fail to help secure the status quo-they will direct a 
possible revolutionary upheaval into state-capitalist channels, in order to main¬ 
tain social production relations which would not only allow lor their further 
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existence, but would also transform their organizations into instrumentalities of 
a modified capitalist system, and their bureaucracies into a new ruling class. In 
brief, if anything at all, they would attempt to tum a potential socialist revolu¬ 
tion into a state-capitalist revolution, with results such as arc represented by the 
so-called socialist nations. They may succeed in such endeavors, however that 
is the most pressing reason for both advocating and trying to set up workers’ 
councils in any revolutionary situation, and for attempting to concentrate in 
them all the power needed for working self-determination. Social control 
through workers’ councils is one future possibility among others. The proba¬ 
bility of its realization is perhaps less tlian the probability of a state capitalist 
transformation. But as the latter is not a solution to the problem inherent in 
social exploitation relations, a possible state-capitalist revolution would merely 
postpone, but not eliminate, the need for another revolution with socialism as 
its goal. 

JJL; Do you think councils <oc itill, today, tie basic pattern far a commumsl society or must 
they be updated to Jit present day conditions? 

PM: Communism will be a system of workers’ councils or it will not exist. The 
"association of free and equal producers,” wliich determines its own production 
and distribution, is thinkable only as a system of self-determination at die point 
of production, and the absence of any other authority than the collective will 
of the producers themselves. It means the end of the state, or any state-based 
system of exploitation. It must be a planned production, without the interven¬ 
tion of exchange relations and the vicissitudes of the market system. 'Hie reg¬ 
ulation of the social character of production must discard fetishistic value and 
price relations, and must be carried out in terms of the economy of time, with 
direct labor time as a measure of calculation, where calculation is still required. 
A presupposition of such a development is the absence of a central government 
with political power of its own. 'Flic central institutions of tire council system 
are mere enterprises among others, without a special apparatus to assert their 
will outside the consent of other councils or of other enterprises. 'Ihe structure 
of the system must be such as to combine central regulation with the self-deter¬ 
mination of the producers. Whereas, under the conditions of underdevelop¬ 
ment which faced the first councils after a successful political revolution (the 
reference is to Russia in 1917, it was practically impossible to realize a commu¬ 
nist society based on workers’ councils; the prevailing conditions in the devel¬ 
oped capitalist nations allow much more lor the actualization of socialism via 
tire council system. It is precisely the more advanced form of capitalism, with 
its advanced technology, high productivity, and network of communication, 
which offers a material base for the establishment of communism based on a 
system of workers’ councils. The council idea is not a thing of the past, but the 
most realistic proposition for the establishment of a socialist society. Nothing 
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which has evolved during ihelasi decades has robbed it of its feasibility; on the 
contrary, it has merely substantiated the non utopian character of the workers’ 
councils and the probability of die emergence of a truly communist society. 


Notes on J.J. Lebel and Paul Mattkk Interview 

L This interview was given in February 1975. It was never published. Initially it was 
aimed to be part of a radio program on workers’ councils which never went on the air. A 
French translation was added to the second French edition of Workers' Councils 
(Spartacus, November 1982). Reprinted from \oL 4 "Workers Councils’-Anton 
Pannckock (ECHANCES), where it appeared as an appendix 
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occupation of Holland by the Germans, and completed after die War. in 1946. 
It was published in Dutch in 1946and then translated by the author, with some 
modifications and additions, for serial publication from 1947-49 in the 
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I. The Task 


1. LABOR 

In the present and coming times, now that Europe is devastated and 
mankind is impoverished by world war, it impends upon the workers of die 
world to organize industry, in order to free themselves from want and exploita¬ 
tion. It will be their task to take into their own hands the management of the 
production of goods. To accomplish this great and difficult work, it will be nec¬ 
essary to fully recognize the present character of labor. The better their knowl¬ 
edge of society and of the position of labor in it, the less difficulties, disap¬ 
pointments and setbacks they will encounter in this striving. 

The basis of society is the production of all goods necessary to life. This 
production, for the most important part, takes place by means of highly devel¬ 
oped technics in large factories and plants by complicated machines. This 
development of technics, from small tools that could be handled by one man, 
to big machines liandled by large collectives of workers of different kind, took 
place in the last centuries. Though small tools are still used as accessories, and 
small shops are still numerous, they hardly play a role in the bulk of the pro¬ 
duction. 

Each factory is an organization carefully adapted to its aims; an organiza¬ 
tion of dead as well as of living forces, of instruments and workers. The forms 
and the character of this organization are determined by the aims it has to 
serve. What are these aims? 

In the present time, production is dominated by capital. The capitalist, pos¬ 
sessor of money, founded die factory, bought the macliines and the raw mate¬ 
rials. hires the workers and makes them produce goods that can be sold. That 
is, he buys die labor power of the workers, to be spent in their daily task, and 
he pays to diem its value, the wages by which they can procure what they need 
to live and to continually restore their labor power. The value a worker creates 
in his daily work in adding it to the value of the raw materials, is larger than 
what he needs for liis living and receives for liis labor power. The difference 
that the capitalist gets in his hands when the product is sold, the surplus-value, 
forms liis profit, which, in so far as it is not consumed, is accumulated into new 
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capital. The labor power of the working class thus may be compared with an 
ore mine, that in exploitation gives out a produce exceeding the cost bestowed 
on it. Hence die term exploitation of labor by capital. Capital itself is die prod¬ 
uct of labor; its bulk is accumulated surplus-value. 

Capital is master of production; it has the factory, the macliines, the pro¬ 
duced goods; the workers’ work at its command; its aims dominate the work 
and determine the character of the organization. The aim of capital is to make 
profit. The capitalist is not driven by the desire to provide his fellow-men widi 
the necessities of life; he is driven by the necessity of making money. If he has 
a shoe factory he is not animated by compassion for die painful feet of other 
people; he is animated by the knowledge that his enterprise must yield profit 
and diat lie will go bankrupt if his profits arc insufficient. Of course, die nor¬ 
mal way to make profit is to produce goods that can be sold at a good price, 
and diey can be sold, normally, only when they are necessary and practical 
consumption goods for die buyers. So die shoemaker, to produce profits for 
himself, has to produce well-fitdng shoes, better or cheaper shoes than others 
make. Thus, normally, capitalist production succeeds in what should be die 
aim of producuon, to provide mankind with its life necessities. But die many 
cases, where it is more profitable to produce superfluous luxuries for die rich 
or trash for the poor, or to sell the whole plant to a competitor who may close 
it, show that the primary object of present production is profit for the capital. 

This object determines the character of die organization of die work in the 
shop. First it establishes die command by one absolute master. If he is the 
owner himself, he has to take care diat he does not lose his capital; on die con 
trary he must increase it. His interest dominates die work; die workers are his 
“hands,” and they have to obey. It determines his part and his function in the 
work. Should die workers complain of their long hours and fatiguing work, he 
points to his task and his solicitudes that keep him busy till late in the night 
after they have gone home without concerning themselves any more He for¬ 
gets to tell, what he hardly understands himself, diat all his often strenuous 
work, all his worry dial keeps liim awake at night, serves only die profit, not 
the production itself. It deals widi the problems of how to sell liis products, how 
to outrival his competitors, how to bring die largest possible part of the total 
surplus-value, into his own coffers. His work is not a productive work; his 
exertions in fighting his competitors are useless for society. But he is the mas¬ 
ter and his aims direct die shop. 

If he is an appointed director he knows that he is appointed to produce prof¬ 
it for the shareholders. If he does not manage to do so, he is dismissed and 
replaced by another man. Of course, he must be a good expert, he must under¬ 
stand the technics of his branch, to be able to direct die work of production. 
But still more he must be expert in profit-making. In die first place he must 
understand die teclmics of increasing die net-profit, by finding out how to pro- 
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duce at least coat, how to sell with most success and how to beat his rivals. This 
every director knows. It determines the management or business. It also deter¬ 
mines the organization witliin the shop. 

The organization of the production within the shop is conducted along two 
lines, of technical and of commercial organization. The rapid development of 
technics in the last century, based upon a wonderful growth of science, has 
improved the methods of work in every branch. Better technics is the best 
weapon in competition, because it secures extra profit at the cost of the rivals. 
This development increased the productivity of labor, it made the goods for use 
and consumption cheaper, more abundant and more varied, it increased the 
means of comfort, and, by lowering the cost of living, i.e., the value of labor 
power, enormously raised the profit of capital. This high stage of technical 
development brought into die factory a rapidly increasing number of experts, 
engineers, chemists, physicists, well versed by their training at universities and 
laboratories in science. They are necessary to direct the intricate technical 
processes, and to improve them by regular application of new scientific discov¬ 
eries. Under their supervision act skilled technicians and workers. So the tech¬ 
nical organization shows a carefully regulated collaboration of various kinds of 
workers, a small number of university-trained specialists, a larger number of 
qualified professionals and skilled workers, besides a great mass of unskilled 
workers to do the manual work. Tlieir combined efforts are needed to run the 
machines and to produce the goods. 

The commercial organization lias to conduct the sale of the product. It stud¬ 
ies markets and prices, it advertises, it trains agents to stimulate buying. It 
includes the so-called scientific management, to cut down costs by distributing 
men and means; it devises incentives to stimulate die workers to more strenu¬ 
ous efforts; it turns advertising into a kind of science taught even at universi¬ 
ties. It is not less, it is even more important than technics to the capitalist mas¬ 
ters; it is the chief weapon in dicir mutual fight. From the view-point of pro¬ 
viding society with its life necessities, however, it is an entirely useless waste of 
capacities. 

But also the forms of technical organization are determined by the same 
motive of profit. Hence the strict limitation of the better paid scientific experts 
to a small number, combined with a mass of cheap unskilled labor. Hence the 
structure of society at large, with its low pay and poor education for the mass¬ 
es, with its higher pay-somuch as higher education demands for the constant 
filling of die ranks-for a scientifically trained minority. 

These technical officials have not only the care of the technical processes of 
production. Under capitalism they have also to act as taskmasters of the work¬ 
ers. Because under capitalism production of goods is inseparably connected 
with production of profit, both being one and the same action, the two charac¬ 
ters of the shop-officials, of a scientific leader of production and of a com- 
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manning helper of exploitation, are intimately combined. So their position is 
ambiguous. On the one hand they arc the collaborators of the manual work¬ 
ers, by their scientific knowledge directing the process of transformation of the 
materials, by their skill increasing the profits, they also are exploited by capital. 
On the other hand they arc the underlings of capital, appointed to hustle the 
workers and to assist the capitalist in exploiting them. 

It may seem that not everywhere the workers arc thus exploited by capital. 
In public-utility enterprises, for instance, or in co-operative factories. Even if we 
leave aside the fact that the former, by their profit, often must contribute to the 
public funds, thus relieving the taxes of the propertied class, the difference with 
other business is not essential. As a rule co-operatives have to compete with pri¬ 
vate enterprises; and public utilities are controlled by the capitalist public by 
attentive criticism. The usually borrowed capital needed in the business 
demands its interest, out of the profits. As in other enterprises there is the per¬ 
sonal command of a director and the forcing up of the tempo of the work. 
There is the same exploitation as in every capitalist enterprise. There may be 
a difference in degree; part of what otherwise is profit may be used to increase 
the wages and to improve the conditions of labor. Rut a limit is soon reached. 
In this respect they may be compared with private model enterprises where 
sensible broad minded directors try to attach the workers by better treatment, 
by giving them the impression of a privileged position, and so are rewarded by 
a better output and increased profit. But it is out of the question that the work¬ 
ers here, or in public utilities or co-operatives, should consider themselves as 
servants of a community, to which to devote all their energy. Directors and 
workers arc living in the social surroundings and the feelings of their respective 
classes. Labor has here the same capitalist character as elsewhere; it constitutes 
its deeper essential nature under the superficial differences of somewhat better 
or worse conditions. 

Labor under capitalism in its essential nature is a system of squeezing. The 
workers must be driven to the utmost exertion of their powers, cither by hard 
constraint or by the kinder arts of persuasion. Capital itself is in a constraint; 
if it cannot compete, if the profits arc inadequate, the business will collapse. 
Against this pressure the workers defend themselves by a continual instinctive 
resistance. If not, if they willingly should give way, more than their daily labor 
power would be taken from them. It would be an encroaching upon their funds 
of bodily power, their vital power would be exhausted before its time, as to 
some extent is the case now; degeneration, anniliilation of health and strength, 
of themselves and their offspring, would be the result. So resist they must. 
Thus every shop, every enterprise, even outside the times of sharp conllict, of 
strikes or wage reductions, is the scene of a constant silent war, of a perpetual 
struggle, of pressure and counter-pressure. Rising and falling under its influ¬ 
ence, a certain norm of wages, hours and tempo of labor establishes itself, keep 
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ing them just at the limit of what is tolerable and intolerable (if intolerable the 
total of production is effected). Hence the two classes, workers and capitalists, 
wliilc having to put up with each other in the daily course of work, in deepest 
essence, by their opposite interests, are implacable foes, living when not fight¬ 
ing, in a land of armed peace. 

Labor in itself is not repulsive. Labor for the supplying of his needs is a 
necessity imposed on man by nature. Like all other living beings, man has to 
exert liis forces to provide for his food. Nature has given them bodily organs 
and mental powers, muscles, nerves and brains, to conform to this necessity. 
Their wants and their means arc harmoniously adapted to one anodier in the 
regular living of their life. So labor, as die normal use of their limbs and capac¬ 
ities, is a normal impulse for man and animal alike. In the necessity of provid¬ 
ing food and slicker dicrc is, to be sure, an element of constraint. Free sponta¬ 
neousness in the use of muscles and nerves, all in their turn, in following every 
whim, in work or play, lies at die bottom of human nature. The constraint of 
his needs compels man to regular work, to suppression of die impulse of the 
moment, to exertion of his powers, to patient perseverance and self-restraint. 
But this self-restraint, necessary as it is for the preservation of oneself, of die 
family, of the community, affords the satisfaction of vanquishing impediments 
in himself or the surrounding world, and gives die proud feeling of reaching 
self-imposed aims. Fixed by its social character, by practice and custom in fam¬ 
ily, tribe or village, die habit of regular work grows into a new nature itself, into 
a natural mode of life, a harmonious unity of needs and powers, of duties and 
disposition. Thus in farming the surrounding nature is transformed into a safe 
home through a lifelong heavy or placid toiL Thus in every people, each in its 
individual way, the old handicraft gave to the artisans the joy of applying their 
skill and fantasy in the making of good and beautiful tilings for use. 

All this has perished since capital became master of labor. In production for 
the market, for sale, die goods arc commodities which besides their utility lor 
the buyer, have exchange-value, embodying die labor implemented; this 
exchange-value determines the money they bring. Formerly a worker in mod¬ 
erate hours-leaving room for occasional strong excrtion-could produce 
enough for his living. But the profit of capital consists in what the worker can 
produce in surplus to his living. The more value he produces and the less die 
value of what he consumes, the larger is die surplus-value seized by capital. 
Hence his life-ncccssides arc reduced, his standard of life is lowered as much as 
possible, his hours arc increased, the tempo of his work is accelerated. Now 
labor loses entirely its old character of pleasant use of body and limbs. Now 
labor turns into a curse and an outrage. And this remains its true character, 
however mitigated by social laws and by trade-union action, both results of die 
desperate resistance of the workers against their unbearable degradation. What 
they may attain is to turn capitalism from a rude abuse into a normal exploita- 
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lion. Still then labor, being labor under capitalism, keeps its innermost charac¬ 
ter of inhuman toil: the workers compelled by the tiireat of hunger to strain 
their forces at foreign command, for foreign profit, without genuine interest, in 
the monotonous fabrication of uninteresting or bad things, driven to the utmost 
of what the overworked body can sustain, are used up at an early age. Ignorant 
economists, unacquainted with the nature of capitalism, seeing the strong aver¬ 
sion of the workers from their work, conclude that productive work, by its very 
nature, b repulsive to man, and must be imposed on unwilling mankind by 
strong means of constraint. 

Of course, this character of their work b not always consciously felt by the 
workers. Sometimes the original nature of work, as an impulsive eagerness of 
action, giving contentment, asserts itself. Especially in young people, kept igno¬ 
rant of capitalism and full of ambition to show their capacities as first-rate 
workers, feeling themselves moreover possessor of an inexhaustible 
labor power. Capitalism has its well-advised ways of exploiting this disposition. 
Afterwards, with the growing solicitudes and duties for the family, the worker 
feels caught between die pressure of the constraint and die limit of hb powers, 
as in tightening fetters he is unable to throw off. And at last, feeling his forces 
decay at an age that for middle-class man b die time of full and matured power, 
he lias to suffer exploitation in tacit resignation, in continuous fear of being 
thrown away as a worn-out tool 

Bad and damnable as work under capitalbm may be, still worse is the lack 
of work. Like every commodity, labor-power sometimes finds no buyer. The 
problematic liberty of the worker to choose his master goes hand in hand with 
the liberty of die capitalist to engage or to dbmbs hb workers. In the continu¬ 
ous development of capitalbm, in die founding of new enterprises and the 
decline or collapse of old ones, the workers arc driven to and fro, arc accumu¬ 
lated here, dismissed there. So they must consider it good luck even, when they 
are allowed to let themselves be exploited. Then they perceive dial they are at 
the mercy of capital. That only with the consent of the masters they have access 
to the machines that wait for their handling. 

Unemployment b the worst scourge of the working class under capitalbm. 
It is inherent in capitalbm. As an ever returning feature it accompanies the peri¬ 
odical crises and depressions, which during the entire reign of capitalbm rav¬ 
aged society at regular intervals. They are a consequence of the anarchy of cap- 
italbt production. Each capitalbt as an independent master of hb enterprise b 
free to manage it at hb will, to produce what he diinks profitable or to close 
the shop when profits arc failing. Contrary to the careful organization within 
the factor)' there is a complete lack of organization in the totality of social pro¬ 
duction. The rapid increase of capital through the accumulated profits, the 
necessity to find profits also for the new capital, urges a rapid increase of pro¬ 
duction flooding die market with unsaleable goods. Then comes the collapse. 
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reducing not only the profits and destroying the superfluous capital, but also 
turning die accumulated hosts of workers out of the factories, throwing them 
upon their own resources or on meagre charity. Then wages are lowered, 
strikes arc inclfective, the mass of the unemployed presses as a heavy weight 
upon die working conditions. What has been gained by hard fight in times of 
prosperity is often lost in times of depression. Unemployment was always the 
chief impediment to a continuous raising of the life standard of the working 
class. 

There have been economists alleging that by die modern development of 
big business this pernicious alternation of crises and prosperity would disap¬ 
pear. They expected that cartels and trusts, monopolizing as they do large 
branches of industry, would bring a certain amount of organization into the 
anarchy of production and smooth its irregulariucs. They did not take into 
account that the primary cause, the yearning for profit, remains, driving die 
organized groups into a fiercer competition, now with mightier forces. The 
incapacity of modern capitalism to cope with its anarchy was shown in a grim 
light by die world crisis of 1930. During a number of long years production 
seemed to have definitely collapsed. Over the whole world millions of workers, 
of farmers, even of intellectuals were reduced to living on the doles, which the 
governments by necessity, had to provide: From this crisis of production the 
present war crisis took its origin. 

In this crisis the true cliaracter of capitalism and the impossibility to main¬ 
tain it, was shown to mankind as in a searclilight. There were the millions of 
people lacking the means to provide f«r their life necessities. There were the 
millions of workers with strong arms, eager to work; there were die machines 
in thousands of shops, ready to whirl and to produce an abundance of goods. 
But it was not allowed. The capitalist ownership of the means of production 
stood between the workers and die machines. This ownership, affirmed if nec¬ 
essary by the power of police and State, forbade die workers to touch the 
machines and to produce all that they themselves and society needed for their 
existence. The machines had to stand and rust, the workers had to hang 
around and suffer want. Why? Because capitalism is unable to manage die 
mighty technical and productive powers of mankind to conform to their origi¬ 
nal aim, to provide for the needs of society. 

To be sure, capitalism now is trying to introduce some sort c i organization 
and planned productioa Its insatiable profit-hunger cannot be satisfied within 
die old realms; it is driven to expand over the world, to seize the riches, to open 
the markets, to subject die peoples of other continents. In a fierce competition 
each of the capitalist groups must try to conquer or to keep to diemselves the 
richest portions of the world. Whereas the capitalist class in England, France, 
Holland made easy profits by the exploitation of rich colonies, conquered in 
former wars, German capitalism with its energy, its capacities, its rapid dcvel- 
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opmcnt, that had come too late in die division of die colonial world, could only 
get its sliare by striving for world-power, by preparing for world-war. It had to 
be the aggressor, die others were the defenders. So it was the first to put into 
action and to organize all the powers of society for this purpose; and then the 
others had to follow its example. 

In this struggle for life between the big capitalist powers the inefficiency of 
private capitalism could no longer be allowed to persist. Unemployment now 
was a foolish, nay, a criminal waste of badly needed manpower. A strict and 
careful organization liad to secure the full use of all die labor power and the 
fighting power of the nation. Now die untenability of capitalism showed itself 
just as grimly from another side. Unemployment was now turned into its oppo¬ 
site, into compulsory labor. Compulsory toil and fighting at the frontiers where 
the millions of strong young men, by die most refined means of destruction 
mutilate, kill, exterminate, “wipe out" each other, for the world-power of their 
capitalist masters. Compulsory labor in die factories where all the rest, women 
and children included, are assiduously producing ever more of these engines of 
murder; whereas the production of die life necessities is constricted to the 
utmost minimum. Shortage and want in everything needed for life and the 
falling back to the poorest and ugliest barbarism is the outcome of the highest 
development of science and technics, is the glorious fruit of the thinking and 
working of so many generations! Why? Because notwithstanding all delusive 
talk about community and fellowship, organized capitalism, too, is unable to 
handle the rich productive powers of mankind to their true purpose, using 
them instead for destruction. 

Thus the working class is confronted with die necessity of itself taking die 
production in hand. The mastery over die machines, over the means of pro¬ 
duction, must be taken out of die unworthy hands that abuse them. This is the 
common cause of all producers, of all who do the real productive work in soci¬ 
ety, die workers, the technicians, die farmers. But it is die workers, chief and 
permanent sufferers from the capitalist system, and moreover, majority of the 
population, on whom it impends to free themselves and the world from this 
scourge. They must manage die means of production. They must be masters 
of the factories, masters of their own labor, to conduct it at their own milL 
Then die machines will be put to their true use, the production of abundance 
of goods, to provide for the life necessities of all. 

This is the task of the workers in the days to come. Tliis is the only road 
to freedom, this is the revolution for which society is ripening. By such a revo¬ 
lution the character of production is entirely reversed; new principles will form 
the basis of society. First, because the exploitation ceases. The produce of die 
common labor will belong to all those who take part in the work. No sur¬ 
plus-value to capital any more; ended is die claim of superfluous capitalists to 
a part of the produce. 
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More important still than the cessation of their share in the produce is die 
cessation of their command over the production. Once die workers arc masters 
over the shops, die capitalists lose their power of leaving in disuse the 
machines, tliese riches of mankind, precious product of die mental and manu¬ 
al exertion of so many generations of workers and thinkers. With the capital¬ 
ists disappears dieir power to dictate what superfluous luxuries or what rubbish 
shall be produced. When the workers have command over the machines they 
will apply diem for die production of all diat the life of society requires. 

This will be possible only by combining all die factories, as the separate 
members of one body, into a well organized system of production. The con¬ 
nection that under capitalism is die fortuitous outcome of blind competition 
and marketing, depending on purdiasc and sale, is then die object of conscious 
planning. Then, instead of the partial and imperfect attempts at organization of 
modem capitalism, that only lead to fiercer fight and destruction, comes die 
perfect organization of production, growing into a world wide system of col¬ 
laboration. For die producing classes cannot be competitors, only collabora¬ 
tors. 

These three characteristics of die new production mean a new world. The 
cessation of die profit for capital, the cessation of unemployment of madiines 
and men, die conscious adequate regulation of production, the increase of the 
produce through efficient organization, give to each worker a larger quantity of 
product with less labor. Now the way is opened for a further development of 
productivity. By die application of all tedinical progress die produce will 
increase in such a degree diat abundance for all will be joined to die disap¬ 
pearance of toil. 


2. LAW AND PROPERTY 

Such a diange in the system of labor implies a diange of Law. Not, of 
course, lliat new laws must first be enacted by Parliament or Congress. It con¬ 
cerns changes in die depth of society (in die customs and practice of sodety), 
far beyond the readi of such temporary things as Parliamentary acts. It relates 
to die fundamental laws, not of one country only, but of human society, found¬ 
ed on man's convictions of Right and Justice. 

These laws are not immutable. To be sure, die ruling classes at all times 
have tried to perpetuate the existing Law by proclaiming that it is based on 
nature, founded on the eternal rights of man, or sanctified by religion. This, for 
the sake of upholding dieir prerogatives and dooming the exploited classes to 
perpetual slavery. Historical evidence, on die contrary, shows that law contin¬ 
ually changed in line widi the changing feelings of right and wrong. 

The sense of right and wrong, the consciousness of justice in men, is not 
accidental It grows up, irresistibly, by nature, out of what diey experience as 
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the fundamental conditions of their life. Society must live; so the relations of 
men must be regulated in such a way-it is this that law provides for-that the 
production of life-necessities may go on unimpeded. Right is what is essential¬ 
ly good and necessary for life. Not only useful for the moment, but needed gen¬ 
erally; not for the life of single individuals, but lor people at large, lor the com¬ 
munity; not for personal or temporal interests, but for the common and lasting 
weal. If the life-conditions change, if the system of production develops into 
new forms, the relations between men change, their feeling of what is right or 
wrong changes with them, and the law has to be altered. 

This b seen most clearly in the laws regulating the right of property. In the 
original savage and barbarian state the land was considered as belonging to the 
tribe that lived on it, hunting or pasturing. Expressed in our terms, we should 
say that the land was common property of the tribe that used it for its living 
and defended it against other tribes. The self-made weapons and tools were 
accessories of the individual, hence were a kind of private property, though not 
in our conscious and exclusive sense of thb word, in consequence of the strong 
mutual bonds amongst die tribesmen. Not laws, but use and custom regulated 
their mutual relations. Such primitive peoples, even agricultural peoples in later 
times (as tlte Russian peasants of before I860' could not conceive the idea of 
private ownership of a tract of land, just as we cannot conceive the idea of pri¬ 
vate ownership of a quantum of air. 

These regulations had to change when the tribes settled and expanded, 
cleared the forests and dissolved into separate individuals (Le., families), each 
working a separate lot. They changed still more when handicraft separated 
from agriculture, when from the casual work of all, it became the continual 
work of some; when the products became commodities, to be sold in regular 
commerce and to be consumed by others than the producers. It is quite natu¬ 
ral that the former who worked a piece of land, who improved it, who did hb 
work at hb own will, without interference Irom others, liad the free disposal of 
the land and the tools; that the produce was hb; that land and produce were 
hb property. Restrictions might be needed for defense, in mediaeval times, in 
the form of possible feudal obligations. It b quite natural that the artisan, as the 
only one who handled hb tools, had tlie exclusive disposal of them, as well as 
of the things he made; that he was the sole owner. 

Thus private ownership becan»e the fundamental law of a society founded 
on small-scale working units. Without being expressly formulated it was felt as 
a necessary right that whoever exclusively handled the tools, the land, the 
product, must be master of them, must have the free dbposal of them. Private 
ownership of the means of production belongs as its necessary juridical attrib¬ 
ute to small trade. 

It remained so, when capitalbm came to be master of industry. It was even 
more consciously expressed, and the French Revolution proclaimed liberty, 
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equality and property the fundamental Rights of die citizen. It was private own¬ 
ership of the means of production simply applied, when, instead of some 
apprentices, tire master-craftsman hired a larger number of servants to assist 
him, to work with his tools and to make products lor him to sell. By means of 
exploiting the labor-power of the workers, die factories and machines, as pri¬ 
vate property of the capitalist, became the source of an immense and ever 
growing increase of capital. Here private ownership performed a new function 
in society. As capitalist ownership it ascertained power and increasing wealth to 
die new ruling class, die capitalists, and enabled diem strongly to develop the 
productivity of labor and to expand their rule over the eardL So this juridical 
institute, notwithstanding die degradation and misery of the exploited workers, 
was felt as a good and beneficent, even necessary institution, promising an 
unlimited progress of society. 

'ITus development, however, gradually changed the inner character of die 
social system. And thereby again the function of private ownership dianged. 
With the joint-stock companies the twofold character of die capitalist facto¬ 
ry-owner, that of directing the production and that of pocketing the 
surplus-value, is splitting up. Labor and property, in olden times intimately 
connected, arc now separated. Owners are the shareholders, living outside die 
process of production, idling in distant country-houses and maybe gambling at 
die exchange. A shareholder lias no direct connection widi die work. His prop¬ 
erty does not consist in tools for him to work with; liis property consists sim¬ 
ply in pieces of paper, in shares of enterprises of which he docs not even know 
the whereabouts. His function in society is diat of a parasite. His ownership 
does not mean that he commands and directs the machines; this is die sole right 
of the director. It means only diat he may claim a certain amount of money 
widiout having to work for it The property in hand, his shares, arc certificates 
showing liis right-guaranteed by law and government, by courts and police-to 
participate in the profits; tides of companionship in dial large Society for 
Exploitation of the World, dial is capitalism. 

The work in the factories goes on «juite apart from the shareholders. Here 
die director and die staff have the care all day, to regulate, to run about, to 
think of cvcrydiing, the workers arc working and toiling from morning (ill 
evening, hurried and abused. Everybody has to exert himself to die utmost to 
render the output as large as possible. But the product of their common work 
is not for those who did die work. Just as in olden times burgesses were ran¬ 
sacked by gangs of wayside robbers, so now people entirely foreign to the pro¬ 
duction come forward and, on the credit of their papers (as registered owners 
of share scrip), seize the chief part of the produce. Not violently; without hav¬ 
ing to move as much as a finger they find it put on their banking account, auto¬ 
matically. Only a poor wage or a moderate salary is left for diose who togedi- 
er did the work of production; all the rest is dividend taken by the sharchold- 
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ers. Is this madness? It is the new function of private ownership of the means 
of production. It is simply the praxis of old inherited law, applied to the new 
forms of labor to which it does no longer lit. 

Here we see how the social function of a juridical institute, in consequence 
of the gradual change of the forms of production, turns into the very reverse 
of its original aim. Private ownership, originally a means to give everybody the 
possibility of productive work, now has turned into the means to prevent the 
workers from the free use of the instruments of production. Originally a means 
to ascertain to the workers the fruits of their labor, it now turned into a means 
to deprive the workers of the fruits of their labor, for the benefit of a class of 
useless parasites. 

How is it, then, that sudi obsolete law still holds sway over society? First, 
because the numerous middle-class and small-business people, the farmer and 
independent artisans cling to it, in the belief that it assures them their small 
property and their living; but with the result that often, with their mortgaged 
holdings, they are the victims of usury and bank-capital. When saying: 1 am 
my own master, they mean: I have not to obey a foreign master; community in 
work as collaborating equals lies far outside their imagination. Secondly and 
chiefly, however, because the power of the State, with its police and military 
force, upholds old law for the benefit of die ruling class, die capitalists. 

In the working class, now, the consciousness of this contradiction is arising 
as a new sense of Right and Justice. 'ITie old right, through the development of 
small trade into big business, lias turned into wrong, and it is felt as a wrong. 
It contradicts the obvious rule that those who do the work and handle the 
equipment must dispose of it in order to arrange and execute the work in the 
best way. The small tool, the small lot could be handled and worked by a sin¬ 
gle person with his family. So dial person had the disposal of it, was the owner. 
The big machines, the factories, the large enterprises can only be handled and 
worked by an organired body of workers, a community of collaborating lorces. 
So this body, the community, must have the disposal of it, in order to arrange 
the work according to their common wilL This common ownership does not 
mean an ownership in the old sense of the word, as the right of using or mis¬ 
using at will. Each enterprise is, but part, the total productive apparatus of soci¬ 
ety, so the right of each body or community of producers is limited by the 
superior right of society, and has to be carried out in regular connection with 
the others. 

Common ownership must not be confounded with public ownership. In 
public ownership, often advocated by notable social reformers, the State or 
another political body is master of the production. The workers are not mas¬ 
ters of their work, they are commanded by the State officials, who are leading 
and directing the production. Whatever may be the conditions of labor, how 
ever human and considerate the treatment, the fundamental fact is that not the 
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workers ihemselvcs, bul the officials dispose of the means of production, dis¬ 
pose of die product, manage the entire process, decide what part of the produce 
shall be reserved for innovations, lor wear, for improvements, for social expens¬ 
es, what part has to fall to the workers, what pan to themselves. In short, the 
workers still receive wages, a share of the product determined by the masters. 
Under public ownership of the means of production, the workers arc still sub¬ 
jected to and exploited by a ruling class. Public ownership is a middle-class pro¬ 
gram of a modernized and disguised form of capitalism. Common ownership 
by the producers can be the only goal of the working class. 

Thus the revolution of the system of production is intimately bound up 
with a revolution of Law. It is based on a change in the deepest convictions of 
Right and Justice. Each production-system consists of die application of a cer¬ 
tain technique, combined with a certain Law regulating the relations of men in 
their work, fixing their rights and duties. The technics of small tools combined 
with private ownership means a society of free and equal competing small pro¬ 
ducers. The technics of big machines combined with private ownership, means 
capitalism. The technics of big machines, combined with common ownership, 
means a free collaborating humanity. Thus capitalism is an intermediate sys¬ 
tem. a transitional form resulting from the application of the old Law to die 
new technics. While the technical development enormously increased the pow¬ 
ers of man, the inherited law that regulated the use of these powers subsisted 
nearly unchanged. No wonder that it proved inadequate, and that society fell 
to such distress. This is die deepest sense of the present world crisis. Mankind 
simply neglected in time to adapt its old law to its new technical powers. 
Therefore it now suffers ruin and destruction. 

Technique is a given power. To be sure, its rapid development is the work 
of man, the natural result of thinking over the work, of experience and exper¬ 
iment, of exertion and competition. But once established, its application is auto¬ 
matic, outside our free choice, imposed like a given force of nature. We cannot 
go back, as poets have wished, to the general use of die small tools of our fore¬ 
fathers. Law, on the other hand, must be instituted by man with conscious 
design. Such as it is established, it determines freedom or slavery of man 
towards man and towards his technical equipment. 

When inherited law, in consequence of the silent growth of technics, has 
turned into a means of exploitation and oppression, it becomes an object of 
contest between the social classes, the exploiting and the exploited class. So 
long as the exploited class dutifully acknowledges existing law as Right and 
Justice, so long its exploitation remains lawful and unchallenged. When then 
gradually in the masses arises a growing consciousness of their exploitation, at 
the same time new conceptions of Right awaken in them. Widi the growing 
feeling that existing law is contrary of justice, their will is roused to change it 
and to make their convictions of right and justice the law of society. The means 
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that the sense of being wronged is not sufficient. Only when in great masses of 
the workers tliis sense grows into such clear and deep convictions of Right that 
they permeate the entire being, filling it with a lirm determination and a fiery 
enthusiasm, they will be able to develop the powers needed for revolving the 
social structure. Even then this will be only the preliminary condition. A heavy 
and lengthy struggle to overcome the resistance of the capitalist class defending 
its rule with the utmost power, will be needed to establish the new order. 

3. SHOP ORGANIZATION 

Thus die idea of their common ownership of the means of production is 
beginning to take hold of the minds of the workers. Once they feel the new 
order, their own mastery over labor to be a matter of necessity and of justice, 
all their thoughts and all their actions will be consecrated to its realization. 
They know tliat it cannot be done at once; a long period of fight will be 
unavoidable, lb break the stubborn resistance of the ruling classes the workers 
will have to exert their utmost forces. All the powers of mind and character, of 
organization and knowledge, which they arc capable of mustering must be 
developed. And first of all they liave to make dear to themselves what it is they 
aim at, what this new order means. 

Man, when he has to do a work, first conceives it in his mind as a plan, as 
a more or less conscious design. This distinguishes the actions of man from the 
instinctive actions of animals. Tliis also holds, in principle, for the common 
struggles, the revolutionary action of social classes. Not entirely, to be sure; 
there is a great deal of unpremeditated spontaneous impulse in their outbursts 
of passionate revolt. The fighting workers are not an army conducted after a 
neatly conceived plan of action by a staff of able leaders. They are a people 
gradually rising out of submissiveness and ignorance, gradually coming to con¬ 
sciousness of their exploitation, again and again driven to fight for better liv¬ 
ing conditions, by degrees developing their powers. New feelings spring up in 
their hearts, new thoughts arise in their heads, how the world might and should 
be. New wishes, new ideals, new aims fill their mind and direct their will and 
action. Their aims gradually take a more concise shape. From the simple strife 
for better working conditions, in the beginning, they grow into the idea of a 
fundamental reorganization of society. For several generations already the ideal 
of a world without exploitation and oppression has taken hold of the minds of 
the workers. Nowadays the conception of the workers themselves master of the 
means of production, themselves directing their labor, arises ever more strong¬ 
ly in their minds. 

This new organization of labor we liave to investigate and to clarify to our¬ 
selves and to one another, devoting to it the best powers of our mind. We can¬ 
not devise it as a fimtasy; we derive it from the real conditions aod needs of 
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present work and present workers. It cannot, of course, be depicted in detail; 
we do not know the future conditions that will determine its precise forms. 
Those forms will take shape in the minds of the workers then facing the task. 
"We must content ourselves for the present to trace the general outlines only, the 
leading ideas that will direct the actions of the working class. They will be as 
the guiding stars that in all the vicissitudes of victory and adversity in fight, of 
success and failure in organization, keep the eyes steadily directed towards the 
great goaL They must be elucidated not by minute descriptions of detail but 
chiefly by comparing the principles of the new world with the known forms of 
exis«ng organizations. 

When the workers seize the lactones to organize the work an immensity of 
new and diflicult problems arises before them. But they dispose of an immen¬ 
sity of new powers also. A new system of production never is an artificial struc¬ 
ture erected at will. It arises as an irresistible process of nature, as a convulsion 
moving society in its deepest entrails, evoking the mightiest forces and passions 
in man. It is the result of a tenacious and probably long class struggle. The 
forces required for construction can develop and grow up in this light only. 

What are the foundations of the new society? The)’ are the social forces of 
fellowship and solidarity, of discipline and enthusiasm, tile moral forces of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to the community, the spiritual forces of knowledge, 
of courage and perseverance, the firm organization that binds all these forces 
into a unity of purpose, all of them are the outcome of the class fight. They 
cannot purposely be prepared in advance. Their first traces arise spontaneous¬ 
ly in die workers out of their common exploitation; and dicn they grow inces¬ 
santly through the necessities of the fight, under the influence of experience 
and of mutual inducement and instruction. They must grow because their full¬ 
ness brings victory, their deficiency defeat. But even after a success in fighting 
attempts at new construction must fail, so long as the social lorces are insuffi¬ 
cient, so long as the new principles do not entirely occupy the workers’ hearts 
and minds. And in that case, since mankind must live, since production must 
go on. other powers, powers of constraint, dominating and suppressing forces, 
will take the production in their hands. So the fight has to be taken up ever 
anew, till the social forces in die working class have reached such a height as to 
render them capable oi being the self-governing masters of society. 

The great task of die workers is die organization cf production on a new 
basis. It has to begin with the organization within the shop. Capitalism, too, 
had a carefully planned shop-organization; but the principles of the new organ¬ 
ization arc entirely different. The technical basis is the same in both cases; it is 
die discipline of work imposed by the regular running of the machines. But the 
social basis, the mutual relations of men, are the very opposite of what diey 
were. Collaboration of equal companions replaces the command of masters 
and the obedience of servants. The sense of duty, the devotion to the commu 
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nity, the praise or blame of the comrades according to efforts and achieve¬ 
ments, as incentives take tire place of fear f*r hunger and perpetual risk of los¬ 
ing the job. Instead of the passive utensils and victims of capital, the workers 
arc now the self-reliant masters and organizers of production, exalted by the 
proud feeling of being active co-operators in the rise of a new humanity. 

The ruling body in this shop-organization is the entirety of the collaborat¬ 
ing workers. They assemble to discuss matters and in assembly take their deci¬ 
sions. So everybody who takes part in the work takes part in the regulation of 
the common work. This is all self-evident and normal, and the method seems 
to be identical to that followed when under capitalism groups or unions of 
workers had to decide by vote on the common affairs. But there are essential 
differences. In the unions there was usually a division of task between the offi¬ 
cials and the members; the officials prepared and devised the proposals and the 
members voted. With their fatigued bodies and weary minds the workers had 
to leave the conceiving to others; it was only in part or in appearance that they 
managed their own affairs. In the common management of the shop, however, 
they have to do everything themselves, the conceiving, die devising, as well as 
the deciding. Devotion and emulation not only play their role in everybody’s 
work-task, but are still more essential in the common task of regulating the 
whole. First, because it is the all-important common cause, which they cannot 
leave to others. Secondly, because it deals with the mutual relations in their 
own work, in which they are all interested and all competent, which therefore 
commands their profound considerations, and which thorough discussion must 
settle. So it is not only the bodily, but still more the mental effort bestowed by 
each in his participation in the general regulation that is the object of competi¬ 
tion and appreciation. The discussion, moreover, must bear another character 
than in societies and unions under capitalism, where there are always differ¬ 
ences of personal interest. There in his deeper consciousness everybody is con¬ 
cerned with his own safeguarding, and discussions have to adjust and to 
smooth out these differences in the common action. Here, however, in the new 
community of labor, all the interests are essentially the same, and all thoughts 
are directed to the common aim of effective co-operative organization. 

In great factories and plants the number of workers is too large to gather in 
one meeting, and far too large for a real and thorough discussion. Here deci¬ 
sions can only be taken in two steps, by the combined action of assemblies of 
the separate sections of the plant, and assemblies of central committees of del¬ 
egates. The functions and the practice of these committees cannot exactly be 
ascertained in advance now; they are entirely new. an essential part of the new 
economic structure. When facing the practical needs the workers will develop 
the practical structure. Yet something of their character may, in general lines, 
be derived by comparing them with bodies and organizations known to us. 
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In ihc old capitalist world central committees of delegates are a well-known 
institution. Y\fc have them in parliaments, in all kinds of political bodies and in 
leading boards of societies and unions. They arc invested with autliority over 
their constituents, or even rule over them as their masters. As such it is in line 
with a social system of a working mass of people exploited and commanded by 
a ruling minority. Now, however, the task is to build up a form of organization 
for a body of collaborating free producers, actually and mentally controlling 
their common productive action, regulating it as equals after their own will-a 
quite different social system. Again in the old world we have union councils 
administering the current affairs after the membership, assembling at greater 
intervals, have fixed the general policy. What these councils then have to deal 
with arc the trifles of the day, not vital questions. Now, however, basis and 
essence of life itself are concerned, the productive work, that occupies and has 
to occupy everybody's mind continually, as the one and greatest object of their 
thoughts. 

The new conditions of labor make these shop-committees something quite 
different from everything we know in the capitalist world. They are central, but 
not ruling bodies, they arc no governing board. The delegates constituting 
them have been sent by sectional assemblies with special instructions; they 
return to these assemblies to report on the discussion and its result, and after 
further deliberation the same or other delegates may go up with new instruc¬ 
tions. In such a way they act as the connecting links between the personnels of 
the separate sections. Neither arc the shop-committees bodies of experts to pro¬ 
vide the directing regulations for the non-expert multitude. Of course, experts 
will be necessary, single or in bodies, to deal with the special technical and sci¬ 
entific problems. The shop-committees, however, have to deal with the daily 
proceedings, the mutual relations, the regulation of the work, where everybody 
is expert and at the same time an interested party. Among other items it is up 
to them to put into practice what special experts suggest. Nor arc the 
shop committees the responsible bodies for the good management of the 
whole, with die consequence that every member may shift his part of respon¬ 
sibility upon the impersonal collectivity. On the contrary, whereas this man¬ 
agement is incumbent upon all in common, single persons may be consigned 
special tasks which to fulfill with their entire capacity, in full responsibility, 
whilst they carry all the honors for die achievement. 

AU members of the personnel, men and women, younger and older, who 
take part in the work, as equal companions take their part in this shop-organi¬ 
zation, in the actual work as well as in the general regulation. Of course, there 
will be much difference in the personal tasks, easier or more difficult according 
to force and capacities, different in character according to inclination and abil¬ 
ities. And, of course, the differences in general insight will give a preponder¬ 
ance to the advice of the most intelligent. At first, when as an inheritance of 
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capitalism there are large differences in education and training, the lack of good 
technical and general knowledge in the masses will be felt as a heavy deficien¬ 
cy. Then the small number of highly trained professional technicians and sci¬ 
entists must act as technical leaders, without thereby acquiring a commanding 
or socially leading position, without gaining privileges other than the estima¬ 
tion of their companions and the moral authority that ahvays attaches to capac¬ 
ity and knowledge. 

The organization of a shop is the conscious arrangement and connection of 
all the separate procedures into one whole. All these interconnections of mutu¬ 
ally adapted operations may be represented in a well-ordered scheme, a mental 
image of the actual process. As such it was present in the first planning and in 
the later improvements and enlargements. This image must be present in the 
minds, of all the collaborating workers; they all must have a thorough acquain 
tance with what is their own common affair. Just as a map or a graph fixes and 
shows in a plain, to everyone intelligible picture the connections of a compli¬ 
cated totality, so here the state of the total enterprise, at every moment, in all 
its developments must be rendered visible by adequate representations. In 
numerical form this is done by bookkeeping. Bookkeeping registers and fixes 
all that happens in the process of production: what raw materials enter the 
shop, what machines arc procured, what product they yield, how much labor 
is bestowed upon the products, how many hours of work arc given by every 
worker, what products arc delivered. It follows and describes die llow of mate¬ 
rials through the process of production. It allows continually to compare, in 
comprehensive accounts, the results with die previous estimates in planning. So 
the production in the shop is made into a mentally controlled process. 

Capitalist management of enterprises also knows mental control of the pro¬ 
duction. Here, too, the proceedings are represented by calculation and book¬ 
keeping. But there is this fundamental difference that capitalist calculation is 
adapted entirely to the viewpoint of production of profit It deals with prices 
and costs as its fundamental data; work and wages are only factors in the cal¬ 
culation of the resulting profit on the yearly balance account. In the new sys¬ 
tem of production, on the other hand, hours of work is the fundamental datum, 
whether they arc still expressed, in the beginning, in money units, or in then- 
own true form. In capitalist production calculation and bookkeeping is a secret 
of the direction, the office. It is no concern of the workers; they are objects of 
exploitation, they arc only factors in the calculation of cost and produce, acces¬ 
sories to the machines. In the production under common ownership the book¬ 
keeping is a public matter; it lies open to all. The workers have always a com¬ 
plete view of the course of the whole process. Only in this way they arc able to 
discuss matters in the sectional assemblies and in the shop-commit tees, and to 
decide on what has to be done. The numerical results are made visible, more¬ 
over, by statistical tables, by graphs and pictures that display the situation at a 
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glance. This information is not restricted to the personnel of die shop; it is a 
public matter, open to all outsiders. Every shop is only a member in the social 
production, and also the connection of its doings with the work outside is 
expressed in the book-keeping. Thus insight in the production going on in 
every enterprise is a piece of common knowledge lor all the producers. 

4. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Labor is a social process. Each enterprise is part of the productive body of 
society. The total social production is formed by their connection and collabo¬ 
ration. Like the cells that constitute a living organism, they cannot exist isolat¬ 
ed and cut off from the body. So the organization of the work inside die shop 
is only one half of the task of the workers. Over it, a still more important task, 
stands the joining of the separate enterprises, their combination into a social 
organization. 

Whereas organization within the shop already existed under capitalism, 
and had only to be replaced by another, based on a new foundation, social 
organization of all die shops into one whole is, or was until recent years, some¬ 
thing entirely new, without precedent. So utterly new, that during the entire 
nineteenth century die establisliing of this organization, under the name of 
“socialism* was considered die main task of the working class. Capitalism con¬ 
sisted of an unorganized mass of independent entcrpriscs-“a jostling crowd of 
separate private employers,” as the program of the Labor Party expresses it- 
connected only by the chance relations of market and competition, resulting in 
bankruptcies, overproduction and crisis, unemployment and an enormous 
waste of materials and labor power. To abolish it, the working class should con¬ 
quer die political power and use it to organize industry and production. This 
State socialism was considered, then, as the first step into a new development. 

In the last years the situation lias changed in so far tliat capitalism itself has 
made a beginning with State-run organization. It is driven not only by the sim¬ 
ple wish to increase productivity and profits dirough a rational planning of pro¬ 
duction. In Russia there was the necessity of making up for the backwardness 
of economic development by means of a deliberate rapid organization of indus¬ 
try by the bolshcvist government. In Germany it was the fight for world power 
that drove to State control of production and State-organization of industry. 
This fight was so heavy a task that only by concentrating into the hands of the 
State die power over all productive forces could the German capitalist class 
have a chance of success. In national-socialist organization property and prof- 
it-though strongly cut for State nccds-remain with the private capitalist, but 
die disposal over the means of production, dieir direction and management lias 
been taken over by the State officials. By an efficient organization die unim¬ 
paired production of profits is secured for capital and for the State This organ- 
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ization of the production at large is founded on die same principles as the 
organization within the factory, on die personal command of the general direc¬ 
tor of society, the Ixradcr, the head of the State. Wherever Government takes 
control over industry, authority and constraint take the place of die former 
freedom of the capitalist producers. The political power of the State officials is 
greatly strengthened by their economic power, by their command over the 
means of production, the foundation of society. 

The principle of the working class is in every respect the exact opposite. 
The organization of production by the workers is founded on f ree collabora¬ 
tion: no masters, no servants. The combination of all die enterprises into one 
social organization lakes place after die same principle. The mechanism for this 
purpose must be built up by the workers. 

Given the impossibility to collect the workers of all die factories into one 
meeting, the)' can only express their will by means of delegates. For such bod¬ 
ies of delegates in later times the name of workers’ councils lias come into use. 
Ever)' collaborating group or personnel designates the members who in the 
council assemblies have to express its opinion and its wishes. These took an 
active part themselves in the deliberations of diis group, they came to the front 
as able defenders of the views dial carried the majority. Now they are sent as 
the spokesmen of die group to confront die views widi those of other groups 
in order to come to a collective decision. Though dieir personal abilities play a 
role in persuading the colleagues and in clearing problems, their weight docs 
not lay in their individual strength, but in the strength of die community that 
delegated them. What carries weight are not simple opinions but still more the 
will and the readiness of the group to act accordingly. Different persons will act 
as delegates according to the different questions raised and the forthcoming 
problems. 

The chief problem, the basis of all the rest, is the production itself. Its 
organization has two sides, the establisliment of general rules and norms and 
the practical work itself. Norms and rules must be established for the mutual 
relations in the work, for the rights and duties. Under capitalism the norm con¬ 
sisted in the command of the master, the director. Under State-capitalism it con¬ 
sisted in die mightier command of the Leader, the central government. Now, 
however, ail producers are free and equal. Now in the economic field of labor 
the same change takes place as occur in former centuries in the political field, 
with the rise of the middle class. When the rule of the citizens came in place of 
die rule of the absolute monarch, this could not mean dial for his arbitrary will 
the arbitrary will of everybody was substituted. It meant that, henceforward, 
laws established by the common will should regulate the public rights and 
duties. So now, in the realm of labor, the command of the master gives way to 
rules fixed in common, to regulate the social rights and duties, in production 
and consumption. To formulate diem will be the first task of the workers’ coun- 
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oils. This is not a difficult task, not a matter of prof ound study or serious dis¬ 
cordance. For every worker these rules will immediately spring up in his con¬ 
sciousness as the natural basis of the new society: everyone's duty to take part 
in die production in accordance with his forces and capacities, everyone’s right 
to enjoy his adequate part of tlie collective product. 

How will the quantities of labor spent and the quantities of product to 
which he is entitled be measured? In a society where die goods are produced 
directly for consumption there is no market to exchange them; and no value, 
as expression of die labor contained in them establishes itself automatically out 
of the processes of buying and selling. Here the labor spent must be expressed 
in a direct way by the number of hours. The administration keeps book 
(records] of the hours of labor contained in every piece or unit quantity of 
product, as well as of the hours spent by each of the workers. In the averages 
over all the workers of a factory, and finally, over all the factories of the same 
category, the personal differences are smoothed out and the personal results are 
intercompared. 

In the first times of transition when there is much devastation to be 
repaired, the first problem is to build up die production apparatus and to keep 
people alive. It is quite possible that the habit, imposed by war and famine, of 
having the indispensable foodstuffs distributed without distinction is simply 
continued. It is most probable that, in those times of reconstruction, when all 
the forces must be exerted to the utmost, when, moreover, die new moral prin¬ 
cipals of common labor are only gradually forming, the right of consumption 
will be coupled to the performance of work. The old popular saying tliat who 
ever docs not work shall not eat, expresses an instinctive feeling of justice. Here 
it is not only the recognition that labor is the basis of all human life, but also 
the proclaiming that now there is an end to capitalist exploitation and to appro¬ 
priating die fruits of foreign labor by property tides of an idle class. 

This does not mean, of course, tliat now the total produce is distributed 
among the producers, according to the time given by each. Or, expressed in 
another way, tliat every worker receives, in the form of products, just the quan¬ 
tity of liours of labor spent in working. A considerable part of the work must 
be spent on the common property, on the perfection and enlargement of the 
productive apparatus. Under capitalism part of die surplus-value served this 
purpose; the capitalist had to use part of his profit, accumulated into new cap¬ 
ital, to innovate, expand and modernize his technical equipment, in his case 
driven by the necessity not to be outflanked by his competitors. So the progress 
in technics took place in forms of exploitation. Now, in the new form of pro 
duction, this progress is the common concern of the workers. Keeping them¬ 
selves alive is the most immediate, but building die basis of future production 
is the most glorious part of their task. They will have to settle what part of their 
total labor shall be spent on the making of better machines and more efficient 
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tools, on research and experiment, for facilitating die work and improving the 
production. 

Moreover, part of the total time and labor of society must be spent on 
non-productive, though necessary activities, on general administration, on edu¬ 
cation, on medical service. Children and old people will receive their share of 
the produce without corresponding achievements. I\:oplc incapable of work 
must be sustained; and especially in the first time there will be a large number 
of human wrecks left by the former capitalist world. Probably the rule will pre¬ 
vail that the productive work is the task of the younger part of the adults; or, 
in other words, is the task of everybody during that period of his life when 
both the tendency and the capacity for vigorous activity are greatest. By the 
rapid increase of die productivity of labor this part, the time needed to produce 
all the life necessities, will continually decrease, and an increasing part of life 
will be available lor other purposes and activities. 

‘IIle basis of the social organization of production consists in a careful 
administration, in the form of statistics and bookkeeping. Statistics of the con¬ 
sumption of all the different goods, statistics of the capacity of the industrial 
plants, of the machines, of the soil, of the mines, of the means of transport, sta¬ 
tistics of the population and the resources of towns, districts and countries, all 
these present the foundation of the entire economic process in well ordered 
rows of numerical data. Statistics of economic processes were already known 
under capitalism; but they remained imperfect because the independence and 
the limited view of the private business men and they found only a limited 
application. Now they are the starting point in the organization of production; 
to produce the right quantity of goods, the quantity used or wanted must be 
known. At the same time statistics as the compressed result of the numerical 
registration of the process of production, the comprehensive summary of the 
bookkeeping, expresses the course of development. 

Tire general bookkeeping, comprehending and encompssing die adminis¬ 
trations of the seprate enterprises, combines them all into a representation of 
the economic process of society. In different degrees of range it registers the 
entire process of transformation of matter, following it from the raw materials 
at their origin, through all the factories, through all the hands, down to the 
goods ready for consumption. In uniting the results of co-oprating enterprises 
of a sort into one whole it compres their efficiency, it averages the hours of 
bbor needed and directs the attention to the ways open for progress. Once the 
organization of production has been carried out the administration is the com- 
prativcly simple task of a network of interconnected computing ofiices. Every 
enterprise, every contingent group of enterprises, ever)- branch of production, 
every township or district, for production and for consumption, has its oflice, 
to take care of the administration, to collect, to treat and to discuss the figures 
and to put them into a prspicuous form easy to survey. Their combined work 
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makes the material basis of life a mentally dominated process. As a plain and 
intelligible numerical image the process of production is laid open to every¬ 
body's views. Here mankind views and controls its own life. What the work¬ 
ers and their councils devise and plan in organised collaboration is shown in 
character and results in the figures of bookkeeping. Only because they are per¬ 
petually before the eyes of every worker the direction of social production by 
the producers themselves is rendered possible. 

This organization of economic life is entirely different from the forms of 
organization developed under capitalism; it is more perfect and more simple. 
The intricacies and difficulties in capitalist organization, for which the much 
glorified genius of big business men was needed, always dealt with their mutu¬ 
al struggle, with the arts and tricks of capitalist warfare to subdue or annihilate 
the competitors. All this lias disappeared now. The plain aim, the providing for 
the life necessities of mankind, makes the entire structure plain and direct. 
Administration of large quantities, fundamentally, is hardly more difficult or 
more complicated than that of small quantities; only a couple of ciphers has to 
be put behind the figures. The rich and multiform diversity of wants and w ish¬ 
es that in small groups of people is hardly less than in large masses, now, by 
their massal character, can be secured more easily and more completely. 

The function and the place numerical administration occupies ■> society 
depends on the character of this society. Financial administration of States was 
always necessary as part of the central government, and the computing officials 
were subordinate servants of the kings or other rulers. Where in modern cap¬ 
italism production subjected to an encompassing central organization, those 
who have the central administration in their hands will be the leading directors 
of economy and develop into a ruling bureaucracy. When in Russia the revo¬ 
lution of 1917 led to a rapid expansion of industry and hosts of workers still 
permeated by the barbarous ignorance of the villages crowded into the new fac¬ 
tories they lacked die power to clieck die rising dominance of die bureaucracy 
then organizing into a new ruling class. When in Germany, 1933, a sternly 
organized party conquered the State power, as organ of its central administra¬ 
tion it took in hand die organization of all die forces of capitalism. 

Conditions arc entirely different when the w orkers as masters of their labor 
and as free producers organize production. The administration by means of 
bookkeeping and computing is a special task of certain persons, just as ham¬ 
mering steel or baking bread is a special task of other persons, all equally use¬ 
ful and necessary. The workers in the computing offices are neither servants 
nor rulers. They are not officials in the service of the workers’ councils, obe¬ 
diently liaving to perform their orders. They are groups of workers, like other 
groups collectively regulating their work themselves, disposing of their imple¬ 
ments, performing their duties, as does every group, in continual connection 
with the needs of the whole. They are the experts who have to provide the basi 
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cal data of the discussions and decisions in the assemblies of workers and of 
councils. They liave to collect die data, to present them in an easily intelligible 
form of tables, of graphs, of pictures, so that every worker at every moment 
has a clear image of the state of diings. Their knowledge is not a private prop¬ 
erty giving them power; they are not a body with exclusive administrative 
knowledge that thereby somehow could exert a deciding influence. The prod¬ 
uct of their labor, the numerical insight needed for the work's progress, is avail¬ 
able to all. This general knowledge is the foundation of all die discussions and 
decisions of die workers and their councils by which the organization of labor 
is performed. 

For die first time in history the economic life, in general and in detail, lies 
as an open book before the eyes of mankind The foundations of society, under 
capitalism a huge mass hidden in die dark depths, dimly lighted here and there 
by statistics on commerce production, now has altered in to the full daylight 
and sltows its detailed structure. Here we dispose of a science of society con¬ 
sisting of a well-ordered knowledge of facts, out of which leading causal rela¬ 
tions are readily grasped. It forms die basis of die social organization of labor 
just as the knowledge of the facts of nature, condensed they too into causal 
relations, forms the basis of the technical organization of labor. As a knowledge 
of tlx: common simple facts of daily life it is available to everyone and enables 
liim to survey and grasp the necessities of the whole as well as his own part in 
it. It forms the spiritual equipment through wliich the producers are able to 
direct the production and to control their world. 


5. OBJECTIONS 

The principles of the new structure of society appear so natural and self-evi¬ 
dent, diat diere may seem to be litde room for doubts or objections. The 
doubts come from the okl traditions that fill die minds with cobwebs, so long 
as the fresh storm wind of social activity docs not blow through them. The 
objections are raised by the other classes that, up till now are leading society. 
So first we have to consider dx: objections of die bourgeoisie, die ruling class 
of capitalists. 

One might say that the objections of the members of die capitalist class do 
not matter. We cannot convince them, nor is diis necessary. Their ideas and 
convictions, as well as our own, are class ideas, determined by class conditions 
different from ours by the dilfcrcnce in life conditions and in social function. 
We have not to convince tlx:m by reasoning, but to beat them by power. 

But, we should not forget that capitalist power to a great extent is spiritual 
power, power over dx: minds of the workers. The ideas of the ruling class dom¬ 
inate society and permeate the minds of the exploited classes. They are fixed 
there, fundamentally, by the inner strength and necessity of the system of pro- 
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duction; they are actually implanted there by education and propaganda, by 
the influence of school, church, press, literature, broadcasting and film. As long 
as this holds, die working class, lacking consciousness of its class position, 
acquiescing in exploitation as the normal condition of life docs not think of 
revolt and cannot fight. Minds submissive to die doctrines of the masters can¬ 
not hope to win freedom. They must overcome the spiritual sway of capitalism 
over their minds before they actually can tlirow off its yoke. Capitalism must 
be beaten theoretically before it can be beaten materially. Because then only the 
absolute certainty of the truth of their opinions as well as of die justice of their 
aims can give such confidence to the workers as is needed for victory. Because 
then only hesitation and misgivings will lame the forces of the foe. Because 
then only tlie wavering middle groups, instead of fighting for capitalism, may 
to a certain degree conceive the necessity of social transformation and die ben¬ 
efit of the new order. 

So we have to face the objections raised from the side of die capitalist class. 
They proceed direedy from its view of die world. For the bourgeoisie capital¬ 
ism is die only possible and natural system of society, or at least, since more 
primitive forms preceded its most developed final form. Hence all the phe¬ 
nomena presented by capitalism are not considered as temporary but as natu¬ 
ral plienomcna, founded on the eternal nature of man. The capitalist class secs 
the deep aversion of the workers against their daily labor; and how they only 
resign themselves to it by dire necessity. It concludes that man in the great mass 
is naturally averse to regular productive work, and for dial reason is bound to 
remain poor-with the exception of die energetic, industrious and capable 
minority, who love work and so become leaders, directors and capitalists. Tlien 
it follows dial, if the workers should be collectively masters of the production, 
without the competitive principle of personal reward for personal exertion, the 
lary majority will do as little as possible, trying to live upon what a more indus¬ 
trious minority performs; and universal poverty would inevitably be the result. 
All the wonderful progress, all the abundance capitalism has brought in the last 
century will then be lost, when the stimulus of personal interest is removed; 
and mankind will sink back into barbarism. 

To refute such objections it is sufficient to point out that they form the nat¬ 
ural viewpoint from the odier side of society, from tlie side of the exploiting 
class. Never in history were tlie old rulers able to acknowledge tlie capability 
of a new rising class; they expected an inevitable failure as soon as it should try 
to manage die affairs; and the new class, conscious of its forces, could show 
these only in conquering and after having conquered power. Thus now- the 
workers grow conscious of tlie inner strength of their class; their superior 
knowledge of the structure of society, of the character of productive labor 
shows them the futility of tlie capitalist point of view. They will have to prove 
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their capacities, certainly. But not in the form of standing a test beforehand. 
Their test will be their fight and victory. 

This argument is not directed to the capitalist class, but to my fellow work¬ 
ers. The middle class ideas still permeating large masses of them consist chiefly 
in doubt and disbelief in their own forces. As long as a class does not believe 
in themselves, they cannot expect that other groups should believe in them. 
This lack of self-confidence, the chief weakness now, cannot be entirely 
removed under capitalism with its many degrading and exhausting influences. 
In times of emergency, however, world crisis and impending ruin, compelling 
the working class to revolt and fight, will also, once it has won, compel it to 
take control of production. Then the command of dire need treads under foot 
the implanted timorous diffidence of their own forces and die imposed task 
rouses unexpected energies. Whatever hesitation or doubt may be in their 
minds this one thing tire workers know for certain: that diey, better than tire 
idle people of property, know what is work, dial diey can work, and that they 
will work. The futile objections of the capitalist class will collapse with this class 
itself. 

More serious objections are raised from odier sides. From such as consider 
themselves and are considered as friends, as allies or spokesmen of die work¬ 
ing class. In later capitalism dierc is a widespread opinion, among intellectuals 
and social reformers, among trade union leaders and social democrats, that 
capitalist production for profit is bad and has to disappear, and that it has to 
make place for some kind of socialist system of production. Organization of 
production, they say, is die means of producing abundance for all. The capi¬ 
talist anarchy of the totality of production must be abolished by imitating the 
organized order within the factory. Just as in a well-directed enterprise die per¬ 
fect running of every detail and the highest efficiency of the whole is secured 
by the central authority of the director and the staff, so in the still more com¬ 
plicated social structure the right interaction and connection of all its parts can 
only be secured by a central leading power. 

The lack of such a ruling power, they say, is what must be objected to the 
system of organization by means of workers’ councils. They argue that nowa¬ 
days production is not live liandling of simple tools, easily to survey by every¬ 
body. as in die bygone days of our ancestors, but the application of die most 
abstract sciences, accessible only to capable and well instructed minds. They 
say that a clear sighted view on an intricate structure and its capable manage¬ 
ment demand talents dial only few are gifted with; that it faib to see that the 
majority of people arc dominated by narrow selfishness, and that they lack the 
capacities and even the interest to take up diesc large responsibilities. And 
should die workers in stupid presumption reject the leadership of die most 
capable, and try to direct production and society by their own masses, then, 
however industrious they may be, dicir failure would be inevitable; every fac- 
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lory would soon be a cliaos, and decline would be die result. They must fail 
because they cannot muster a leading power of sufficient authority to impose 
obedience and thus to secure a smooth running of the complicated organisa¬ 
tion. 

Where to find such a central power? They argue, we have it already in State 
government. Till now Government restricted its functions to political affairs; it 
will have to extend them to economic affairs-as already it is compelled to do 
in some minor cases-to the general management of production and distribu¬ 
tion. For is not war against hunger and misery equally, and even more impor¬ 
tant dian war against foreign enemies? 

If the State directs the economic activities it acts as the central body of the 
community. The producers are master of die production, not in small groups 
separately, but in such a way that in their totality, as the entire class, as die 
whole people they arc master. Public owncrsliip of die means of production, for 
their most important part, means State owncrsliip, die totality of die people 
being represented by the State. By the democratic State, of course, where peo¬ 
ple choose their rulers. A social and political organization where the masses 
choose their leaders, everywhere, in die factories, in the unions, in the State, 
may be called universal democracy. Once chosen, these leaders of course must 
be strictly obeyed. For only in this way, by obedience to die commandment of 
able leaders of production, die organization can work smoothly and satisfacto¬ 
rily. 

Such is the point of die spokesmen of State socialism. It is clear that diis 
plan of social organization is entirely different from a true disposal by die pro¬ 
ducers over die production. Only in name are the workers masters of tlieir 
labor, just as only in name arc the people masters of the State. In the so-called 
democracies, so-called because parliaments are chosen by universal sulfrage, 
the governments are not at all delegates designated by the population as execu¬ 
tors of its will. Everybody knows that in every country the government is in 
die hands of small, often hereditary or aristocratic groups of politicians and 
high officials. The parliamentarians, their body of supporters, arc not selected 
by the constituents as mandataries to perform their will. The voters, practical¬ 
ly, have only to choose between two sets of politicians, selected, presented and 
advertised to them by the two main political parties, whose leaders, according 
to the result, either form the ruling cabinet, or as “loyal opposition” stand in 
abeyance for their turn. The State officials, who manage the affairs, are not 
selected by the people either, they are appointed from above, by die govern¬ 
ment Even if shrewd advertising calls them servants of the people, in reality 
diey are its rulers, its masters. In the system of State socialism it is this bureau¬ 
cracy of officials that, considerably enlarged, directs production. They dispose 
of the means of production, they have the upper command of labor. They have 
to take care that everything runs well, diey administrate the process of pro- 
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duction and determine the partition of the produce. Thus die workers have got 
new masters, who assign to them their wages and keep at their own disposal 
the remainder of the produce. This means that the workers are still exploited: 
State socialism may quite as well be called State capitalism, according to the 
emphasis laid on its different sides, and to die greater or smaller share of influ¬ 
ence of the workers. 

State socialism is a design for reconstructing society on the basis of a work¬ 
ing class such as die middle class sees it and knows it under capitalism. In what 
is called a socialistic system of production the basic fabric of capitalism is pre¬ 
served, the workers running the machines at the command of the leaders; but 
it is provided with a new improved upper story, a ruling class of humane 
reformers instead of profit-hungry capitalists. Reformers, who as true benefac¬ 
tors of mankind apply their capacities to the ideal task of liberating the work¬ 
ing masses from want and misery. 

It is easily understood that during the 19 ,h century, when the workers only 
began to resist and to light, but were not yet able to win power over society, 
the socialist ideal lound many adherents. Not only among socially minded of 
the middle class who sympathized with the suffering masses, but also among 
the workers themselves. For here loomed up before them a vision of liberation 
from their yoke by the simple expression of their opinion in voting, by the use 
of the political power of their ballot to put into government their redeemers 
instead of their oppressors. And certainly, if it were only a matter of placid dis¬ 
cussion and free choice between capitalism and socialism on the part of the 
masses, then socialism would liave a good chance. 

But reality is different. Capitalism is in power and it defends its power. Can 
anybody have the illusion that the capitalist class would give up its rule, its 
domination, its profit, the very basis of its existence, hence its existence itself, 
at the result of a vote? Or still more, to a campaign of publicity arguments, of 
public opinion demonstrated in mass meetings or street processions? Of course 
will fight, convinced of its right. We know that even for reforms, for every 
reform in capitalism there had to be fighting. Not to the utmost, to be sure; not 
or seldom by civil war and bloodshed. Because public opinion, in the bulk of 
the middle class, aroused by the determined resistance of the workers, saw that 
in their demands capitalism itself, in its essence, was not engaged, that profit as 
such was not endangered. Because it was felt that, on the contrary, capitalism 
would be consolidated rather, reform appeasing the workers and attaching 
them more firmly to the existing system. 

If, however, the existence of the capitalist class itself, as a ruling and exploit¬ 
ing class is at stake, the entire middle class stands behind it. If its mastery, its 
exploitation, its profit is threatened, not by a sham revolution of outward 
appearances, but by a real revolution of the foundations of society, then we 
may be sure that it will resist with all its powers. Where, then, is the power to 
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defeat it? The irrefutable arguments and the good intentions of noble-minder 
reformers, all these are not able to curb, still less to destroy its solid force. 
There is only one power in the world capable of vanquishing capitalism: the 
power of the working class. The working class can not be freed by others; it 
can only be freed by itself. 

But the fight will be long and difficult. For the power of the capitalist class 
is enormous. It is firmly entrenched in the fabric of State and government, hav¬ 
ing all their institutes and resources at its disposal, their moral authority as well 
as their physical means of suppression. It disposes of all the treasures of the 
earth, and can spend unlimited amounts of money to recruit, pay and organize 
defenders, and to carry away public opinion. Its ideas and opinions pervade the 
entire society, fill up books and papers and dominate the minds of even the 
workers. Here lies die cliief weakness of the masses. Against it die working 
class, certainly, has its numbers, already forming die majority of die population 
in capitalist countries. It lias its momentous economic function, its direct hold 
over the macliines, its power to run or stop them. But they are of no avail as 
long as their minds are dependent on and filled by the masters’ ideas, as long 
as die workers are separate, selfish, narrow-minded, competing individuals. 
Number and economic importance alone are as the powers of a sleeping giant; 
they must first be awakened and activated by practical fight. Knowledge and 
unity must make them active power. Through die fight for existence, against 
exploitation and misery, against the power of the capitalist class and the State, 
through the fight for mastery over the means of production, die workers must 
acquire the consciousness of their position, the independence of thought, the 
knowledge of society, tlic solidarity and devotion to their community, the 
strong unity of class that will enable diem to defeat capitalist power. 

\\e cannot foresee wliat wliirls of world politics will arouse them. But we 
can be sure that it is not a matter of years only, of a short revolutionary light. 
It is a liistorkal process dial requires an entire epoch of ups and downs, of 
fights and lulls, but yet of unceasing progress. It is an intrinsic transformation 
of society, not only because die power relations of the classes are reversed, 
because property relations are changed, because production is re-organized on 
a new basis, but chiefly-decisive basis of all these tliings-because the working 
class itself in its deepest character is transformed. From obedient subjects they 
are changed into free and self-reliant masters of their fate, capable to build and 
manage tfieir new world. 

It was the great socialist humanitarian Robert Owen who has taught us dial 
for a true socialist society the character of man must change; and that it is 
changed by environment and education. It was the great communist scientist 
Karl Marx who, completing die theory of his predecessor, has taught us that 
mankind itself has to change its environment and has to educate itself, by fight¬ 
ing, by die class-fight against exploitation and oppression. The theory of State 
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socialism by reform is an arid mechanical doctrine in its belief that for a social 
revolution a change of political institutions, of outer conditions of life is suffi¬ 
cient, without the inner transformation of man that turns submissive slaves into 
proud and spirited lighters. State socialism was the political program of 
social-democracy, utopian, because it pretended to bring about a new system of 
production by simply converting people through propaganda to new political 
opinions. Social-democracy was not able, nor was it willing to lead the work¬ 
ing class into a real revolutionary light. So it went down when the modern 
development of big capitalism made socialism won by the ballot an obsolete 
illusion. 

Yet socialist ideas still have their importance, though in a different way now. 
They are widespread all over society, among socially feeling middle class peo¬ 
ple as well as among the masses of the workers. They express the longing for 
a world without exploitation, combined, in the workers, with the lack of confi¬ 
dence in their own power. This state of mind will not disappear at once after 
the first successes have been won; for it is then that the workers will perceive 
the immensity of their task, the still formidable powers of capital, and how all 
the traditions and institutions of the old world are barring their way. When 
thus they stand hesitating, socialism will point to what appears to be an easier 
road, not beset with such insurmountable difficulties and endless sacrifices. For 
just then, in consequence of their success, numbers of socially-minded reform¬ 
ers will join their ranks as capable allies and friends, putting their capacities in 
the service of the rising class, claiming, of course, important positions, to act 
and to lead the movement after their ideas. If the workers put them in office, if 
they install or support a socialist government, then the powerful existing 
machinery of the State is available for the new purpose and can be used to abol¬ 
ish capitalist exploitation and establish freedom by law. How for more attrac¬ 
tive this mode of action than implacable class war! Yes, indeed; with the same 
result as what happened in revolutionary movements in the 19 th century, when 
the masses who fought down the old regime in the streets, were thereupon 
invited to go home, to return to their work and put their trust in the 
self-appointed “provisional government" of politicians that was prepared to 
take matters in hand. 

The propaganda of the socialist doctrine has the tendency to throw doubts 
into die minds of the workers, to raise or to strengthen distrust in their own 
powers, and to dim the consciousness of their task and their potentialities. That 
is the social function of socialism now, and at every moment of workers' suc¬ 
cess in the coming struggles. From die hard fight for freedom brilliant ahead, 
the workers are to be lured by the soft shine of a mild new servitude. Especially 
when capitalism should receive a severe blow, all who distrust and fear the 
unrestricted freedom of the masses, all who wish to preserve the distinction of 
masters and servants, of higher and lower, will rally round this banner. The 
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appropriate catchwords will readily be framed: “order’ and “authority" against 
“duos,’’ “socialism” and “organization” against “anarchy.” Indeed, an econom¬ 
ic system where the workers are themselves masters and leaders of their work, 
to middle-class thinking is identical with anarchy and chaos. Thus the only role 
socialism can play in future will be to act as an impediment standing in the way 
of the workers’ fight for freedom. 

lb summarize: the socialist plan of reconstruction, brought forward by 
reformers, must fail, first because they have no means to produce the forces to 
vanquish the power of capitalism. Second, because only the workers them¬ 
selves can do that. Exclusively by their own fight they can develop into the 
mighty power needed for such a task. It is this fight that socialism tries to fore¬ 
stall. And once the workers have beaten down capitalist power and won free¬ 
dom, why should they give it up and submit to new masters? 

There is a theory to explain why indeed they should and they must. The 
theory of actual inequality of men. It points out that nature itself makes them 
different: a capable, talented and energetic minority rises out of an incapable, 
stupid and slow majority. Notwithstanding all theories and decrees instituting 
formal and legal equality, the talented energetic minority takes the lead and the 
incapable majority follows and obeys. 

It is not for the first time that a ruling class tries to explain, and so to per¬ 
petuate. its rule as the consequences of an inborn difference between two kinds 
of people, one destined by nature to ride, the other to be ridden. The landown¬ 
ing aristocracy of former centuries defended their privileged position by boast¬ 
ing their extraction from a nobler race of conquerors tliat had subdued the 
lower race of common people. Big capitalists explain their dominating place by 
the assertion that they have brains and other people have none. In the same 
way now especially the intellectuals, considering themselves the rightful rulers 
of tomorrow, claim their spiritual superiority. "Riey form the rapidly increasing 
class of university-trained officials and free professions, specialized in mental 
work, in study of books and of science, and they consider themselves as the 
people most gifted with intellect. Hence they are destined to be leaders of the 
production, whereas the ungifted mass shall execute the manual work, for 
which no brains are needed. They are no defenders of capitalism; not capital, 
but intellect should direct labor. The more so, since now society is such a com¬ 
plicated structure, based on abstract and difficult science, that only the highest 
intellectual acumen is capable of embracing, grasping and handling it. Should 
the working masses, from lack of insight, fail to acknowledge this need of supe¬ 
rior intellectual lead, should they stupidly try to take the direction into their 
own hands, chaos and ruin will be. the inevitable consequence. 

Now it must be remarked that the term intellectual here does not mean pos¬ 
sessor of intellect. Intellectuals is the name for a class with special functions in 
social and economic life, for which mostly university training is needed. 
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Intellect, good understanding, is found in people of all classes, among capital¬ 
ists and artisans, among farmers and workers. What is found in the “intellec¬ 
tuals" is not a superior intelligence, but a special capacity of dealing widi sci¬ 
entific abstractions and formulas, often merely of memorizing them, and com¬ 
bined, usually, with a limited notion of other realms of life. In their self-com¬ 
placency appears a narrow intellectualism ignorant of the many other qualities 
that play an important role in all human activities. A rich and varied multitude 
of dispositions, different in character and in degree, is in man: here theoretical 
power of abstraction, there practical skill, here acute understanding, there rich 
fantasy, here rapidity of grasping, there deep brooding, here patient persever¬ 
ance of purpose, tlicre rash spontaneity, here indomitable courage in action and 
fight, there all-embracing ethical philanthropy. All of them are necessary in 
social life; in turns, according to circumstances, they occupy the foremost place 
in the exigencies of practice and labor. It were silly to distinguish some of them 
as superior, others as inferior. Their difference implies die predilection and 
qualification of people for the most varied kinds of activity. Among them the 
capacity for abstract or scientific studies, under capitalism often degenerated to 
a limited training, takes its important place in attending to and directing the 
technical processes: but only as one among many other capacities. Certainly 
for diese people there is no reason to look down upon the non-intellectual 
masses. Has not die historian Trevalyan, treating the times of nearly three cen¬ 
turies ago, spoken as “the wealth of imagination, the depth of emotion, the 
vigour and variety of intellect that were to be found among the poor ... once 
awakened to the use of their minds"? 

Of course in all of these qualities some people are more gifted than others; 
men and women of talent or genius excel their fellow beings. Probably they are 
even more numerous dian it appears now under capitalism, with its neglect, 
misuse and exploitation of human qualities. Free humanity will employ their 
talents to die best use; and the consciousness to promote widi their greater 
force the common cause, will give them a greater satisfaction than any materi¬ 
al privilege in a world of exploitation could do. 

Let us consider the claim of the intellectual class, the domination of spiri¬ 
tual over manual work. Must not the mind rule over die body, the bodily acuv- 
ities? Certainly. Human mind is die highest product of nature; his spiritual 
capacities elevate man above the animals. Mind is the most valuable asset of 
man; it makes him lord of the world. What disdnguishes human work from the 
activities of the animals is this very rule of the mind, die thinking out, the med¬ 
itating and planning before the performing. This domination of theory, of the 
powers of the mind over practical work grows ever stronger, through the 
increasing complication of the process of production and its increasing depend¬ 
ence on science. 
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This docs not mean. Iiowever, that spiritual workers should hold sway over 
manual workers. 'Ihe contradistinction between spiritual and manual work is 
not founded in nature, but in society: it is an artificial class-distinction. All 
work, even die most simple, is spiritual as well as manual. For all kinds of 
work, till by repetition it has become automatic, thinking is necessary; this com 
bination of thinking and acting is the charm of all human activity. Also under 
the natural division of labor, as a consequence of differences in predilection and 
capacity, this charm remains. Capitalism, however, has vitiated these natural 
conditions. To increase profit k lias exaggerated the division of labor to the 
extreme of one sided specializing. Three centuries ago already, in the beginning 
of the manufactury-system, die endless repetition of always tlx: same limited 
manipulations turned labor into a monotonous routine where, through undue 
training of some limbs and faculties at the cost of others, body and mind were 
crippled. In die same way capitalism now, in order to increase productivity and 
profit, lias separated the mental and die manual part of work and made each 
of die object of specialized training at the cost of other capacities. It made die 
two sides that togedicr constitute natural labor, the exclusive task of separate 
trades and different social classes. The manual workers, fatigued by long hours 
of spiritless work in dirty surroundings, are not able to develop tlx: capacities 
of dieir minds. The intellectuals, on die other hand, through their theoretical 
training, kept aloof from die practical work and the natural activity of dx: body, 
must resort to artificial substitutes. In both groups full human endowment is 
crippled. Assuming diis capitalistic degeneration to be permanent human 
nature, one of these classes now claims superiority and domination over the 
odier. 

By yet another line of argument the claim of the intellectual class for spiri¬ 
tual and, hence, social leadership is supported. Learned writers liave pointed 
out that the entire progress of humanity is due to some few geniuses. It was this 
limited number of discoverers, of inventors, of diinkers, that built up science, 
that improved technics, tliat conceived new ideas and opened new ways, where 
then the masses of their fellow men followed and imitated them. All civilization 
is founded upon tliis small number of eminent brains. So the future of 
mankind, the further progress of culture depends on the breeding and selection 
of such superior people and would be endangered by a general levelling. 

Suppose the assertion to be true, the retort, with becoming irony, could be 
that the result of these superior brains, diis pitiful world of ours, is indeed in 
keeping with such a narrow basis, and nothing to boast of. Could those great 
precursors witness what has been made of their discoveries diey would not be 
very proud. Were we not able to do better, we should despair of humanity. 

But the assertion is not true. Whoever makes a detailed study of any of dx: 
great discoveries in science, technics or what else is surprised by the great num¬ 
ber of names associated with it. In the later popular and abridged historical text 
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books, however, the source of so many superficial misconceptions, only a few 
prominent names are preserved and exalted, as if tlieirs was die sole credit. So 
these were coined exceptional geniuses. In reality every great progress pro¬ 
ceeded from a social surrounding pregnant with it, where from all sides the new 
ideas, the suggestions, die glimpses of insight sprang up. None of the great 
men. extolled in history, because dicy took the decisive and salient steps, could 
have done so but for die work of a large number of precursors on whose 
achievements his are based. And besides, diese most talented thinkers, praised 
in later centuries as the authors of die worlds progress, were not at all die spir¬ 
itual leaders of their time. They were often unknown to their contemporaries, 
quietly working in retirement; they mosdy belonged to the subjected class, 
sometimes even dicy were persecuted by the rulers. Their present-day equiva¬ 
lents are not those noisy claimants for intellectual leadership, but silent work¬ 
ers again, liardly known, derided pcrliaps or persecuted. Only in a society of 
free producers, who are able to appreciate die importance of spiritual achieve¬ 
ments and eager to apply them to the well-being of all, die creative genius will 
be recognized and estimated by liis fellow-men at die full value. 

Why is it that from the life work of all these men of genius in die past nodi- 
ing better tlian present capitalism could result? What they were able to do was 
to lay the scientific and technical foundations of high productivity of labor. By 
causes beyond diem it became the source of immense power and riches for the 
ruling minority that succeeded in monopolizing die fruits of this progress. A 
society of freedom and abundance for all, however, cannot be brought about 
by any superiority of some few eminent individuals whatever. It does not 
depend on the brains of die few, but on the character of die many. As far as it 
depends on science and technics to create abundance, diey are already suffi¬ 
cient. What B lacking arc die social forces tliat bind die masses of die workers 
into a strong unity of organization. 'Hie basis of the new society is not what 
knowledge they can adopt and what technics diey can imitate from others, but 
wliat community feeling and organized activity they can raise in themselves, 
'lliis new character cannot be infused by others, it cannot proceed from obe¬ 
dience to any masters. It can only sprout from independent action, from the 
fight for freedom, from revolt against die masters. All the genius of superior 
individuals is of no avail here. 

The great decisive step in the progress of mankind, the transformation of 
society now impending, is essentially a transformation of die working masses. 
It can be accomplished only by the action, by the revolt, by the effort of die 
masses themselves; its essential nature is self-liberation of mankind. From tliis 
viewpoint it is clear tliat here no able leadership of an intellectual elite can be 
helpful. Any attempt to impose it could only be obnoxious, retarding as it does 
die necessary progress, hence acting as a reactionary force. Objections from the 
side of the intellectuals, based on the present inadequateness of tlie working 
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class, iu practice will find their refutation wlien world conditions compel the 
masses to take up the light for world revolution. 


6. DIFFICULTIES 

More essential difficulties in tlie reconstruction of society arise out of the 
differences in outlook tliat accompany differences in development and size of 
the enterprises. 

Technically and economically society is dominated by big enterprise, by big 
capital. The big capitalists themselves, however, arc only a small minority of 
tlie propertied class. They have beliind them, to be sure, tlie entire class of ren¬ 
tiers and shareholders. But these, as mere parasites, cannot give a solid support 
in tlie struggle of die classes. So big capital would be in an awkward position 
were it not backed by the small bourgeoisie, by the entire class of smaller busi¬ 
ness men. In its domination of society it takes advantage of the ideas and the 
moods growing out of the world of small trade, occupying the minds alike of 
masters and workers in these trades. The working class has to give good con¬ 
sideration to these ideas. Because its task and its goal, conceived on die basis 
of tlie developments of big capitalism, are conceived and judged in diese circles 
after the familiar conditions of small trade. 

In small capitalistic business the boss as a rule is die owner, sometimes the 
sole owner; or if not, die shareholders arc some few friends or relatives. He is 
his own director and usually the best technical expert. In his person the two 
functions of tcclmical leader and profit-making capitalist are not separated and 
liardly to be distinguished even. His profit seems to proceed not from his cap¬ 
ital, but from liis labor, not from exploitation of die workers, but from the 
technical capacities of tlie employer. His workers, cither engaged as a few 
skilled assistants or as unskilled hands, are quite well aware of die generally 
larger experience and expertness of the boss. What in large enterprise, with its 
technical leadership by salaried officials, is an obvious measure of practical effi- 
ciency-thc exclusion of all property intercsts-would here take tlie retrogressive 
form of the removal of die best technical expert and of leaving the work to the 
less expert or incompetent. 

It must be clear that here there is no question of a real difficulty impeding 
the technical organization of industry. It is liardly to be imagined tliat the work¬ 
ers in die small shop should want to expel the best expert, even the former 
boss, if lie is honestly willing with all his skill to co-operate in their work, on 
the foot of equality. Is not this contrary to basis and doctrine of tlie new world, 
the exclusion of the capitalist?'Hie working class, when reorganizing society on 
a new basis, is not bound to apply some theoretical doctrine; but, to direct its 
practical measures, it possesses a great leading principle. The principle, living 
touchstone of practicability to the clear-sighted minds, proclaims that those 
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who do the work must regulate the work, and that all who collaborate practi¬ 
cally in the production dispose of the means of production, with the exclusion 
of all property or capital interests. It is on the basis of this principle that the 
workers will face all problems and difficulties in the organisation of production 
and will find a solution. 

Surely the technically backward branches of production exercised in small 
trade will present special, but not essential difficulties. The problem of how to 
organise them by means of self-governing associations, and to connect them 
with the main body of social organisation must be solved mainly by the work¬ 
ers engaged in these branches, though collaboration from other sides may 
come to their aid. Once the political and social power is firmly in the hands of 
the working class and its ideas of reconstruction dominate the minds, it seems 
obvious tliat everybody w ho is willing to co-operate in the community of labor 
will be welcome and will find the place and the task appropriate to his capaci¬ 
ties. Besides, in consequence of the increasing community feeling and the desire 
for efficiency in work, the units of production will not remain the isolated 
dwarfish shops of former times. 

The essential difficulties arc situated in the spiritual disposition, the mode 
of thinking produced by the conditions of small trade in all who are engaged 
here, masters as well as artisans and workers. It prevents them to see the prob¬ 
lem of big capitalism and big enterprise as the real and main issue. It is easily 
understood, however, that the conditions of small trade, the basis of their ideas, 
cannot determine a transformation of society that takes its origin and its driv¬ 
ing force from big capitalism. But it is equally clear that such a disparity of gen¬ 
eral outlook may be an ample source of discord and strife, of misunderstand¬ 
ings and difficulties. Difficulties in the fight, and difficulties in the constructive 
work. In small-trade circumstances social and moral qualities develop in anoth¬ 
er way than in big enterprises; organization does not dominate the minds in the 
same degree. Whereas the workers may be more headstrong and less submis¬ 
sive, the impulses of fellowship and solidarity are less also. So propaganda has 
to play a greater role here; not in the sense of impressing a theoretical doctrine, 
but in its pure sense of exposing wider views on society in general, so that the 
ideas are determined not by the narrow experience of their own conditions but 
by the wider and essential conditions of capitalist labor at large. 

This holds good still more for agriculture, with its larger number and 
greater importance of small enterprises. There is a material difference, besides, 
because here the limited amount of soil brought into being one more parasite. 
Its absolute necessity for living room and foodstuff production enables the 
owners of the soil to levy tribute from all who want to use it: what in political 
economy is called rent. So here we have from olden times an ownership not 
based on labor, and protected by State power and law; an ownership consisting 
only in certificates, in titles, assuring claims on an often big part of the produce 
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of society. The farmer paying rent to the landowner or interest to the real-estate 
bank, the citizen, whether capitalist or worker, paying in his house-rent high 
prices for barren soil, they are all exploited by landed property. A century ago, 
in the time of small capitalism, die difference between the two forms of income, 
the idle income of the landowner as contrasted with the hard-won earnings of 
business man, worker and artisan, was so strongly felt as undue robbery, that 
repeatedly projects were proposed to abolish it, by nationalization of the soil. 
Later on, when capitalist property ever more took on the same form of certifi¬ 
cates commanding income without labor, laud reform became silent. The 
antagonism between capitalist and landowner, between profit and rent disap¬ 
peared; landed property is now simply one of the many forms of capitalist 
property. 

The farmer tilling his own soil combines the character of three social class¬ 
es, and his earnings are indiscriminately composed of wages for his own labor, 
profit from directing his farm and exploiting the farm hands, and rent from his 
ownership. Under the original conditions partly still living as tradition of an 
idealized past, the fanner produced nearly all the necessaries for himself and 
liis family on his own or on rented soil. In modern times agriculture has to pro¬ 
vide foodstuffs for the industrial population also, which gradually everywhere, 
and increasingly in the capitalist countries, forms the majority. In return the 
rural classes receive the products of industry, which they need for ever more 
purposes. This is not entirely a home affair. The bulk of the world’s need of 
grain is supplied by large enterprises, on virgin soil in the new continents, on 
capitalist lines; while it exhausted the untouched fertility of those vast plains, it 
depressed by its cheap competition the rent of European landed property, caus¬ 
ing agrarian crises. But also in the old European lands agrarian production 
nowadays is production of commodities, for the market; the farmers sell the 
chief pan of their products and buy what they need for living. So they are sub¬ 
ject to the vicissitudes of capitalist competition, now pressed down by low 
prices, mortgaged or ruined, then profiteering by favorable conditions. Since 
every increase of rent tends to be petrified in higher land prices, rising product 
prices make the former owner a rentier, whereas the next owner, starting with 
heavier expenses, suffers ruin in the case of falling prices. So the economic posi¬ 
tion of the agricultural class in general is weakened. On the whole their condi¬ 
tion and their outlook on modem society is similar in a way to that of small 
capitalists or independent business people in industry. 

There are differences, however, due to the limited amount of soil. Whereas 
in industry or commerce whoever has a small capital can venture to start a 
business and fight against competitors, die farmer cannot enter the lists when 
others occupy the land he needs. To be able to produce lie must first have the 
soil. In capitalist society free disposal of the soil is only possible as ownership; 
if he is not landowner he can only work and apply his knowledge and capaci- 
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ly by suffering himself to be exploited by the possessor of the soil. So owner¬ 
ship and labor are intimately connected in his mind; this lies at the root of the 
often criticized property-fanaticism of the farmers. Ownership enables him to 
gain his living during all his years by heavy toiling. By letting or selling his 
property, hence living on the idle landowner’s rent, ownership also enables him 
in his old age to enjoy the sustenance which every worker should be entitled to 
after a life of toiL The continuous struggle against the variable forces of nature 
and climate, with technics only slightly beginning to be directed by modem sci¬ 
ence, hence strongly dependent on traditional methods and personal capacity, 
is aggravated by the pressure from capitalist conditions. This struggle has cre¬ 
ated a strong stubborn individualism, that makes the farmers a special class 
with a special mentality and outlook, foreign to the ideas and aims of the work¬ 
ing class. 

Still, modern development has worked a considerable change here also. 
The tyrannical power of the great capitalist concerns, of landed estate banks 
and railway magnates on whom the farmers depend lor credit and for trans¬ 
port, squeezed and ruined them, and sometimes brought them to the verge of 
rebellion. On the other hand, the necessity of securing some of the advantages 
of large enterprise for small-scale business did much to enforce co-operation, as 
well for the buying of fertilizers and materials as I'or procuring the necessary 
foodstuffs for the accumulated city population. Here tlie demand for a uniform 
standardized product, in dairy production for instance, exacts rigid prescripts 
and control, to which the individual farms have to submit. So tlic farmers arc 
taught a bit of community feeling, and their rugged individualism has to make 
many concessions. But this inclusion of dicir work into a social entirety 
assumes the capitalist form of subjection to a foreign master-power, thus sting¬ 
ing their feelings of independence. 

All these conditions determine tire attitude of the rural class to the workers 
reorganization of society. The farmers, though as independent managers of 
their own enterprises comparable to industrial capitalists, usually take part 
themselves in the productive work, which depends in a high degree on their 
professional skill and knowledge. Though pocketing rent as landowners, tlicir 
existence is bound up with their strenuous productive activity. Their manage¬ 
ment and control over die soil in their character of producers, of workers, in 
common with the laborers, is entirely in accordance with the principles of the 
new order. Tlicir control over the soil in their character of landowners is entire¬ 
ly contrary to these principles. They never learned, though, to distinguish 
between these totally different sides of their position. Moreover, the disposal 
over the soil as producers according to the new principle, is a social function, 
a mandate of society, a service to provide their fellow-people with foodstuffs 
and raw materials, whereas old tradition and capitalist egotism tend to consid¬ 
er it an an exclusive personal right. 
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Such differences in outlook may give rise to many dissensions and difficul¬ 
ties between the producing classes of industry and of agriculture. The workers 
must adhere with absolute strictness to the principle of exclusion of all the 
exploitation interests of ownership; they admit only interests based on produc¬ 
tive work. Moreover, for the industrial workers, the majority of the population, 
being cut off from the agrarian produce means starvation, which they cannot 
tolerate. For the highly industrial countries of Europe, certainly, the 
transoceanic traffic, the interchange with other food-producing continents, here 
plays an important role. But there is no doubt that in some way a common 
organization of the industrial and the agricultural production in each country 
must be established. 

The point is that between the industrial workers and the farmers, between 
the city and the country, there are considerable differences in outlook and 
ideas, but no real differences or conflicts of interest. Hence there will be many 
difficulties and misunderstandings, sources of dissent and strife, but there will 
be no war to the knife as between working class and capital. Though so far 
mosdy the farmers, led by traditional political and narrow social slogans, as 
defenders of property interests stood on the side of capital against the workers- 
and this may still be so in future-the logics of their own real interests must 
finally place them over against capital. This, however, is not sufficient. As small 
business men they may be satisfied to be freed from pressure and exploitation 
through a victory of the workers with or without their help. But then, accord 
ing to their ideas, it will be a revolution that makes them absolute and free pri¬ 
vate possessors of the soil, similar to former middle-class revolutions. Against 
this tendency the workers in intensive propaganda have to oppose the new 
principles: production a social function, the community of all the producers 
master of their work; as well as their firm will to establish this community of 
industrial and agricultural production. Whereas the rural producers will be 
their own masters in regulating and directing their work on their own respon 
sibility, its interlocking with the industrial part of production will be a common 
cause of all the workers and their central councils. Their continual mutual 
intercourse will provide agriculture with all technical and scientific means and 
methods of organization available, to increase the efficiency and productivity 
of the work. 

The problems met with in the organization of agricultural production arc 
partly of the same kind as in industry. In big enterprises, such as the large 
estates for com, wheat, and other mass production with the aid of motorized 
machines, the regulation of the work is made by the community of the work¬ 
ers and their councils. Where for careful treatment in detail small production 
units are necessary, co-operation will play an important role. The number and 
diversity of small-scale farms will offer the same kind of problems as small-scale 
industry, and their managing will be the task of their self-governing associa 
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dons. Such local communiucs of similar and yet individually different farms 
will probably be necessary to relieve social management as a whole from deal¬ 
ing and reckoning with every small unit separately. All these forms of organi¬ 
zation cannot be imagined before hand; they will be devised and built by the 
producers when they stand before the necessities of practice. 

7. COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 

The social system considered here might be called a form of communism, 
only that name, by the world wide propaganda of the “Communist Party" is 
used for its system of State socialism under party dictatorship. But what is a 
name? Names are ever misused to fool the masses, the familiar sounds pre¬ 
venting them from critically using their brains and clearly recognizing reality. 
More expedient, therefore, than looking for the right name will it be to exam¬ 
ine more closely the chief characteristic of the system, the council organization. 

The workers’ councils are the form of self government which in the times 
to come will replace the forms of government of the old world. Of course not 
for all future; none such form is for eternity. When life and work in commu¬ 
nity are natural habit, when mankind entirely controls its own life, necessity 
gives way to freedom and the strict rules of justice established before dissolve 
into spontaneous behavior. Workers’ Councils are the form of organization 
during the transition period it which the working classes fighting for domi¬ 
nance, is destroying capitalism and is organizing social production. In order to 
know their true character it will be expedient to compare them with the exist¬ 
ing forms of organization and government as fixed by custom as self-evident in 
the minds of the people. 

Communities too large to assemble in one meeting always regulate their 
affairs by means of representatives, of delegates. So the burgesses of free 
medieval towns governed themselves by town councils, and the middle class of 
all modern countries, following the example of England, have their 
Parliaments. When speaking of management of affairs by chosen delegates we 
always think of parliaments; so it is with parliaments especially that we have to 
compare the workers’ councils in order to discern their predominant features. 
It stands to reason that with the large differences between the classes and 
between their aims, also their representative bodies must be essentially differ¬ 
ent. 

At once this difference strikes the eye: workers' councils deal with labor, 
have to regulate production, whereas parliaments are political bodies, dis¬ 
cussing and deciding laws and State affairs. Politics and economy, however, are 
not entirely unrelated Gelds. Under capitalism State and Parliament took the 
measures and enacted the laws needed for the smooth course of production; 
such as the providing for safety in traffic and dealings, for protection of com- 
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merce and industry-, of business and travel at home and abroad, for adminis 
traBOn of justice, lor coinage and uniform weights and measures. And its polit¬ 
ical work, too, not at first sight connected with economic activity, dealt with 
general conditions in society, with the relations between the different classes, 
constituting the foundation of the system of production. So politics, the activi¬ 
ty of Parliaments may, in a wider sense, be called an auxiliary for production. 

What, then, under capitalism, is the distinction between politics and econ¬ 
omy? They compare together as the general regulation compares with the 
actual practice. The task of politics is to establish the social and legal conditions 
under which productive work may run smoothly; the productive work itself is 
the task of the citizens. Thus there is a division of labor. The general regula¬ 
tions. though necessary foundations, constitute only a minor part of social 
activity, accessory to the work proper, and can be left to a minority of ruling 
politicians. The productive work itself, basis and contents of social life, consists 
in the separate activities of numerous producers, completely filling their lives. 
The essential part of social activity is the personal task. If everybody takes care 
of his own business and performs his task well, society as a whole runs well. 
Now and then, at regular intervals, on the days of parliamentary election, the 
citizens have to pay attention to the general regulations. Only in times of social 
crisis, of fundamental decisions and severe contests, of civil strife and revolu¬ 
tion, the mass of the citizens had to devote their entire time and forces to these 
general regulations. Once the fundamentals decided, they could return to their 
private business and once more leave these general affairs to the minority of 
experts, to lawyers and politicians, to Parliament and Government. 

Entirely different is the organization of common production by means of 
workers' councils. Social production, is not divided up into a number of sepa¬ 
rate enterprises each the restricted life-task of one person or group; now it 
forms one connected entirety, object of care for the entirety of workers, occu¬ 
pying their minds as the common task of all. The general regulation is not an 
accessory matter, left to a small group of specialists; it is the principal matter, 
demanding the attention of all in conjunction. There is no separation between 
politics and economy as life activities of a body of specialists and of the bulk of 
producers. For the one community of producers politics and economy have 
now coalesced into the unity of general regulation and practical productive 
labor. Their entirety is the essential object for all. 

This character is reflected in the practice of all proceedings. The councils 
are no politicians, no government. They are messengers, carrying and inter¬ 
changing the opinions, the intentions, the will of the groups of workers. Not. 
indeed, as indifferent messenger boys passively carrying letters or messages of 
which they themselves know nothing. They took part in the discussions, they 
stood out as spirited spokesmen of the prevailing opinions. So now, as dele¬ 
gates of the group, they are not only able to defend them in the council meet- 
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ing, but at the same time they arc sufficiently unbiased to be accessible to other 
arguments and to report to their group opinions more largely adhered to. Thus 
they are the organs of social intercourse and discussion. 

The practice of parliaments is exactly the contrary. Here the delegates have 
to decide without asking instructions from their voters, without binding man¬ 
date. Though the M.P., to keep their allegiance, may deign to speak to them 
and to expound his line of conduct, lie does so as die master of his own deeds. 
He votes as honor and conscience dictate him, according to his own opinions. 
Of course; for he is the expert in politics, the specialist in legislative matters and 
cannot let himself be directed by instructions from ignorant people. Their task 
is production, private business, his task is politics, the general regulations. He 
has to be guided by high political principles and must not be influenced by the 
narrow selfishness of their private interests. In this way it is made possible that 
in democratic capitalism politicians, elected by a majority of workers, can serve 
die interests of the capitalist class. 

In the labor movement also the principles of parliamentarism took a foot¬ 
ing. In the mass organizations of die unions, or in such gigantic political organ¬ 
izations as die German Social-Democratic Party, the officials on the boards as 
a kind of government got power over die members, and their annual congress¬ 
es assumed the character of parliaments. The leaders proudly called them so, 
parliaments of labor, to empliasizc their importance; and critical observers 
pointed to the strife of factions, to the leaders, to the intrigue behind the scenes 
as indications of the same degeneration as appeared in the real parliaments. 
Indeed, they were parliaments in their fundamental character. Not in die begin¬ 
ning, when the unions were small, and devoted members did all the work 
themselves, mostly gratuitously. But with the increase of membership tlicre 
came the same division of labor as in society at large. The working masses had 
to give all their attention to their separate personal interests, how to find and 
to keep their job, the chief contents of their life and their mind; oidy in a most 
general way they had, moreover, to decide by vote over their common class and 
group interests. It was to the experts, the union officials and party leaders, who 
knew how to deal with capitalist bosses and State tribunals, that the detailed 
practice was left. And only a minority of local leaders was sufficiently acquaint¬ 
ed with these general interests to be sent as delegates to the congresses, where 
notwithstanding the often binding mandates, they actually had to vote after 
their own judgment. 

In the council organization the dominance of delegates over the con¬ 
stituents has disappeared because its basis, the division of task, has disap¬ 
peared. Now the social organization of labor compels every worker to give his 
entire attention to the common cause the totality of production. The produc¬ 
tion of the necessaries for-life as, the basis of life, as before entirely occupies the 
mind. Not in the form, now, as care for die own enterprise, the own job, in 
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competition with others. Life and production now can be secured only by col¬ 
laboration. by collective work with the companions. So this collective work is 
uppermost in the thoughts of everybody. Consciousness of community is the 
background. die basis of all feeling and thinking. 

This means a total revolution in the spiritual life of man. He has now 
learned to see society, to know- community. In former times, under capitalism, 
his view was concentrated on the small part related with his business, his job, 
himself and his family. This was imperative, for his life, his existence. As a dim, 
unknown background society hovered behind his small visible world. To be 
sure, he experienced its mighty forces that determined luck or failure as the 
outcome of liis labor; but guided by religion lie taw them as the working of 
supernatural Supreme lowers. Now. on die contrary, society comes into die full 
light, transparent and knowable; now the structure of the social process of 
labor lies open before man's eyes. Now his view is directed to the entirety of 
production; diis is imperative, for his life, his existence. Social production is 
now the object of conscious regulation. Society is now a thing handled, manip¬ 
ulated by man, hence understood in its essential character. Thus die world of 
the workers' councils transforms the mind. 

To parliamentarism, the political system of the separate business, the peo¬ 
ple were a multitude of separate persons, at the best, in democratic theory, each 
proclaimed to be endowed with the same natural rights. For the election of del¬ 
egates they were grouped according to residence in constituencies. In the times 
of petty-capitalism a certain community of interests might be assumed for 
neighbors living in the same town or village. In later capitalism this assumption 
ever more became a senseless fiction. Artisans, shopkeepers, capitalists, work¬ 
ers living in the same quarter of a town liave different and opposed interests; 
they usually give their vote to different parties, and chance majorities win. 
Though parliamentary theory considers the man elected as the representative 
of the constituency, it is clear that all these voters do not belong togctlier as a 
group that sends him as its delegate to represent its wishes. 

Council organization, in this respect, is quite the contrary of parliamen¬ 
tarism. Here the natural groups, the collaborating workers, die personnels of 
the factories act as unities and designate tlieir delegates. Because they liave 
common interests and belong together in the praxis of daily life, they can send 
some of them as real representatives and spokesmen. Complete democracy is 
realized here by die equal rights of everyone who takes part in the work. Of 
course, whoever stands outside the work does not have a voice in its regula¬ 
tion. It cannot be deemed a lack of democracy dial in this world of self-rule of 
the collaborating groups all that have no concern with the work-such as 
remained in plenty from capitalism: exploiters, parasites, rentiers - do not take 
part in die decisions. 
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Seventy years ago Marx pointed out that between the rule of capitalism and 
the final organization of a free humanity there will be a time of transition in 
which the working class is master of society but in which the bourgeoisie has 
not yet disappeared. He called this state of things the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. At dial time this word had not yet the ominous sound of modem sys¬ 
tems of despotism, nor could it be misused for the dictatorship of a ruling 
party, as in later Russia. It meant simply that die dominant power over society 
was transferred from the capitalist to the working class. Afterwards people, 
entirely confined within the ideas of parliamentarism, tried to materialize diis 
conception by taking away the franchise for political bodies from the proper¬ 
tied classes. It is clear that, violating as it did die instinctive feeling of equal 
rights, it was in contrast to democracy. We see now dial council organization 
puts into practice what Marx theoretically anticipated but for what at that time 
the practical form could not yet be imagined. When production is regulated by 
the producers diemselves the formerly exploiting class automatically is exclud¬ 
ed from taking part in the decisions, widiout any artificial stipulation. Marx’s 
conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat now appears to be identical 
with die labor democracy of die council organization. 

This labor democracy is entirely different from political democracy of die 
former social system. 'Hie so-called political democracy under capitalism was a 
mock democracy, an artful system conceived to mask die real domination of 
the people by a ruling minority. Council organization is a real democracy, the 
democracy of labor, making the working people master of their work. Under 
council organization political democracy has disappeared, because politics itself 
disappeared and gave way to social economy. The activity of die councils, put 
in action by the workers as die organs of collaboration, guided by perpetual 
study and strained attention to circumstances and needs, covers die entire field 
of society. All measures are taken in constant intercourse, by deliberation in the 
councils and discussion in the groups and die shops, by actions in the shops 
and decisions in die councils. What is done under such conditions could never 
be commanded from above and proclaimed by the will of a government. It pro¬ 
ceeds from the common will of all concerned; because it is founded on die 
labor experience and knowledge of all, and because it deeply influences the life 
of alL Measures can be executed only in such a way dial die masses put them 
into practice as their own resolve and will; foreign constraint cannot enforce 
them, simply because such a force is lacking. The councils are no government; 
not even the most central councils bear a governmental character. For they 
have no means to impose dieir will upon the masses; they have no organs of 
power. All social power is vested in the hands of the workers themselves. 
Wherever die use of power is needed against disturbances or attacks upon die 
existing order it proceeds from the collectivities of the workers in die shops and 
stands under dieir control. 
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Governments were necessary, during the entire period of civilization up to 
now, as instruments of the ruling class to keep down die exploited masses. 
They also assumed administrative functions in increasing measure; but their 
chief character as power structures was determined by the necessity of uphold¬ 
ing class domination. Now dial the necessity has vanished, the instrument, too, 
has disappeared. What remains is administration, one of the many kinds of 
work, the task of special kinds of workers; what comes in its stead, die life spir¬ 
it of organization, is the constant deliberation of die workers, in common think¬ 
ing attending to their common cause. What enforces die accomplisliment of die 
decisions of the councils is dieir moral authority. But moral audiority in such 
a society has a more stringent power than any command or constraint from a 
government. 

When in the preceding time of governments over the people political power 
had to be conceded to the people and their parliaments a separation was made 
between the legislative and the executive part of government, sometimes com¬ 
pleted by die judicial as a third independent power. Law-making was the task 
of parliaments, but the application, the execution, the daily governing was 
reserved to a small privileged group of rulers. In the labor community of die 
new society this distinction has disappeared. Deciding and performing are inti¬ 
mately connected; those who have to do the work have to decide, ;uid what 
they decide in common they themselves have to execute in common. In the 
case of great masses, the councils are their organs of deciding. Where the exec¬ 
utive task was entrusted to central bodies these must have the power of com¬ 
mand, they must be governments; wliere the executive task falls to the masses 
themselves this character is lacking in the councils. Moreover, according to die 
varied problems and objects of regulation and decision, different persons in dif¬ 
ferent combinations will be sent out and gather. In die field of production itself 
every plant has not only to organize carefully its own extensive range of activ¬ 
ities, it has also to connect itself horizontally with similar enterprises, vertical¬ 
ly with those who provide them with materials or use their products. In the 
mutual dependence and interconnection of enterprises, in their conjunction to 
branches of production, discussing and deciding councils will cover ever wider 
realms, up to the central organization of the entire production. On the other 
hand the organization of consumption, die distribution of all necessaries to the 
consumer, will need its own councils of delegates of all involved, and will have 
a more local or regional character. 

Besides this organization of die material life of mankind there is the wide 
realm of cultural activities, and of those not directly productive which are of 
primary necessity for society, such as education of the children, or care for die 
healdi of all. Here the same principle holds, die principle of self-regulation of 
these fields of work by those who do the work. It seems altogether natural that 
in die care for universal healdi, as well as in the organization of education, all 
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who lake pari actively, here ihc physicians, there ihe teachers, by means of 
their associations regulate and organize the entire service. Under capitalism, 
where they had to make a job and a living out of die human disease or out of 
drilling children, their connection with society at large had the form either of 
competitive business or of regulation and command by Government. In the 
new society, in consequence of the much more intimate connection of health 
with labor, and of education with labor, they will regulate their tasks in close 
touch and steady collaboration of their organs of intercourse, their councils, 
with the other workers' councils. 

It must be remarked here dial cultural life, the domain of arts and sciences, 
by its very nature is so intimately bound up with individual inclination and 
effort, that only the free initiative of people not pressed down by the weight of 
incessant toil can secure its flowering. This truth is not refuted by the fact that 
during the past centuries of class society princes and governments protected 
and directed arts and sciences, aiming of course to use them as utensils for their 
glory and the preservation of their domination. Generally speaking, there is a 
fundamental disparity for the cultural as well as for all the non-productive 
activities, between organization imposed from above by a ruling body and 
organization by the free collaboration of colleagues and comrades. Centrally 
directed organization consists in regulation as much as possible uniform all 
over the realm; else it could not be surveyed and conducted from one centre. 
In the self-regulation by all concerned the initiative of numerous experts, all 
poring over their work, perfecting it by emulating, imitating, consulting each 
other in constant intercourse, must result in a rich diversity of ways and means. 
Dependent on the central command of a government, spiritual life must fall 
into dull monotony; inspired by the free spontaneity of massal human impulse 
it must unfold into brilliant variety. The council principle affords the possibili¬ 
ty of finding the appropriate forms of organization. 

Thus council organization weaves a variegated net of collaborating bodies 
through society, regulating its life and progress according to their own free ini¬ 
tiative. And all that in the councils is discussed and decided draws its actual 
power from the understanding, the will, the action of working mankind itself. 

8. GROWTH 

When in the difficult fight against capital, in which the workers’ councils 
came up and developed, victory is won by the working class, it takes up its 
task, the organization of production. 

We know, of course, that victory will not be one event, finishing the fight 
and introducing a then following period of reconstruction. We know that social 
fight and economic construction will not be separated, but will be associated as 
a series of successes in fight and starts of new organization, interrupted perhaps 
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by periods of stagnation or social reaction. The workers’ councils growing up 
as organs of fight will at the same time be organs of reconstruction. For dear 
understanding, however, we will distinguish these two tasks, as if they were 
separate tilings, coming one after another. In order to see the true character of 
the transformation of society we must treat it in a schematical way, as a uni¬ 
form, continuous process starting "the day after the victory.' 

As soon as the workers are master of the factories, master of society, they 
will set the machines running. They know that this cannot wait; to live is the 
first necessity, and their own life, the life of society depends on their labor. Out 
of the chaos of crumbling capitalism the first working order must be created by 
means of the councils. Endless difficulties will stand in their way; resistance of 
all kinds must be overcome, resistance by hostility, by misunderstanding, by 
ignorance. But new unsuspected forces have come into being, the forces of 
enthusiasm, of devotion, of insight. Hostility must be beaten down by resolute 
action, misunderstanding must be taken away by patient persuading, ignorance 
must be overcome by incessant propaganda and teaching. By making the con¬ 
nection of the shops ever stronger, by including ever wider realms of produc¬ 
tion, by making ever more precise accounts and estimates in the plannings, the 
regulation of the process of production continually progresses. In this way step 
by step social economy is growing into a consciously dominated organization 
able to secure life necessities to all. 

With the realization of this program the task of the workers’ councils is not 
finished. On the contrary, this is only the introduction to their real more exten¬ 
sive and important work. A period of rapid development now sets in. As soon 
as the workers fed themselves master of dieir labor, free to unfold their forces, 
their first impulse will be the determinate will to do away with all the misery 
and ugliness, to finish with the shortcomings and abuses, to destroy all pover¬ 
ty and barbarism that as inheritances of capitalism disgrace the earth An enor¬ 
mous backwardness must be made up for, wluit the masses got lagged far 
behind what they might and should get under casting conditions. With the 
possibility of fulfilling them, their wants will be raised to higher standards; the 
height of culture of a people is measured by the extent and the quality of its life 
exigencies. By simply using the available means and methods of working, 
quantity and quality of homes, of food, of clothing for all can be raised to a 
level corresponding to the existing productivity of labor. All productive force 
that in die former society was wasted or used for luxury of the rulers can now 
be used to satisfy the liigher wants of the masses, 'llius, first innovation of soci¬ 
ety, a general prosperity will arise. 

But also the backwardness in the methods of production will from the 
beginning have the attention of the workers. They will refuse to be liarrowed 
and fatigued with primitive tools and obsolete working methods. If the techni 
cal methods and the macliines are improved by the systematic application of all 
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known inventions of technics and discoveries of science, the productivity of 
labor can be increased considerably. This better technics will be made accessi¬ 
ble to all; the including in productive work of the many who belore had to 
waste their forces in the bungling of petty trade, because capitalism had no use 
for them, or in personal service of the propertied class, now helps to lower the 
necessary hours of labor for all. So this will be a lime of supreme creative activ¬ 
ity. It has to proceed from the initiative of die expert producers in the enter¬ 
prises; but it can take place only by continual deliberation, by collaboration, by 
mutual inspiration and emulation. So die organs of collaboration, the councils, 
are put into (unceasing) action. In this new construction and organization of an 
ever more excellent productive apparatus the workers’ councils, as the con¬ 
necting nerve strings of society, will rise to the full height of their faculties. 
Whereas the abundance of life necessities, the universal prosperity represents 
the passive side of the new life, the innovation of labor itself as its active side 
makes life a delight of glorious creative experience. 

The entire aspect of social life changes. Also in its outer appearance, in sur¬ 
roundings and utensils, showing in their increasing harmony and beauty the 
nobleness of the work that shaped them new. What William Morris said, 
speaking of the crafts of olden times with their simple tools: that the beauty of 
their products was due to work being a joy for man-hence it was extinguished 
in the ugliness of capitalism-again asserts itself; but now on the higher stage of 
mastery over the most perfect technics. William Morris loved the tool of the 
craftsman and hated the machine of the capitalist. For the free worker of the 
future the handling of die perfectly constructed machine, providing a tension 
of acuteness, will be a source of mental exaltation, of spiritual rejoicing, of intel¬ 
lectual beauty. 

Technics make man a free master of his own life and destiny. Technics, in a 
painful process of growth during many thousands of >ears of labor and light 
developed to the present height, put an end to all hunger and poverty, to all 
toiling and slavery. Technics put all the forces of nature at the service of 
mankind and its needs. The growth of die science of nature opens to man new 
forms and new possibilities of life so rich and manifold diat they far surpass 
what we can imagine today. But technics alone cannot perform that. Only tech¬ 
nics in the hands of a humanity that has bound itself consciously by strong ties 
of brotherhood into a working community controlling its own life. Together, 
indissolvably connected, technics as material basis and visible power, die com¬ 
munity as ethical basis and consciousness, they determine the entire renovation 
of labor. 

And now, with his work, man himself is changing. A new feeling is taking 
hold of him. the feeling of security. Now at last the gnawing solicitudes for life 
falls oft from mankind. During all the past centuries, from original savageness 
till during modern civilization, life was not secure. Man was not master over 
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his subsistence. Always, also in times of prosperity, and for the wealthiest even, 
behind the illusion of perpetual welfare, in the subconsciousness lurked a silent 
solicitude for the future. As a permanent oppression this anxiety was sunk in 
the hearts, weighed heavily upon the brain and Iiampcred the unfolding of free 
thinking. For us. who ourselves live under this pressure, it is impossible to 
imagine what a deep change in outlook, in world vision, in character, die dis¬ 
appearance of all anxiety about life will bring about. Old delusions and super¬ 
stitions that in past times had to uphold mankind in its spiritual helplessness, 
now are dropped. Now that man feels certain that he truly is master of his life, 
their place is taken by knowledge accessible to all, by the intellectual beauty of 
an all-encompassing scientific world view. 

Even more than in labor itself, the innovation of life will appear in the 
preparing of future labor, in the education and training of the next generation. 
It is clear that, since every organiration of society lias its special system of edu¬ 
cation adapted to its needs, tliis fundamental change in die system of produc¬ 
tion must be accompanied immediately by a fundamental change in education. 
In the original small-trade economy, in the farmer and artisan world, die fam¬ 
ily with its natural division of labor was the basic element of society and of pro¬ 
duction. Here the children grew up and learned the methods of working by 
gradually taking their part in the work. Afterwards, under capitalism, the fam¬ 
ily lost its economic basis, because productive labor ever more was transferred 
to the factories. Labor became a social process with broader theoretical basis; 
so a broader knowledge and a more intellectual education was necessary for alL 
Hence schools were founded, as we know them: masses of children, educated 
in die isolated small homes without any organic connection with labor, flock¬ 
ing into the schools to learn such abstract knowledge as is needed for society, 
here again without direct connection with living labor. And different of course 
according to social classes. For the children of the bourgeoisie, for the future 
officials and intellectuals a good theoretical and scientific training, enabling 
them to direct and rule society. For the children of the farmers and the work¬ 
ing class an indispcnsible minimum: reading, writing, computing, needed for 
dieir work, completed by history and religion, to keep diem obedient and 
respectful towards dieir masters and rulers. Learned writers of pedagogy text 
books, unacquainted with die capitalistic basis of diese conditions which tliey 
assume to be lasting, vainly try to explain and to smooth out the conflicts pro¬ 
ceeding from this separation of productive labor and education, from the con¬ 
tradiction between narrow family isolation and the social character of produc¬ 
tion. 

In the new world of collaborate production these contradictions have dis¬ 
appeared, and harmony between life and labor is restored, now on the wide 
base of society at large. Now again education of the youth consists in learning 
the working methods and their foundation by gradually taking part in the pro- 
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ductive process. Not in family isolation; now that the material provision of life 
necessities lias been taken over by the community, besides its function as pro¬ 
ductive, the family loses that of consumption unit. Community life, correspon¬ 
ding to tlic strongest impulses within the children themselves, will take much 
larger place; out of the small homes they enter into the wide air of society. The 
hybridical combination of home and school gives way to communities of chil¬ 
dren, for a large part regulating their own life under careful guidance of adult 
educators. Education, instead of passively imbibing teachings from above, is 
chiefly personal activity, directed towards and connected with social labor. 
Now the social feelings, as an inheritance of primeval times living in all but 
extremely strong in children, can develop without being suppressed by the 
need of egotism of the capitalist struggle for life. 

Whereas the forms of education are determined by community end 
self-activity, its contents arc given by the character of the production system, 
towards which it prepares. This production system was ever more, especially 
in die last century, based upon the application of science to technics. Science 
gave man master)' over the forces of nature; this mastery has made possible the 
social revolution and affords the basis of the new society. The producers can 
be master of their labor, of production, only if they master these sciences. 
Hence the growing generation must be instructed in the first place in the sci¬ 
ence of nature and its application. No longer, as under capitalism, will science 
be a monopoly of a small minority of intellectuals, and the uninaructed mass¬ 
es be restricted to subordinate activities. Science in its full extent will be open 
to all. Instead of the division between one-sided manual and one sided mental 
work as specialities of two classes, now comes the harmonious combination of 
manual and mental work for everybody. This will be necessary also for the fur¬ 
ther development of live productivity of labor, depending as it does on the fur¬ 
ther progress of its foundations, science and technics. Now it is not merely a 
minority of trained intellectuals, but it is all the good brains of the entire peo¬ 
ple, all prepared by the most careful education, that occupy themselves with the 
creation of knowledge and its application in labor. Then may be expected a 
tempo of progress in the development of science and technics, compared to 
which the much praised progress under capitalism is only a poor commence¬ 
ment. 

Under capitalism there is a distinctive difference between the tasks of the 
young and of the adults. Youth has to learn, the adults have to work. It is clear 
tliat as long as labor is toiling in exploitative service [for a purpose in opposi¬ 
tion to the well-being and comfort of the workers] to produce the highest prof¬ 
it for capital, every capacity, once acquired, must be used up to tlve limits of 
time and force. No time of a worker could be wasted for learning ever new 
things. Only an exceptional adult had the possibility, and still less had the duty 
regularly to instruct himself during liis further life. In the new society this dif 
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ferencc disappears. Now in youth the learning consists in taking part, in 
increasing rate with the years, in the productive work. And now with the 
increase of productivity and the absence of exploitation ever more leisure is 
available to the adults for spiritual activities. It enables them to keep apace with 
the rapid development of the methods of work. This indeed is necessary for 
them. To take part in the discussions and decisions is only possible if they can 
study the problems of technics that continually incite and stimulate their atten¬ 
tion. The grand development of society through the unfolding of technics and 
science, of security and abundance, of power over nature and life, can only be 
ascertained by the growth of capability and knowledge of all the partners. It 
gives new contents of thrilling activity to their life; it elevates existence and 
makes it a conscious delight of eager participation in the spiritual and practical 
progress of the new world. 

Added to these sciences of nature arc now the new sciences of society that 
were lacking under capitalism. 'Pie special feature of the new system of pro¬ 
duction is that man now dominates the social forces which determine his ideas 
and impulses. Practical domination must find its expression in theoretical dom¬ 
ination, in knowledge of the phenomena and the determining forces of human 
action and life, of tliinking and feeling. In former times, when through igno¬ 
rance about society their social origin was unknown, their power was ascribed 
to the supernatural cliaractcr of spirit, to a mysterious power of the mind, and 
the disciplines dealing with them were labeled spiritual sciences: psychology, 
philosophy, ethics, history, sociology, aesthetics. As with all science their begin¬ 
nings were full of primitive mysticism and tradition; but contrary to the sci¬ 
ences of nature their rise to real scientific height was obstructed by capitalism. 
They could not find a solid footing because under capitalism they proceeded 
from the isolated human being with its individual mind, because in those times 
of individualism, it was not known that man is essentially a social being, that 
all liis faculties emanate from society and arc determined by society. Now, how¬ 
ever, that society lies open to the view of man, as an organism of mutually con¬ 
nected human beings, and that the human mind is understood as their main 
organ of interconnection, now they can develop into real sciences. 

And the practical importance of these sciences for the new community is no 
less than that of the sciences of nature. They deal with the forces lying in man, 
determining his relations to his fellow men and to the world, instigating his 
actions in social life, appearing in the events of history past and present. As 
mighty passions and blind impulses the)' worked in the great social fights of 
mankind, now elating man to powerful deeds, then by equally blind traditions 
keeping him in apathetic submissivity, always spontaneous, ungoverned, 
unknown. T}>e new science of man and society discloses these forces and so 
enables man to control them by conscious knowledge. From masters driving 
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him through passive instincts they become servants, ruled by self-restraint, 
directed by liim towards Iris well-conceived purposes. 

The instruction of the growing generation in the knowledge of these social 
and spiritual forces, and its training in consciously directing them will be one 
of tile cliief educational tasks of die new society. Thus the young will be 
enabled to develop all endowments of passion and will power, of intelligence 
and enthusiasm, and to apply them in efficient activity. It is an education of 
character as well as of knowledge. This careful education of the new genera¬ 
tion, theoretical and practical, in natural science and in social consciousness, 
will form a most essential element in the new system of production. Only in 
this way an unhampered progression of social life will be secured. And in this 
way, too, die system of production will develop to ever higlier forms. Thus by 
theoretical mastery of the sciences of nature and society, and by their practical 
application in labor and life, the workers will make the earth into a happy 
abode of free mankind. 




II. The Fight 


1. TRADE UNIONISM 

The task of the working class to take production in its own liand and to 
organize it first has to be dealt with. In order to carry on the fight it is neces¬ 
sary to see the goal in clear and distinct lines before us. But the fight, the con¬ 
quest of power over production is die chief and most difficult part of the work. 
It is in this fight that die workers' councils will be created. 

We cannot exactly foresee the future forms of the workers’ fight for free¬ 
dom. They depend on social conditions and must change along with the 
increasing power of the working class. It will be necessary, therefore, to survey 
how so far it has fought its way upward, adapting its modes of action to the 
varying circumstances. Only by learning from the experience of our predeces¬ 
sors and by considering it critically will we be able in our turn to meet the 
demands of the hour. 

In every society depending on the exploitation of a working class by a rul¬ 
ing class there is a continuous struggle over the division of the total produce of 
labor, or in other words: over the degree of exploitation. Thus medieval times, 
as well as later centuries, are full of incessant struggles and furious lights 
between the landowners and the farmers. At the same time we see the fight of 
the rising burgher class against nobility and monarchy, for power over society. 
This is a different kind of class struggle, associated with the rise of a new sys¬ 
tem of production, proceeding from the development of technics, industry and 
commerce. It was waged between the masters of the land and the masters of 
capital, between the declining feudal and the rising capitalist system. In a scries 
of social convulsions, of political revolutions and wars, in England, in France 
and in other countries consecutively, die capitalist class lias gained complete 
mastery over society. 

Tlie working class under capitalism has to carry on both kinds of fight 
against capital. It has to keep up a continual struggle to mitigate the heavy pres¬ 
sure of exploitation, to increase wages, to enlarge or keep up its share in the 
total produce. Besides, with the growth of its strength, it has to gain mastery 
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over society in order to overthrow capitalism and bring about a new system of 
production. 

When lor the first time, in the beginning of the Industrial Revolution in 
England, spinning and then weaving machines were introduced, we hear of 
revolting workers destroying the machines. They were not workers in the 
modern sense, not wage earners. They were small artisans, independent before, 
now starved by die competition of cheaply producing machines, and trying in 
vain to remove the cause of their misery. Afterwards, when they or their chil¬ 
dren became wage workers, themselves handling the machines, their position 
was different. It was the same for die hosts from the countryside, who, during 
the entire 19 ,h century of growing industry. Hocked into the towns, lured by 
what to diem appeared good wages. In modern times it is ever more the off¬ 
spring of the workers diemsclves that fill the factories. 

For all of them the struggle for better working conditions is of immediate 
necessity. The employers, under the pressure of competition, to enlarge their 
profits, try to lower the wages and to increase the hours as much as possible. 
At first the workers, powerless by the constraint of hunger, have to submit in 
silence. Then resistance bursts forth, in the only possible form, in die refusal to 
work, in the strike. In the strike for the first time the workers discover their 
strength, in the strike arises their fighting power. From the strike springs up the 
association of all the workers of the factory, of the branch, of the country. Out 
of the strike sprouts the solidarity, tfic feeling of fraternity with the comrades 
in work, of unity with the entire class: the first dawn of what some day will be 
the lifespending sun of the new society. The mutual help, at first appearing in 
spontaneous and casual money collections, soon takes the lasting form of the 
trade union. 

For a sound development of trade-unionism certain conditions arc neces¬ 
sary. The rough ground of lawlessness, of police arbitrarily and prohibitions, 
mosdy inherited from prc-capitalistic times, must be smoothed before solid 
buildings may be erected. Usually the workers themselves had to secure these 
conditions. In England it was the revolutionary campaign of Chartism; in 
Germany, half a century later, it was the fight of Social Democracy that, by 
enforcing social acknowledgment for die workers, laid the foundations for the 
growth of die unions. 

Now strong organizations are built up, comprising the workers of the same 
trade all over the country, forming connections with other trades, and interna¬ 
tionally with unions all over the world. The regular paying of high dues pro¬ 
vides the considerable funds from which strikers are supported, when unwill¬ 
ing capitalists must be forced to grant decent working conditions. The ablest 
among the colleagues, sometimes victims of the foe's wrath from former lights, 
are appointed as salaried official, who, as independent and expert spokesmen 
of the workers, can negotiate with the capitalist employers. By strike at the right 
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moment, supported by the entire power of the union, and by ensuing negotia¬ 
tions, agreements can be reached about better and more unilonu wages and 
about fair working hours, in so far as iIk latter arc not yet fixed by law. 

So the workers are no longer powerless individuals, forced by hunger to sell 
their labor power at any price. They are now protected by their union, pro¬ 
tected by the power of their own solidarity and cooperation; for every member 
not only gives part of his earnings for the colleagues, but is ready also to risk 
his job in defending the organization, their community. Thus a certain equilib¬ 
rium is reached between the power of the employers and the power of the 
workers. The working conditions arc no longer dictated by all-powerful capi¬ 
talist interests. The unions are recognized gradually as representatives of the 
workers’ interests; though ever again fighting is necessary, they become a 
power that takes part in the decisions. Not in all trades surely, and not at once 
everywhere. Usually skilled craftsmen are the first in building their unions. 
The unskilled masses in the great factories, standing against more powerful 
employers, mostly come later; their unions often started from sudden outbursts 
of great fights. And against the monopolistic owners of giant enterprises the 
unions have little chance; these all powerful capitalists wish to be absolute mas¬ 
ter, and in their haughtiness they hardly allow even servile yellow shop unions. 

Apart from this restriction, and even assuming trade unionism to be fully 
developed and in control of all industry, this does not mean that exploitation is 
abolished, that capitalism is repressed. What is repressed is the arbitrariness of 
the single capitalist; abolished are the worst abuses of exploitation. And this is 
in the interest of the fellow-capitalists, too-to guard them against unfair com- 
petition-and in the interest of capitalism at large. By the power of the unions 
capitalism is normalized; a certain norm of exploitation is universally cstal* 
lished. A norm of wages, allowing for the most modest life exigencies, so that 
the workers arc not driven again and again into hunger revolts, is necessary for 
uninterrupted production. A norm of working hours, not quite exhausting the 
vitality of the working class-though reduction of hours is largely neutralized 
by acceleration of tempo and more intense exertion-is necessary for capitalism 
itself, to preserve a usable working class as the basis of future exploitation. It 
was the working class that by its fight against the narrowness of capitalist greed 
had to establish the conditions of normal capitalism. And ever again it has to 
fight, to preserve the uncertain equilibrium. In this fight the trade unions are 
the instruments; thus the unions perform an indispensable function in capital¬ 
ism. Narrow-minded employers do not see this, but their broader-minded polit¬ 
ical leaders know quite well that trade unions are an essential element of capi¬ 
talism, that without the workers’ unions as normalizing power capitalism is not 
complete. Though products of the workers' fight, kept up by their pains and 
efforts, trade unions are at the same time organs of capitalist society. 
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With the development of capitalism, however, conditions gradually grow 
more unfavorable lor the workers. Big capital grows, feels its power, and wish¬ 
es to be master at home. Capitalists also have learned to understand the power 
of association; they organise into employers’ unions. So instead of the equality 
of forces arises a new ascendancy of capital Strikes arc countered by lock-outs 
that drain the funds of the trade unions. The money of the workers cannot 
compete with the money of the capitalists. In the bargaining about wages and 
woridng conditions die unions are more than ever the weaker party, because 
they have to fear, and hence must try to avoid great lights that exhaust die 
reserves and thereby endanger the secured existence of the organization and its 
oflidals. In the negotiations the union officials often have to accept a lowering 
of conditions in order to avoid lighting. To them this is unavoidable and 
self-evident, because they realize that by the changed conditions the relative 
fighting power of their organization has diminished. 

For the workers, however, it is not self-evident that they are silently to 
accept harder working and living conditions. They want to fight So a contra¬ 
diction of viewpoints arises. The officials seem to have common sense on their 
side; they know that the unions are at a disadvantage and that light must result 
in defeat. But the workers feel by instinct that great lighting powers still lie hid¬ 
den in their masses; if only they knew how to use them. They rightly realize 
that by yielding, again and again, their position must glow worse, and that this 
can be prevented only by fighting. So conflicts must arise in the unions between 
the officials and the members. The members protest against the new tariffs 
(awards) favorable to the employers; the officials defend the agreements 
reached by long and difficult negotiations and try to have them ratified. So they 
often have to act as spokesmen of capital interests against workers’ interests. 
And because they are the influential rulers of the unions throwing all die 
weight of power and authority on this side, the unions in other hands may be 
said to develop into organs of capital. 

'flic growth of capitalism, the increase of the number of workers, the urgent 
necessity of association, make the trade unions giant organizations, needing an 
ever increasing stall of officials and leaders. These develop into a bureaucracy 
administering all business, a ruling power over die members, because all the 
power factors are in their hands. As die experts they prepare and manage all 
affairs; they administrate the finances and the spending of money for different 
purposes; they are editors of the union papers, by which they can force their 
own ideas and points of view upon the members. Formal democracy prevails; 
the members in their assemblies, the chosen delegates in the congresses have to 
decide, just as the people decide politics in Parliament and State. But the same 
influences that render Parliament and Government lords over the people are 
operative in these Parliaments of Labor. They turn the alert bureaucracy of 
expert officials into a kind of union government, over the members absorbed 
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by their daily work and cares. Not solidarity, the proletarian virtue, but disci¬ 
pline, obedience to the decisions is asked from them. Thus there arises a dif¬ 
ference in viewpoint, a contrast in opinions on the various questions. It is 
enhanced by tlie difference in life conditions: die insecurity of the workers’job, 
always threatened by depression forces and unemployment, as contrasted to 
the security that is necessary for officials to well-manage the union affairs. 

It was the task and the function of trade unionism, by their joint united fight 
to raise the workers out of their helpless misery, and to gain for them an 
acknowledged place in capitalist society. It had to defend the workers against 
the ever increasing exploitation of capital. Now that big capital consolidates 
more than ever into a monopolistic power of banks and industrial concerns, 
this former function of trade unionism is finished. Its power falls short com¬ 
pared to the f ormidable power of capital The unions are now giant organiza¬ 
tions, with their acknowledged place in society; their position is regulated by 
law, and their tariff [Court Award) agreements are given legally binding force 
for the entire industry. Their leaders aspire at forming part of the power ruling 
industrial conditions. They are the apparatus by means of which monopolistic- 
capital imposes its conditions upon the entire working class. 'Io tliis now 
all-powerful capital it is. normally, far more preferable to disguise its rule in 
democratic and constitutional forms than to show it in the naked brutality of 
dictatorship. The working conditions which it thinks suitable to the workers 
will be accepted and obeyed much more easily in the form of agreements con¬ 
cluded by the unions than in the form of dictates arrogandy imposed. Firstly, 
because to the workers die illusion is left that they are masters of their own 
interests. Secondly, because all the bonds of attachment, which as their own 
creation, the creation of their sacrifices, tlieir fight, their elation, render the 
unions dear to die workers, now are subservient to die masters. Thus under 
modern conditions trade unions more than ever are turned into organs of the 
domination of monopolist capital over the working class. 

2. DIRECT ACTION 

As an instrument of fight for the working class against capital the trade 
unions are losing their importance. But the fight itself cannot cease. The 
depressing tendencies grow stronger under big capitalism and so the resistance 
of the workers must grow stronger, too. Economic crises grow more and more 
destructive and undermine apparently secured progress. The exploitation is 
intensified to retard the lowering of the profit rate for rapidly increasing capi¬ 
tal. So again and again the workers are provoked to resistance. But against the 
strongly increased power of capital the old methods of fight no longer can 
serve. New methods are needed, and before long their beginnings present 
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themselves. They spring up spontaneously in the wild [outlaw] strike, in the 
direct acuon. 

Direct action means action of the workers themselves without the interme¬ 
diary of trade union officials. A strike is called wild (outlaw or unofficial! as 
contrasted to the strike proclaimed by the union according to the rules and reg¬ 
ulations. The workers know that the latter is without effect, where the officials 
against their own will and insight are made to proclaim it, perhaps dunking a 
defeat a healthy lesson for the foolish workers, and in every case trying to fin¬ 
ish it as soon as possible. Thus, when die pressure is too heavy, when negotia¬ 
tions with die directors drag along without effect, at last in smaller or larger 
groups the exasperation breaks loose in a wild strike. 

Fight of die workers against capital is not possible widiout organization. 
And organization springs up spontaneously, immediately. Not of course in such 
form that a new union is founded, with a board chosen and regulations for¬ 
mulated in ordered paragraphs. Sometimes, to be sure, it was done in this way; 
attributing the inefficiency to personal shortcomings of the old leaders, and 
embittered against die old trade union, they founded a new one, with their 
most able and energetic men at the head. Then indeed in the beginning all was 
energy and strong action; but in the long run the new union, if it remains small, 
lacks power notwithstanding its activity, and if it grows large, of necessity 
develops the same characteristics as die old one. After such experiences die 
workers at last will follow the odicr way, of keeping the direction of their fight 
entirely in dieir own hands. 

Direction in their own hands, also called their own leadership, means that 
all initiative and all decisions proceed from the workers themselves. Though 
there is a strike committee, because all cannot be always together, everything is 
done by the strikers; continually in touch with one another they distribute the 
work, they devise all measures and decide on all acuons directly. Decision and 
action, both collective, are one. 

Tile first and most important task is the propaganda to expand the strike. 
The pressure upon capital must be intensified. Against the enormous power of 
capital not only the individual workers, but also the separate groups are pow¬ 
erless. The sole power tfiat is a match for capital is the firm unity of die entire 
working class. Capitalists know or feel this quite well, and so die only induce¬ 
ment to concessions is the fear the strike might spread universally. 'Hie more 
manifestly determinate the will of the strikers, the greater the numbers taking 
part in it, the more the chance of success. 

Such an extension is possible because it is not the strike of a tardy group, 
in worse conditions than others, trying to raise itself to the general level. Under 
the new circumstances discontent is universal; all the workers feel depressed 
under capitalist superiority; fuel for explosions has accumulated every where. It 
is not for others, it is for dieinselvcs if they join the fight. As long as they feel 
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isolated, afraid to lose their job, uncertain what the comrades will do, without 
firm unity, they shrink from action. Once, however, they take up die fight, they 
are changed into new personalities; selfish fear recedes to the background and 
forth spring the forces of community, solidarity and devotion, rousing courage 
and perseverance. These are contagious; die example of fighting activity rous¬ 
es in others, who feel in themselves the same forces awakening, the spirit of 
mutual and of self-confidence. Thus the wild strike as a prairie fire may spring 
over to odier enterprises and involve ever greater masses. 

Such cannot be the work of a small number of leaders, either union officials 
or self-imposed new spokesmen, though, of course, die push of some few 
intrepid comrades may give strong impulses. It must be die will and die work 
of all, in common initiative. The workers have not only to do, but also to con¬ 
trive, to think out, to decide everything themselves. They cannot shift decision 
and responsibility to a body, a union, that takes care of them. They are entire¬ 
ly responsible for their fight, success or failure depends on themselves. From 
passive they have turned into active beings, determinedly taking dieir destiny 
into their own hands. From separate individuals each caring for liiinsclf, diey 
have become a solid, firmly cemented unity. 

Such spontaneous strikes present yet another important side; the division of 
the workers into different separate unions is effaced. In the trade union world 
traditions from former petty-capitalist times play an important role in separat¬ 
ing the workers in often competing, jealous and bickering corporations; in 
some countries religious and political differences act as partition fences in 
establishing separate liberal, catholic, socialist and other unions. In the work¬ 
shop the members of different unions stand beside one another. But even in 
strikes they often are kept asunder, so as not to have them infected widi too 
much unity ideas, and the concordance in action and negotiation is solely kept 
up by the boards and officials. Now, however, in direct actions, these differ¬ 
ences of union membership become unreal as outside labels. For such sponta¬ 
neous fights unity is the first need; and unity there is, else there could be no 
light. All who stand together in the shop, in the very same position, as direct 
associates, subject to the same exploitation, against the same master, stand 
together in common action. Their real community is the shop; personnel of the 
same enterprise, they form a natural union of common work, common lot and 
common interests. Like specters from the past the old distinctions of different 
membership fall back, almost forgotten in the new living reality of fellowship 
in common fight. The vivid consciousness of new unity enhances the enthusi¬ 
asm and the feeling of power. 

Thus in the wild strikes some cliaracteristics of the coming forms of fight 
make their appearance: first the self-action, die self-initiative, keeping all activ¬ 
ity and decision in their own hands; and then the unity, irrespective of old 
memberships, according to the natural grouping of the enterprises. These 
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forms conic up, not through shrewd planning, but spontaneously, irresistible, 
urged by the heavy superior power of capital against which the old organiza¬ 
tions cannot fight seriously any more. Hence it does not mean that now the 
scales have turned, that now the workers win. Wild strikes mostly bring defeat; 
their extent is too narrow. Only in some favorable cases they have success in 
preventing a lowering in working conditions. Their importance is that they 
demonstrate a fresh fighting spirit that cannot be suppressed. One of the deep¬ 
est instincts of self preservation, of duty against family and comrades, the will 
to assent oneself ever again springs up. There is a gain of increasing 
self-reliance and class-feeling. They are the harbingers of future greater fights, 
when great social emergencies, with heavier pressure and deeper distress, drive 
the masses into stronger action. 

When wild strikes break out on a larger scale, comprising great masses, 
entire branches of industry, towns or districts, the organization has to assume 
new forms. Deliberation in one assembly is impossible; but more than ever 
mutual understanding is necessary for common action. Strike committees arc 
formed out of the delegates of all the personnels, for continual discussion of cir¬ 
cumstances. Such strike committees are entirely different from union boards of 
officials; they show the characteristics already of workers’ councils. They come 
up out of the fight, to give it unity of direction. But they are no leaders in the 
old sense, they have no direct power. The delegates, often different persons, 
come to express the opinion and the will of the personnels [groups] that sent 
them. For these personnel stand for the action in which the will manifests itself. 
Yet the delegates arc no simple messengers of their mandatory groups; they 
took a foremost part in die discussion, they embody die prevalent convictions. 
In the committee assemblies the opinions arc discussed and put to the test of 
momentary circumstances; the results and die resolutions are brought back by 
the delegates into the personnel [group] assemblies. Through these intermedi¬ 
aries the shop personnels themselves take part in the deliberations and deci¬ 
sions. Thus unity of action for great masses is secured. 

Not, to be sure, in such a way that every group bows obediently to the deci¬ 
sions of the committee. There are no paragraphs to confer such power on it. 
Unity in collective fighting is not the outcome of judicious regulation of com¬ 
petencies but of spontaneous necessities in a sphere of passionate acuon. The 
workers themselves decide, not because such a right is given to them in accept¬ 
ed rules, but because they actually decide, by their actions. It may happen that 
a group cannot convince other groups by arguments, but then by its action and 
example it carries them away. The self-determination of the workers over their 
fighting action is not a demand put up by theory, by arguments of practicabili¬ 
ty, but the statement of a fact evolving from practice. Often in great social 
movements it occurred-and doubtless will occur again-that the actions did not 
comply with the decisions. Sometimes central committees made an appeal for 
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universal strike, and only small groups here and there ('•Howed; elsewhere the 
committees weighed scrupulously, without venturing a decision, and the work¬ 
ers broke loose in massal fight. It may be possible even that the same workers 
who enthusiastically resolved to strike shrink back when standing before the 
deed. Or, conversely, that prudent hesitation governs the decisions and yet, 
driven by inner forces, a non-rcsolvcd strike irresistibly breaks out. Whereas in 
their conscious thinking old watchwords and theories play a role and determine 
arguments and opinions, at the moment of decision on which weal and woe 
depend, strong intuition of real conditions breaks forth, determining the 
actions. This does not mean that such intuition always guides right; people may 
be mistaken in their impression of outer conditions. But it decides; it cannot be 
replaced by foreign leadership, by guardians however clever, directing them. By 
their own experiences in fight, in success and adversity, by their own efforts the 
workers must acquire the capacities rightly to take care of their interests. 

Thus the two forms of organization and fight stand in contrast, the okl one 
of trade unions and regulated strike, the new one of spontaneous strike and 
workers’ councils. This does not mean that the former at some time will be sim¬ 
ply substituted by the latter as the only alternative. Intermediate forms may be 
conceived, attempts to correct the evils and weakness of trade unionism and 
preserve its right principles; to avoid the leadership of a bureaucracy of offi¬ 
cials, to avoid the separation by narrow craft and trade interests, and to pre¬ 
serve and utilize the experiences of former fights. This might be done by keep¬ 
ing together, after a big strike, a core of the best fighters, in one general union. 
Wherever a strike breaks out spontaneously this union is present with its 
skilled propagandists and organizers to assist the inexperienced masses with 
their advice, to instruct, to organize, to defend them In this way every fight 
means a progress of organization, not in the sense of fees-paying membership, 
but ill the sense of growing class unity. 

An example for such a union might be found in the great American union 
“Industrial Workers of the World" (LW.W.). At the end of last century in con¬ 
trast to the conservative trade unions of well-paid skilled labor, united in the 
“American Federation of Labor" it grew up out of special American conditions. 
Partly out of the fierce struggles of the miners and lumbermen, independent 
pioneers in the wilds of the Far West, against big capital that had monopolized 
and seized the riches of wood and soiL Partly out of the hunger strikes of the 
miserable masses of immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe, accumu¬ 
lated and exploited in the factories of the Eastern towns and in the coal mines, 
despised and neglected by the old unions. The I.W.W. provided them with 
experienced strike leaders and organizers, who showed them how to stand 
against police terrorism, who defended them before public opinion and the 
courts, who taught them the practice of solidarity and unity and opened to 
them wider views on society, on capitalism and class fight. In such big fights 
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ten thousands of new members joined the I.WAV., of whom only a small frac¬ 
tion remained. This “one big union" was adapted to the wild growth of 
American capitalism in the days when it built up its power by subjecting the 
masses of the independent pioneers. 

Similar forms of light and organization may be propagated and may come 
up elsewhere, when in big strikes the workers stand up, without as yet having 
the complete self-confidence of taking matters entirely in their own hands. But 
only as temporary transition forms. There is a fundamental difference between 
the conditions of future light in big industry and those of America in die past. 
There it was the rise, now it will be the downfall of capitalism. There the 
rugged independence of pioneers or the primitive existence-seeking egoism of 
immigrants were die expression of a middle class individualism that had to be 
curbed under the yoke of capitalist exploitation. Now masses trained to disci 
pline during a life time by machine and capital, connected by strong technical 
and spiritual ties to the productive apparatus, organize its utilization on the new 
basis of collaboration. These workers are thoroughly proletarian, all obstinacy 
of middle class individualism having been worn olflong ago by the habit of col¬ 
laborate work. The forces of solidarity and devotion hidden in them only wait 
for great Fights to develop into a dominating life principle. Then even the most 
suppressed layers of the working class, who only hesitatingly join their com¬ 
rades, wanting to lean upon their example, will soon feel the new forces of 
community growing also in themselves. Then they will perceive that the fight 
lor freedom asks not only tlieir adherence but tlie development of all their pow¬ 
ers of self-activity and self-reliance. Thus overcoming all intermediate forms of 
partial self-determination the progress will definitely go the way of council 
organization. 


3. SHOP OCCUPATION 

Under the new conditions of capitalism a new form of fight for better work¬ 
ing conditions came up, the shop occupation, mostly called sit-down strike, the 
workers ceasing to work but not leaving the factory. It was not invented by the¬ 
ory, it arose spontaneously out of practical needs; theory can do no more than 
afterwards explain its causes and consequences. In the great world crisis of 
1930 unemployment was so universal and lasting that there arose a kind of 
class antagonism between die privileged number of employed and the unem¬ 
ployed masses. Any regular strike against wage cuttings was made impossible, 
because the shops after being left by the strikers, immediately would be flood¬ 
ed by the masses outside. So the refusal to work under worse conditions must 
needs be combined with sticking to the place of work by occupying the shop. 

Having sprung up, however, in these special circumstances, the sit-down 
strike displays some characteristics that make it worth while to consider it more 
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closely as the expression of a further developed lighting form. It manifests the 
formation of a more solid unity. In the old form of strike the working commu¬ 
nity of the personnel dissolved when leaving the shop. Dispersed over the 
streets and homes between other people they were separated into loose indi¬ 
viduals. To discuss and decide as one body they had then to assemble in meet¬ 
ing halls, in streets and squares. However often police and authorities tried to 
hinder cr even to forbid this, the workers held fast to their right cf using them, 
through tlie consciousness that they fought with legitimate means for lawful 
aims. The legality of trade union practice was generally recognized by public 
opinion. 

When, however, this legality is not recognized, when the increasing power 
of big capital over State authorities disputes the use of liall and square for 
assemblies, the workers, if they will light, have to assert their rights by taking 
them. In America every great strike was as a rule accompanied by a continu¬ 
ous light with the police over the use of the streets and rooms for meeting. 'Hie 
sit-down strike releases die workers from this necessity by their taking the right 
to assemble at the adequate place, in the shop. At the same time die strike is 
made truly efficient by the impossibility of strike breakers to take their places. 

Of course this entails new stiir fighting. The capitalists as owners of the 
shop consider occupation by the strikers as a violation of their ownership; and 
on this juridical argument they call for the police to turn the workers out. 
Indeed, from the strict puridical viewpoint, shop occupation is in conflict with 
formal law. Just as strike is in conflict with formal law. And in fact die employ¬ 
er regularly appealed to this formal law as a weapon in die fight, by stigmatiz¬ 
ing the strikers as contract breakers, thus giving him the right to put new work¬ 
ers in their places. But against diis juridical logic strikes have persisted and 
developed as a form of fight; because they were necessary. 

formal law, indeed, does not represent die inner reality of capitalism, but 
only its outer forms, to which middle class and juridical opinion cling. 
Capitalism in reality is not a world of equal and contracting individuals, but a 
world of lighting classes. When the power of die workers was too small die 
middle class opinion of formal law prevailed, the strikers as contract breakers 
were turned out and replaced by others. Where, however, trade union light liad 
won its place, a new and truer juridical conception asserted itself: a strike is not 
a break, not a cessation, but a temporary suspending of the labor contract, to 
settle the dispute over working terms. Lawyers may not accept theoretically this 
point of view, but society does, practically. 

In the same way shop occupation asserted itself as a method in fight, where 
it was needed and where die workers were able to take a stand. Capitalists and 
lawyers might splutter over the violation of property rights. For the workers, 
however, it was an action that did not attack the property rights but only tem¬ 
porarily suspended their effects. Shop occupation is not shop-expropriation. It 
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is only a momentary suspension of the disposal by the capitalist. After the con¬ 
test has been settled, he is master and undisputed owner as before. 

Yet, at the same time, it is more. In it, as in a light flash at the horizon, a 
glimpse of future development springs up. By shop occupation the workers, 
unwittingly, demonstrate that their light has entered into a new phase. Here 
their firm interjunction as a shop organization appears, a natural unity not to 
be dissolved into single individuals. Here the workers become conscious of 
their intimate connection with the shop. To them it is not another man’s build¬ 
ing where only at his command they come to work for him till he sends them 
away. 'Io them the shop with its machines is a productive apparatus they han¬ 
dle, an organ that only by their work is made a living part of society. It is noth¬ 
ing foreign to them; they are at home here, much more than the juridical own¬ 
ers, the shareholders who do not even know its whereabouts. In the factory the 
workers grow conscious of the contents of their life, their productive work their 
work-community as a collectivity that makes it a living organism, an element 
of the totality of society. Here, in shop occupation a vague feeling arises that 
they ought to be entirely master of production, that they ought to expel the 
unworthy outsiders, the commanding capitalists, who abuse it in wasting the 
riches of mankind and in devastating the earth. And in the heavy fight that will 
be necessary, the shops again will play a primary role, as the units of organi¬ 
zation. of common action, perhaps as the supports and strongholds, pivots of 
force and objects of struggle. Compared with the natural connection of work¬ 
ers and shops die command of capital appears as an artificial outside domina¬ 
tion, powerful as yet, but hanging in the air, whereas the growing hold of the 
workers is firmly rooted in the earth. Thus in shop occupation the future fore¬ 
casts its light in the growing consciousness that the shops belong with die work¬ 
ers, that together they form a harmonious unity, and that the fight for freedom 
will be fought over, in, and by means of the shops. 

4. POLITICAL STRIKES 

Not all the great strikes of die workers in the last century were fought over 
wages and working conditions. Besides the so-called economic strikes, political 
strikes occurred. Their object was the promotion or the prevention of a politi¬ 
cal measure. They were not directed against the employers but against State 
government, to induce it to give to die workers more political rights, or to dis¬ 
suade it from obnoxious acts. Thus it could happen that the employers agreed 
with die aims and promoted the strike. 

A certain amount of social equality and political rights for die working class 
is necessary in capitalism. Modern indus*ial production is based upon intricate 
technics, product of highly developed knowledge, and demands careful per¬ 
sonal collaboration and capability of the workers. The utmost exertion of 
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forces cannot, as in the case of coolies or slaves, be enforced by rough physical 
compulsion, by whip or outrage; it would be revenged by equally rough-mis¬ 
handling of the tools. The constraint must come from inner motives, from 
moral means of pressure based upon individual responsibility. The workers 
must not feel powerless embittered slaves; they must have the means to go 
against inflicted wrongs. They have to feel themselves free sellers of their 
labor-power, exerting all dieir forces, because, formally and apparently, they 
are determining their own lot in the general competition. To maintain them¬ 
selves as a working class they need not only the personal liberty and legal 
equality proclaimed by middle class laws: Special rights and liberties, too, are 
necessary to secure these possibilities; the right of association, die right of meet¬ 
ing in assembly, the right to form unions, freedom of speech, freedom of press. 
And all these political rights must be protected by universal suffrage, for the 
workers to assert their influence over Parliament and law. 

Capitalism began by refusing these rights, assisted herein by the inherited 
despotism and backwardness of existing governments, and tried to make the 
workers powerless victims of its exploitation. Only gradually, in consequence 
of fierce struggle against inhuman oppression, some rights were won. Because 
in its first stage capitalism feared the hostility of the lower classes, the artisans 
impoverished by its competition, and the workers starved by low wages, the 
suffrage was kept restricted to the wealthy classes. Only in later times, when 
capitalism was firmly rooted, when its profits were large and its rule was 
secured, the restrictions on the ballot were gradually removed. But only under 
compulsion of strong pressure, often of hard Fight from the side of the workers. 
Fight for democracy fills the history of home politics during the 19* century, 
first in England, and then in all countries where capitalism introduced itself. 

In England universal suffrage was one of the main points of die charter of 
demands put up by the English workers in die Chartist movement, dieir first 
and most glorious period of fight. Their agitation had been a strong induce¬ 
ment to the ruling land owner class to yield to the pressure of the simultaneous 
Reform movement of the rising industrial capitalists. So through the Reform 
Act 1.832 the industrial employers got their share in political power; but die 
workers had to go home empty-handed, and to continue their strenuous strug¬ 
gle. Then, at the climax of Chartism, a “holy month” was projected in 1839, 
when all the work had to rest till the demands were granted. Thus the English 
workers were the first to proclaim the political strike as a weapon in their fight. 
But it could not be put into effect; and at an outburst (1842) it had to be bro¬ 
ken off without success; it could not curb the greater power of the now com¬ 
bined ruling classes of landowners and factory owners. Not till a generation 
later, when after a period of unprecedented industrial prosperity and expansion 
the propaganda was once more taken up. now by the trade unions combined 
in the “International Workers' Association” (the “First International' of Marx 
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and Engels), public opinion in the middle class was ready to extend, in con¬ 
secutive steps, die suffrage to the working class. 

In France universal suffrage since 1848 formed part of republican constitu¬ 
tion, dependent as such government always was on the support of the workers. 
In Germany the foundation of the Empire, in the years 1866-70, product of a 
feverish capitalist development activating the entire population, entailed uni¬ 
versal suffrage as a warrant of continued contact with the masses of the people. 
But in many other countries the propertied class, often only a privileged part 
of it, kept fast to its monopoly of political influence. Here the campaign for the 
ballot, obviously the gate to political power and freedom, roused ever larger 
parts of the working class to participation, to organization and to political activ¬ 
ity. Conversely, the fear of die propertied classes for political domination of the 
proletariat stiffened their resistance. Formally the matter looked hopeless for 
the masses; universal suffrage had to be legally enacted by a Parliament cho¬ 
sen by die privileged minority, and thus invited to destroy its own foundations. 
This implies that only by extraordinary means, by pressure from outside, final¬ 
ly by political mass strikes die aim could be achieved. How it happens may be 
learned from the classical example of the Belgian suffrage strike in 1893. 

In Belgium, through a limited census-suffrage, government was perpetually 
in the hands of a small clique of conservatives of the clerical party. Labor con¬ 
ditions in the coal mines and factories were notoriously among the worst in 
Europe and led to explosions in frequent strikes. Extension of suffrage as a way 
to social reform, frequently proposed by some few liberal parliamentarians, 
always again was defeated by the conservative majority. Then the Workers' 
Party, agitating, organizing and preparing for many years, decided upon a uni¬ 
versal strike. Such a strike had to exert political pressure during the parlia¬ 
mentary discussion on a new suffrage proposal. It had to demonstrate the 
intense interest and the grim will of the masses, who abandoned their work to 
give all attention to this fundamental question. It had to arouse all the indif¬ 
ferent elements among the workers and the small business men to take part in 
what for all of them was a life interest. It had to show the narrow-minded rulers 
the social power of the working class, to impress upon them that it refused 
longer to be kept under tutelage. At first, of course, the parliamentary majori¬ 
ty took a stand, refused to be coerced by pressure from outside, wishing to 
decide after their own will and conscience; so it took the suffrage bill from the 
rolls and ostensibly began to discuss other matters. But in the meantime the 
strike went on, extended more than before, and brought production to a stand¬ 
still; traffic ceased, and even dutiful public services became restive. The gov¬ 
ernmental apparatus itself was hampered in its functions; and in the business 
world, with the growing feeling of uncertainty, opinion became loud that to 
grant the demands was less dangerous than to provoke a catastrophe. So the 
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determination of the parliamentarians began to crumble; they felt that they had 
to choose between yielding or crushing the strike by military force. 

But could the soldiers be trusted in such a case? Thus their resistance had 
to give way; will and conscience had to be revised, and at last they accepted 
and enacted the proposals. The workers, by means of a political strike, had 
reached their aim and won their fundamental political right. 

After such a success many workers and their spokesmen supposed that this 
new powerful weapon could be used oftencr to win important reforms. But 
therein they were disappointed; the history of labor movement knows of more 
failures than successes in political strikes. Such a strike tries to impose the will 
of the workers upon a government of the capitalist class. It is somewhat of a 
revolt, a revolution, and calk up in that class the instincts of self-defense and 
tl>e impulses of suppression. These instincts were repressed when part of the 
bourgeoisie itself grew annoyed by the backwardness of political institutions 
and felt the need of fresh reforms. Then the mass action of the workers was an 
instrument to modernize capitalism. Because the workers were united and full 
of enthusiasm, whereas the propertied class in any case was divided, the strike 
succeeded. It could succeed not because of die weakness of the capitalist class, 
but because of the strength of capitalism. Capitalism is strengthened when its 
roots, by universal suffrage, securing at least political equality, are driven deep¬ 
er into the working class. Workers’ suffrage belongs to developed capitalism; 
because the workers need the ballot, as well as trade unions, to maintain them¬ 
selves in their function in capitalism. 

If now, however, in muior points they should suppose themselves able to 
impose their will against the real interests of the capitalists, they lind this class 
as a solid unity against them. They feel it as by instinct; and not being carried 
away by a great inspiring aim dial dispels all hesitations, they remain uncertain 
and divided. Every group, seeing that the strike is not universal, hesitates in its 
turn. Volunteers of the other classes offer themselves for the most needed serv¬ 
ices and traffic though they arc not really able to uphold production, their 
acuvity at least discourages the strikers. Prohibition of assemblies, display of 
armed forces, martial law may still more demonstrate the power of government 
and the will to use it. So the strike begins to crumble and must be discontin¬ 
ued, often with considerable losses and disillusion for the defeated organiza¬ 
tions. In experiences like these the workers discovered that by its inner strength 
capitalism is able to withstand even well organized and massal assaults. But at 
the same time they felt sure that in mass strikes, if only applied at the right 
time, they possess a powerful weapon. 

This view was confirmed in the first Russian Revolution of 1905. It exhib¬ 
ited an endrely new character in mass-strikes. Russia at that time showed only 
the beginnings of capitalism: some few large factories in great towns, support¬ 
ed mosdy by foreign capital with State subsidies, where starving peasants 
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flocked to work as industrial hands. Trade unions and strikes were forbidden; 
government was primitive and despotic. The Socialist Party, consisting of intel¬ 
lectuals and workers, had to fight lor what middle-class revolutions in Western 
Europe had already established: the destruction of absolutism and the intro¬ 
duction of constitutional rights and law. Hence the fight of the Russian work¬ 
ers was bound to be spontaneous and chaotic. First as wild strikes against mis¬ 
erable working conditions, severely suppressed by Cossacks and police, then 
acquiring a political character, in demonstrations and the unfolding of red flags 
in the streets, the struggle manifest itself. When the Japanese war of 1905 had 
weakened the Czarist government and shown up its inner rottenness, the rev¬ 
olution broke out as a scries of wild-strike movements on a gigantic scale. Now 
they flamed up, springing like wildfire from one factory, one town to another, 
bringing tire entire industry to a standstill; then they dissolved into minor local 
strikes, dying away after some concessions from the employers, or smoldered 
until new- outbreaks came. Often there were street demonstrations and fights 
against police and soldiers. Days of victory came where the delegates of the fac¬ 
tories assembled unmolested to discuss the situation, then, joined by deputa¬ 
tions of other groups, of rebellious soldiers even, to express their sympathy, 
whilst tire authorities stood passively by. Then again the Government made a 
move and arrested the entire body of delegates, and the strike ended in apathy. 
Till at last, in a series of barricade fights in tlie capital cities the movement was 
crushed by military lorce. 

In Western Europe political strikes had been carefully premeditated actions 
for specially indicated aims, directed by the union or the Socialist Party lead¬ 
ers. In Russia the strike movement was the revulsion of heavily abused human¬ 
ity, uncontrolled, as a storm or a flood forcing its way. It was not the fight of 
organized workers chiming along denied right; it was the rise of a down-trod¬ 
den mass to human consciousness in the only form of fight then possible. Here 
there could be no question of success or defeat, the fact of an outbreak was 
already a victory, no more to be undone, the beginning of, a new epoch. In out¬ 
ward appearance the movement was crushed and Czarist government again 
was master. But in reality these strikes had struck a blow at Czarism from 
which it could not recover. Some reforms were introduced, political, industrial 
and agrarian. But the whole fabric of the State with its arbitrary despotism of 
incapable chinowniks could not be modernized, it had to disappear. This revo¬ 
lution prepared the next one, in which okl barbarous Russia was to be 
destroyed. 

The first Russian revolution has strongly influenced the ideas of the work¬ 
ers in Central and Western Europe. Here a new development of capitalism had 
set in that made felt the need of new and more powerful methods of fight, for 
defense and for attack. Economic prosperity, which began in the nineties and 
lasted till the first world war, brought an unprecedented increase of production 
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and wealth- Industry expanded, especially iron and steel industry, new markets 
were opened, railways and factories were built in foreign countries and other 
continents; now for the first time capitalism spread all over the earth. America 
and Germany were the scenes of the most rapid industrial development. Wages 
increased, unemployment nearly disappeared, the trade unions grew into mass 
organizations. The workers were filled with hopes of continual progress in 
prosperity and inlluencc, and visions loomed up of a coming age of industrial 
democracy. 

But then, at the other side of society, they saw another image. Big capital 
concentrated production and finance, wealth and power, in a few hands and 
built up strong industrial concerns and capitalist associations. Its need for 
expansion, for the disposal over foreign markets and raw materials, inaugurat¬ 
ed the policy of imperialism, a policy of stronger ties to old, and conquest of 
new colonics, a policy of growing antagonism between the capitalist classes of 
different countries, and of increasing armaments. The old peaceful lrcctrade 
ideals of the “little Englanders' were ridiculed and gave way to new ideals of 
national greatness and power. Wars broke out in all continents, in the 
Transvaal, in China, Cuba, and the ITiillipines, in the Balkans; England con¬ 
solidated its Empire, and Germany, chiming its share in world power, prepared 
for world war. Big capital in its growing power ever more determined the char¬ 
acter and opinions of the entire bourgeoisie, filling it with its anti democratic 
spirit of violence. Though sometimes it tried to lure the workers by die 
prospect of a share in the spoils, there was on the whole less inclination than in 
previous times to make concessions to labor. Every strike for better wages, 
engaged in order to catch up with rising prices, met with stiffer resistance. 
Reactionary and aristocratic tendencies got hold of the ruling class; it spoke not 
of extension but of restriction of popular rights, and threats were heard, espe¬ 
cially in continental countries, of suppressing tile workers’ discontent by vio¬ 
lent means. 

'Ilius circumstances had changed and were changing ever more. The power 
of the working class had increased through its organization and its political 
action. But the power of the capitalist class had increased still more. This means 
that heavier clashes between the two ebsses might be expected. So the workers 
had to look f#r odicr and stronger methods of light. What were they to do if 
regularly even the most justifiable strikes are met by big lock outs, or if their 
parliamentary rights are reduced or circumvented, or if capitalist government 
will make war notwithstanding their urgent protests? 

It is easily seen that under such conditions there was among the foremost 
elements of the working class much thought and discussion on mass action and 
the political strike, and that the general strike was propagated as a means 
against the outbreak of war. Studying the examples of such actions as die 
Belgian and the Russian strikes, they had to consider the conditions, the pos- 
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sibilities, and the consequences of mass-actions and political strikes in the most 
highly developed capitalist countries with strong governments and powerful 
capitalist classes. It was clear diat strong odds were against them. What could 
not have happened in Belgium and Russia would be the immediate result here: 
the annihilation of their organizations. If the combined trade unions, Socialist 
or Labor Parties should proclaim a general strike, Government, sure of the sup¬ 
port of the entire ruling and middle class, doubtless would be able to imprison 
the leaders, persecute the organizations as endangering the safety of the State, 
suppress their papers, by a state of siege prevent all mutual contact of the strik¬ 
ers, and by mobilizing military forces, assert its undisputed public power. 
Against the display of power the workers, isolated, exposed to the threats and 
calumnies, disheartened by distorted information from the press, would have 
no chance. Their organizations would be dissolved and break down. And the 
organizations lost, the fruits of years of devoted struggle, all is lost. 

Thus the political and labor leaders asserted. Indeed, to them, with their 
outlook entirely limited within the coniines of present forms of organization it 
must appear so. So they are fundamentally opposed to political strikes. This 
means that in this form, as premeditated and well decided actions of the exist¬ 
ing organizations, directed by their leaders, such political strikes are not possi¬ 
ble. As little as a thunderstorm in a placid atmosphere. It may be true that, for 
special aims entirely within the capitalist system, a political strike remains 
entirely within the bounds of legal order, so that after it is over capitalism 
resumes its ordinary course. But this truth does not prevent the ruling class 
from being angrily aroused against every display of workers’ power, nor polit¬ 
ical strikes from having consequences far beyond their immediate aims. When 
social conditions become intolerable for the workers, when social or political 
crises arc threatening them with ruin, it is inevitable that mass-actions and 
gigantic strikes break forth spontaneously, as the natural form of fight, notwith¬ 
standing all objections and resistance of the existing unions, irresistibly, like 
thunderstorms out of a heavy electric tension in the atmosphere. And again the 
workers face the question whether they have any chance against the power of 
State and capital. 

It is not true that with a forcible suppression of their organizations all is lost. 
These are only the outer form of what in essence lives within. To think that by 
such Government measures the workers suddenly should change into the self¬ 
ish, narrow-minded, isolated individuals of olden times! In their hearts all the 
powers of solidarity, of comradeship, of devotion to the class remain living, are 
growing even more intense through the adverse conditions; and they will assert 
themselves in other forms. If these powers are strong enough no force from 
above can break the unity of the strikers. Where they suffer defeat it is mainly 
due to discouragement No government power can compel them to work; it can 
only prohibit active deeds; it can do no more a than threaten and try to intim- 
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idaic them, try by fear to dissolve their unity. It depends on the inner strength 
of the workers, on tire spirit of organization within them, whether that can be 
successful Certainly thus the liighest demands are made on social and moral 
qualities; but just for this reason these qualities will be strained to the highest 
possible pitch and will be hardened as steel in die fire. 

'lhis is not the affair of one action, one strike. In every such contest the 
force of the workers is put to the test, whether their unity is strong enough to 
resist the attempts of the ruling powers to break it. Every contest arouses new 
strenuous efforts to strengthen it so as not to be broken. And when, actually, 
the workers remain steadfast, when notwithstanding all acts of intimidation, of 
suppression, of isolation, they hold out, when there is no yielding of any group, 
then it is on the other side that the effects of the strike become manifest. Society 
is paralyzed, production and traffic are stopped, or reduced to a minimum, the 
functioning of all public life is hampered, the middle classes are alarmed and 
may begin to advise concessions. 'Ihe authority of Government, unable to 
restore the old order, is shaken. Its power always consisted in the solid organi¬ 
zation of all officials and services, directed by unity of purpose embodied in 
one self-sure will, all of them accustomed by duty and conviction to follow the 
intentions and instructions of the central authorities. When, however, it stands 
against the mass of die people, it f eels itself ever more what it really is, a ruling 
minority, inspiring awe only as long as it seemed all-powerful powerful only as 
long as it was undisputed, as long as it was the only solidly organized body in 
an ocean of unorganized individuals. But now the majority also is solidly 
organized, not in ou ward forms but in inner unity. Standing before the impos¬ 
sible task of imposing its will upon a rebellious population, Government grows 
uncertain, divided, nervous, trying different ways. Moreover, die strike 
impedes the intercommunication of the authorides all over the country, isolates 
the local ones, and throws them back upon their own resources, 'lhus die 
organization of State power begins to lose its inner strengdi and solidity. 
Neither can die use of armed forces help otherwise than by more violent 
ducats. Finally the army consists either of workers too, in different dress and 
under the menace of stricter law, but not intended to be used against their com¬ 
rades; or it is a minority over against the entire people. If put to the strain of 
being commanded to fire at unarmed citizens and comrades, die imposed dis¬ 
cipline in the long run must give way. And then State power, besides its moral 
authority, would have lost its strongest material weapon to keep die masses in 
obedience. 

Such considerations of die important consequences of mass strikes, once 
that great social crises stir up the masses to a desperate fight, could mean of 
course no more than the view of a possible future. For die moment, under die 
mollifying effects of industrial prosperity, dierc were no forces strong enough 
to drive the workers into such actions. Against the threatening war their unions 
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and panics restricted themselves to professing their pacifism and international 
feelings, without the will and the daring to call upon the masses for a desper¬ 
ate resistance. So the ruling class could force the workers into its capitalist 
mass-action, into world war. It was the collapse of the appearances and illusions 
of self-satisfied power of the working class at the time, now disclosed as inner 
weakness and insufficiency. 

One of the elements of weakness was the lack of a distinct goal. There was 
not, and could not be, any clear idea of what had to come after successful 
mass-actions. The effects of mass strikes so far appeared destructive only, not 
constructive. This was not true, to be sure; decisive inner qualities, the basis of 
a new society, develop out of the fights. But the outer forms in which they had 
to take shape were unknown; nobody in the capitalist world at the time had 
heard of workers’ councils, lblitical strikes can only be a temporary form of 
battle; after the strike constructive labor has to provide for permanency. 

5. THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

Tire Russian revolution was an important episode in the development of 
the working class movement. Firstly, as already mentioned, by the display of 
new forms of political strike, instruments of revolution. Moreover, in a higher 
degree, by the first appearance of new farms of self-organisation of the fighting 
workers, known as soviets, ix. t councils. In 1705 they were hardly noticed as a 
special phenomenon and they disappeared with the revolutionary activity itself. 
In 1917 they reappeared widi greater power; now their importance was grasped 
by the workers of Western Europe, and they played a role here in the class 
struggles after the first world war. 

'ITie soviets, essentially, were simply strike committees, such as always arise 
in wild strikes. Since the strikes in Russia broke out in large factories, and rap¬ 
idly expanded over towns and districts, the workers had to keep in continual 
touch. In the shops the workers assembled and discussed regularly after the 
close of the work, or in times of tension even continually, the entire day. Tlicy 
sent their delegates to other factories and to the central committees, where 
information was interchanged, difficulties discussed, decisions taken, and new 
tasks considered. 

But here the tasks proved more encompassing than in ordinary strikes. The 
workers had to throw off the heavy oppression of Czarism; they felt that by 
their action Russian society was changing in its foundations. They had to con¬ 
sider not only wages and labor conditions in their shops, but all questions rclat 
ed to society at large. They had to find their own way in tlxrse realms and to 
take decisions on political matters. When the strike Hared up, extended over 
the entire country, stopped all industry and traffic and paralyzed the functions 
of government, the soviets were confronted with new- problems. They had to 
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regulate public life, they had to take care of public security and order, they had 
to provide for the iridispcnsible public utilities and services. They had to per¬ 
form governmental functions; what they decided was executed by the workers, 
whereas Covemment and police stood aloof, conscious of their impotence 
against the rebellious masses. Then the delegates of other groups, of intellec¬ 
tuals. of peasants, of soldiers, who came to join the central soviets, took part in 
the discussions and decisions. But all this power was like a flash of lightning, 
like a meteor passing. When at last the Czarist government mustered its mili¬ 
tary forces and beat down the movement the soviets disappeared. 

Thus it was in 1905. In 1917 the war had weakened government through 
the defeats at the front and the hunger in the towns, and now the soldiers, 
mostly peasants, took part in the action. Besides die workers’ councils in the 
town soldiers’ councils were formed in the army; the officers were shot when 
diey did not acquiesce in the soviets taking all power into dieir hands to pre 
vent entire anarchy. After half a year of vain attempts on the part of politicians 
and military commanders to impose new governments, the soviets, supported 
by the socialist parties, were master of society. 

Now die soviets stood before a new task. From organs of revolution they 
had to become organs of reconstruction. The masses were master and of course 
began to build up production according to their needs and life interests. What 
diey wanted and did was not determined, as always in such cases, by inculcat¬ 
ed doctrines, but by their own class character, by their conditions of life. What 
were these conditions? Russia was a primitive agrarian country with only the 
beginning of industrial development. The masses of the people were uncivi¬ 
lized and ignorant peasants, spiritually dominated by a gold glittering church, 
and even the industrial workers were strongly connected with their old villages. 
The village soviets arising everywhere were self-governing peasant committees. 
They seized the large estates of the former great landowners and divided them 
up. The development went in the direction of small freeholders with private 
property, and presented already the distinctions between larger and smaller 
properties, between influential wealthy and more humble poor farmers. 

In the towns, on the other hand, there could be no development to private 
capitalist industry because there was no bourgeoisie of any significance. The 
workers wanted some form of socialist production, die only one possible under 
these conditions. But their minds and character, only superficially touched by 
the beginnings of capitalism, were hardly adequate to the task of themselves 
regulating production. So their foremost and leading elements, the socialists of 
the Bolshevist Party, organized and hardened by years of devoted fight, their 
leaders in the revolution became the leaders in the reconstruction. Moreover, 
were these working class tendencies not to be drowned by die flood of aspira¬ 
tions for private property coming from the land, a strong central government 
had to be formed, able to restrain the peasants’ tendencies. In this heavy task 
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of organizing industry, of organizing the defensive war against counter-revolu¬ 
tionary attacks, of subduing the resistance of capitalist tendencies among the 
peasants, and of educating them to modern scientific ideas instead of their old 
beliefs, all the capable elements among the workers and intellectuals, supple¬ 
mented by such of the former officials and officers as were willing to co-oper¬ 
ate, had to combine into die Bolshevist Party as the leading body. It lormed the 
new government The soviets gradually were eliminated as organs of self-rule, 
and reduced to subordinate organs of the government apparatus. 'Hie name of 
Soviet-Republic, however, was preserved as a camouflage, and the ruling party 
retained die name of Communist Party. 

The system of production developed in Russia is State socialism. It is organ¬ 
ized production with die State as universal employer, master of die entire pro¬ 
duction apparatus. The workers are master of the means of production no 
more than under Western capitalism. They receive their wages and are exploit¬ 
ed by die State as the only mammodi capitalist. So the name State capitalism 
can be applied widi precisely the same meaning. 'Die entirety of die ruling and 
leading bureaucracy of officials is the actual owner of the factories, the pos¬ 
sessing class. Not separately, everyone f or a part, but together, collectively, they 
are possessors of die whole. Theirs the .function and the task to do what the 
bourgeoisie did in Western Europe and America: develop industry and the pro¬ 
ductivity of labor. They had to change Russia from a primitive barbarous coun¬ 
try of peasants into a modern, civilized country of great industry. And before 
long, in often cruelly waged class war between die peasants and the rulers, 
State controlled big agrarian enterprises replaced die backward small farms. 

The revolution, therefore, has not, as deceptive propaganda pretends, made 
Russia a land where the workers are master and communism reigns. Yet it 
meant progress of enormous significance. It may be compared with die great 
French revolution: it destroyed the power of monarch and feudal landowners, 
it began by giving die land to die peasants, and it made the masters of indus¬ 
try rulers of the State. Just as then in France the masses from despised 
canaille" became free citizens, recognized even in poverty and economic 
dependence as personalities with the possibility to rise, so now in Russia the 
masses rose from unevolving barbarism into die stream of world progress, 
where they may act as personalities. Political dictatorship as form of govern¬ 
ment can no more prevent tliis development once it lias started dian die mili¬ 
tary dictatorship of Napoleon hampered it in France. Just as then in France 
from among the citizens and peasants came up the capitalists and the military 
commanders, in an upward struggle of mutual competition, by good and by 
bad means, by energy and talent, by jobbery and deceit-so now in Russia. All 
die good brains among the workers and peasants’ children rushed into die tech¬ 
nical and farming schools, became engineers, officers, technical and military 
leaders. Tbe future was opened to diem and aroused immense tensions of encr- 
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gy; by study and exertion, by cunning and intrigue they worked to assert their 
places in the new ruling class-ruling, here again, over a miserable exploited 
class of proletarians. And just as at that time in France a strong nationalism 
sprang up proclaiming the new freedom to be brought to all Europe, a brief 
dream of everlasting glory-so now Russia proudly proclaimed its mission, by 
world revolution to free all peoples from capitalism. 

For the working class the significance of the Russian revolution must be 
looked for in quite different directions. Russia showed to the European and 
American workers, confined within reformist ideas and practice, first how an 
industrial working class by a gigantic mass action of wild strikes is able to 
undermine and destroy an obsolete State power, and second, how in such 
actions the strike committees develop into workers' councils, organs of fight 
and of self-management, acquiring political tasks and functions. In order to see 
the influence of the Russian example upon the ideas and actions of the work¬ 
ing class after the first world war, we have to go a step backward. 

The outbreak of the war in 1914 meant an unexpected breakdown of the 
labor movement all over capitalist Europe. The obedient compliance of the 
workers under the military powers, the eager affiliation, in all the countries, of 
the union and socialist party leaders to their governments, as accomplices in 
the suppression of the workers, the absence of any significant protest, had 
brought a deep disappointment to all who before put their hopes of liberation 
on proletarian socialism. But gradually among the foremost of the workers 
came the insight that what had broken down was chiefly the illusion of an easy 
liberation by parliamentary reform. They saw the bleeding and exploited 
masses growing rebellious under the sufferings of oppression and butchery, 
and, in alliance with the Russian revolutionaries, they expected the world-rev¬ 
olution to destroy capitalism as an outcome of the chaos of the war. They 
rejected the disgraced name of socialism and called themselves communists, the 
old title of working class revolutionaries. 

Then as a bright star in the dark sky the Russian revolution flared up and 
shone over the earth. And everywhere the masses were filled with anticipation 
and became restive, listening to its call for the finishing of the war, for broth¬ 
erhood of the workers of all countries, for world revdution against capitalism. 
Still clinging to their old socialist doctrines and organizations the masses, 
uncertain under the flood of calumnies in the press, stood waiting, hesitating, 
whether the talc might still come true. Smaller groups, especially among the 
young workers, everywhere assembled in a growing communist movement. 
They were the advance guard in the movements that after the end of the war 
broke out in all countries, most strongly in defeated and exhausted Central 
Europe. It was a new doctrine, a new system of ideas, a new tactic of fight, this 
communism that with the then new powerful means of government propagan¬ 
da was propagated from Russia. It referred to Marx's theory of destroying cap- 
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itaiism by means of the workers' class fight. It was a call for fight against world 
capital, mainly concentrated in England and America, that exploited all peoples 
and all continents. It summoned not only the industrial workers of Europe and 
America, but also the subjected peoples of Asia and Africa to rise in common 
fight against capitalism. Like every war, this war could only be won by organ¬ 
ization, by concentration of powers, and good discipline. In the communist par¬ 
ties, comprising the most gallant and able fighters, kernel and staff were pres¬ 
ent already; they have to take the lead, and at their call the masses must rise 
and attack the capitalist governments. In the political and economic crisis of the 
world we cannot wait until by patient teaching the masses have all become 
communists. Nor is this necessary; if they are convinced that only communism 
is salvation, if they put their trust in the Communist Party, follow its directions, 
bring it to power, then the Party as the new government will establish the new 
order. So it did in Russia, and this example must be followed everywhere. But 
then, in response to the heavy task and the devotion of the leaders, strict obe¬ 
dience and discipline of the masses are imperative, of the masses towards the 
Party, of the party members towards the leaders. What Marx had called the 
dictatorship of the proletariat can be realized only as the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party. In the Party the working class is embodied, the Party is its 
representative. 

In this form of communist doctrine the Russian origin was clearly visible. 
In Russia, with its small industry- and undeveloped working class, only a rot¬ 
ten Asiatic despotism had to be overthrown. In Europe and America a numer¬ 
ous and highly developed working class, trained by a powerful industry, stands 
over against a powerful capitalist class disposing of all the resources of the 
world. Hence the doctrine of party dictatorship and blind obedience found 
strong opposition here. If in Germany the revolutionary movements after the 
close of the war had led to a victory of the working class and it had joined 
Russia, then the influence of this class, product of the highest capitalist and 
industrial development, would soon have out-weighed the Russian character. It 
would have strongly influenced the English and the American workers; and it 
would have carried away Russia itself along new roads. But in Germany the 
revolution failed; the masses were kept aloof by their socialist and union 
lenders, by means of atrocity stories and promises of well-ordered socialist hap¬ 
piness, whilst their advance guards were exterminated and their best spokes¬ 
men murdered by the military forces under the protection of the socialist gov¬ 
ernment. So the opposing groups of German communists could not carry- 
weight; they were expelled from the party. In their place discontented socialist 
groups were induced to join the Moscow International, attracted by its new 
opportunist policy of parliamentarism, with which it hoped to win power in 
capitalist countries. 
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Thus world revolution from a war cry became a phrase. The Russian lead¬ 
ers imagined world revolution as a big scale extension and imitation of the 
Russian revolution. They knew capitalism only in its Russian form, as a for¬ 
eign exploiting power impoverishing the inhabitants, carrying all the profits out 
of the country. They did not know capitalism as the great organizing power, by 
its richness producing the basis of a still richer new world. As became clear 
from their writings, they did not know the enormous power of the bourgeoisie, 
against which all the capabilities of devoted leaders and a disciplined party are 
insufficient. They did not know the sources of strength that lie hidden in the 
modern working class. Hence the primitive forms of noisy propaganda and 
party terrorism, not only spiritual, but also physical, against dissenting views. 
It was an anachronism that Russia, newly entering the industrial era out of its 
primitive barbarism, should take command over the working class of Europe 
and America, that stood before the task of transforming a highly developed 
industrial capitalism into a still higher form of organization. 

Old Russia essentially, in its economic structure, had been an Asiatic coun¬ 
try. All over Asia lived millions of peasants, in primitive small scale agriculture, 
resiricted to their village, under despotic far distant rulers, whom they had no 
connection with but by the paying of taxes. In modern times these taxes 
became ever more a heavy tribute to Western capitalism. The Russian revolu¬ 
tion, with its repudiation of Czarist debts, was the liberation of the Russian 
peasants from this form of exploitation by Western capital. 

So it called upon all the suppressed and exploited Eastern peoples to follow 
its example, to join the fight and throw olf the yoke of their despots, tools of 
the rapacious world capital. And far and wide, in China and Persia, in India 
and Africa the call was heard. Conununist parties were formed, consisting of 
radical intellectuals, of peasants revolting against feudal landowners, of hard 
pressed urban coolies and artisans, bringing to the hundreds of millions the 
message of liberation. As in Russia it meant for till these peoples the opening 
of the road to modern industrial development, sometimes, as in China, in 
alliance with a modernizing national bourgeoisie. In this way the Moscow 
International even more than a European became an Asiatic institution. This 
accentuated its middle class character, and worked to revive in the European 
followers the old traditions of middle class revolutions, with the preponderance 
of great leaders, of sounding catchwords, of conspiracies, plots, and military 
revolts. 

The consolidation of State capitalism in Russia itself was the determining 
oasis for the character of die Communist Party. Whilst in its foreign propa¬ 
ganda it continued to speak of communism and world revolution, decried cap¬ 
italism, called upon the workers to join in the fight for freedom, the workers in 
Russia were a subjected and exploited class, living mostly in miserable work¬ 
ing conditions, under a strong and oppressive dictatorial rule, without freedom 
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of speech, of press, of association, more strongly enslaved than their brethren 
under Western capitalism. Thus an inherent falsehood must pervade politics 
and teachings of that party. Though a tool of the Russian government in its for 
cign politics, it succeeded by its revolutionary talk to take hold of all the rebel¬ 
lious impulses generated in enthusiastic young people in tire crisis-ridden 
Western work!. But only to spill them in abortive sham-actions or in oppor¬ 
tunist politics-now against the socialist parties styled as traitors or social fas¬ 
cists, then seeking their alliance in a so-called red front or a people’s front- 
causing its best adherents to leave in disgust. The doctrine it taught under the 
name of Marxism was not the theory of die overthrow of highly developed cap¬ 
italism by a highly developed working class; but its caricature, product of a 
world of barbarous primitivity. where fight against religious superstitions 
means spiritual, and modernized industrialism-economic progress-with athe¬ 
ism as philosophy, party-rule die aim, obedience to dictatorship as highest com¬ 
mandment 'file Communist Party did not intend to make the workers inde¬ 
pendent fighters capable by their force of insight themselves to build dieir new 
world, but to make them obedient followers ready to put the party into power. 

So the light darkened that liad illuminated the world; die masses that had 
hailed it were left in blacker night, either in discouragement turning away from 
the fight, or struggling along to find new and better ways. The Russian revo¬ 
lution first had given a mighty impulse to die fight of the working class, by its 
mass direct actions and by its new council forms of organization-this was 
expressed in the widespread rise of the communist movement all over die 
world. But when then die revolution settled into a new order, a new class rule, 
a new form of government, State capitalism under dictatorship of a new- 
exploiting class, the Communist Party needs must assume an ambiguous char¬ 
acter. Thus in die course of ensuing events it became most ruinous to die work¬ 
ing class fight, that can only live and grow in die purity of clear thought, plain 
deeds and fair dealings. By its idle talk of world revolution it hampered the 
badly needed new orientation of means and aims. By fostering and teaching 
under the name of discipline the vice of submissivcncss, the chief vice the 
workers must shake off, by suppressing each trace of independent critical 
thought, it prevented the growth of any real power of the working class. By 
usurping the name communism for its system <J workers’ exploitation and its 
policy of often cruel persecution of adversaries, it made this name, till then 
expression of lofty ideals, a byword, an object of aversion and hatred even 
among workers. In Germany, where the political and economic crises had 
brought the class antagonisms to die highest pitch, it reduced the hard class 
fight to a puerile skirmish of armed youths against similar nationalist bands. 
And when then the tide of nationalism ran high and proved strongest, large 
parts of them, only educated to beat down their leaders’ adversaries, simply 
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changed colors. Thus the Communist Party by its theory and practice largely 
contributed to prepare the victory of fascism. 

6. THE WORKERS’ REVOLUTION 

The revolution by which the working dass will win mastery and freedom, 
is not a single event of limited duration. It is a process of organization, of 
self education, in which the workers gradually, now in progressing rise, then in 
steps and leaps, develop the force to vanquish the bourgeoisie, to destroy cap¬ 
italism. and to build up their new system of collective production. Tins process 
will fill up an epoch in history of unknown length, on the verge of which we 
are now standing. Though the details of its course cannot be foreseen, some of 
its conditions and circumstances may be a subject of discussion now. 

Tliis fight cannot be comp red with a tegular war between similar antago¬ 
nistic powers. The workers’ forces are like an army that assembles during the 
battle! They must grow by the fight itself, they cannot be ascertained before¬ 
hand, and they can only put forward and attain partial aims. Looking back on 
history we discern a series of actions that as attempts to seize power seem to be 
so many failures: from Chartism, along 1848, along the Paris Commune, up to 
the revolutions in Russia and Germany in 1917-1918. But there is a line of 
progress; every next attempt shows a higher stage of consciousness and force. 
Looking back on the history of labor we see. moreover, that in the continuous 
struggle of the working class there are ups and downs, mostly connected with 
changes in industrial prosperity. In the first rise of industry every crisis brought 
misery and rebellious movements; the revolution of 1848 on the continent was 
the sequel of a heavy business depression combined with bad crops. 'Hie indus¬ 
trial depression about 1867 brought a revival of political action in England; the 
long crisis of the 1880 's, with its heavy unemployment, excited mass actions, 
the rise of social-democracy on die continent and the “new unionism" in 
England. But in the years of industrial prosperity in between, as 1850-70, and 
1895-1914, all this spirit of rebellion disappeared. When capitalism nourishes 
and in feverish activity expands its realm, when there is abundant employment, 
and trade union action is able to raise the wages, the workers do not think of 
any diange in the social system. The capitalist class growing ui wealth and 
power is full of self-confidence, prevails over the workers and succeeds in imbu¬ 
ing them with its spirit of nationalism. Formally the workers may then stick to 
the old revolutionary catchwords; but in their subconscious they are content 
with capitalism, their vision is narrowed; hence, though their numbers are 
growing, their power declines. Till a new crisis finds them unprepared and has 
to rouse them anew. 

Thus the question poses itself, whether, if previously won fighting power 
again and again crumbles in the contentment of a new prosperity, society and 
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the working class ever will be ripe for revolution. To answer this question the 
development of capitalism must be more closely examined. 

nic alternation of depression and prosperity in industry is not a simple 
swinging to and fro. Every next swing was accompanied by an expansion. After 
each breakdown in a crisis capitalism was able to come up again by expanding 
its realm, its markets, its mass of production and product. As long as capital¬ 
ism is able to expand farther over the world and to increase its volume, it can 
give employment to the mass of the population. As long as thus it can meet the 
first demand of a system of production, to procure a living to its members, it 
will be able to maintain itself, because no dire necessity compels the workers to 
make an end of it. If it could go on prospering at its highest stage of extension, 
revolution would be impossible as well as unnecessary; then there were only 
the hope that a gradual increase of general culture could reform its deficiencies. 

Capitalism, however, is not a normal, in any case not a stable system of pro¬ 
duction. European, and afterwards American capitalism could increase pro¬ 
duction so continuously and rapidly, because it was surrounded by a wide 
non-capitalist outer world of small-scale production, source of raw materials 
and markets for the products. An artificial state of things, this separation 
between an active capitalist core and a dependent passive surrounding. But the 
core ever expanding. The essence of capitalist economy is giowth. activity, 
expansion: every standstill means collapse and crisis. The reason is that profits 
accumulate continuously into new capital that seeks for investment to bring 
new profit, thus the mass of capital and the mass of products increase ever 
more rapidly and markets arc sought for feverishly. So capitalism is the great 
revolutionizing power, subverting old conditions everywhere and changing the 
aspect of the earth. Ever new millions of people from their secluded, self-suffi¬ 
cient home production that reproduced itself during long centuries without 
notable change, are drawn into the whirl of world commerce. Capitalism itself, 
industrial exploitation, is introduced there, and soon from customers they 
became competitors. In the 19 a ‘ century from England it progressed over 
France, Germany, America, Japan, then in die 20 ,h it pervades the large Asiatic 
territories. And first as competing individuals, then organized in national States 
the capitalists take up the fight for markets, colonies, world power. So they are 
driven on, revolutionizing ever wider domains. 

But the earth is a globe, of limited extent. The discovery of its finite size 
accompanied the rise of capitalism four centuries ago, the realization of its finite 
size now marks the end of capitalism. The population to be subjected is limit¬ 
ed. The hundreds of millions crowding the fertile plains of China and India 
once drawn within the confines of capitalism, its chief work is accomplished. 
Then no large human masses remain as objects f*r subjection. Surely there 
remain vast wild areas to be converted into realms of human culture; but their 
exploitation demands conscious collaboration of organized humanity; the 
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rough rapine methods of capitalism-the fertility-destroying "rape of the 
earth"- are of no avail there. Then its further expansion is checked. Not as a 
sudden impediment, but gradually, as a growing difficulty of selling products 
and investing capital. Then the pace of development slackens, production slows 
up, unemployment waxes a sneaking disease. Then the mutual fight of the cap¬ 
italists for world domination becomes fiercer, with new world wars impending. 

So there can hardly be any doubt that an unlimited expansion of capitalism 
olfering lasting life possibilities lor the population, is excluded by its inner eco¬ 
nomic character. And that the time will come that the evil of depression, the 
calamities of unemployment, the terrors of war grow ever stronger. Then the 
working class, if not yet revolting, must rise and light. Then the workers must 
choose between inertly succumbing and actively fighting to win freedom. Then 
they will have to take up their task of creating a better world out of the chaos 
of decaying capitalism. 

Will they fight? Human history is an endless series of limits; and 
Clausewiu, the well-known German theorist on war, concluded from history 
that man is in his inner nature a warlike being. But others, skeptics as well as 
fiery revolutionists, seeing the timidity, the submissiveness, the indifference of 
the masses, often despair of the future. So we will have to look somewhat more 
thoroughly into psychological forces and effects. 

The dominant and deepest impulse in man as in every living being is his 
instinct of self-preservation. It compels him to defend his life with all his pow¬ 
ers. Fear and submissiveness also are the effect of this instinct, when against 
powerful masters they afford the best chances for preservation. Among the var¬ 
ious dispositions in man those which are most adapted to secure life in the 
existing circumstances will prevail and develop. In the daily life of capitalism it 
is impractical, even dangerous for a worker to nurture his feelings of inde¬ 
pendence and pride; the more he suppresses them and tacitly obeys, the less 
difficulty lie will encounter in finding and keeping his job. The morals taught 
by the ministers of the ruling class enhance this disposition. And only few and 
independent spirits defy these tendencies and are ready to encounter the 
incumbent difficulties. 

When, however, in times of social crisis and danger all this submissivky, 
this virtuousness, is of no avail to secure life, when only fighting can help, then 
it gives way to its contrary, to rebelliousness and courage. Then the bold set 
the example and tire timid discover with surprise of what deeds of heroism they 
are capable. Then self-reliance and high-spiritedness awake in them and grow, 
because on their growth depend their chances of life and happiness. And at 
once, by instinct and by experience, they know’ drat only collaboration and 
union can give strength to their masses. When then they perceive what forces 
arc present in themselves and in their comrades, when they feel the happiness 
of this awakening of proud self-respect and devoted brotherhood, when they 
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anticipate a future of victory, when they see rising before them the image of the 
new society they help to build, then enthusiasm and ardor grow to irresistible 
power. Then the working class begins to be ripe for revolution. Then capital¬ 
ism begins to be ripe for collapse. 

Thus a new mankind is arising. Historians often wonder when they see the 
rapid changes in the character of people in revolutionary times. It seems a mir¬ 
acle; but it simply shows bow many traits lay hidden in them, suppressed 
because they were of no use. Now they break forth, perhaps only temporarily; 
but if their utility is lasting, they develop into dominant qualities, transforming 
man. fitting him for the new circumstances and demands. 

The first and paramount change is the growth of community-feeling. Its 
first traces came up with capitalism itself, out of the common work and the 
common fight. It is strengthened by the consciousness and the experience that, 
single, the worker is powerless against capital, and that only firm solidarity can 
secure tolerable life conditions. When the fight grows larger and fiercer, and 
widens into a fight lor dominance over labor and society, on which life and 
future depend, solidarity must grow into indissoluble all-pervading unity. The 
new community-feeling, extending over the entire working class, suppresses the 
old selfishness of the capitalist world. 

It is not entirely new. In primeval times, in the tribe with its simple mostly 
communistic forms of labor the comm unit y-feeling was dominant. Man was 
completely bound up with the tribe; separate from it he was nothing; in all his 
actions the individual felt as nothing compared with the welfare and the honor 
of the community. Inextricably one as he was with the tribe primitive man had 
not yet developed into a personality. When afterwards men separated and 
became independent small-scale producers, community feeling waned and gave 
way to individualism, that makes the own person the centre of all interests and 
all feelings. In the many centuries of middle class rising, of commodity pro¬ 
duction and capitalism, the individual personality-feeling awoke and ever more 
strongly grew into a new character. It is an acquisition that can no more be lost. 
To be sure, also in this time man was a social being; society dominated, and in 
critical moments, of revolution and w-ar, the community-feeling temporarily 
imposed itself as an unwanted moral duty. But in ordinary life it lay suppressed 
under the proud fancy of personal independence. 

What is now developing in the working class is not a reverse change, as lit¬ 
tle as life conditions are a return to bygone forms. It is the coalescence of indi¬ 
vidualism and community-feeling into a higher unity. It is the conscious sub¬ 
ordination of all personal forces in the service of the community. In their man¬ 
agement of the mighty productive forces the workers as their mightier masters 
will develop their personality to a yet higher stage. The consciousness of its 
intimate connection with society unites personality-feeling with the all-power- 
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ful social feeling into a new life-apprehension based on the realization of socie¬ 
ty as the source of man’s entire being. 

Community-feeling from the first is the main force in the progress of revo¬ 
lution. This progress is the growth of the solidarity, of the mutual connection, 
of the unit) 1 of die workers. Their organization, their new growing power, is a 
new character acquired through fight, is a change in their inner being, is a new 
morality. What military authors say about ordinary war. namely, that moral 
forces therein play a dominant role, is even more true in the war of the classes. 
Higher issues are at stake here. Wars always were contests of similar compet¬ 
ing powers, and die deepest structure of society remained the same, whether 
one won or the other. Contests of classes are fights for new principles, and the 
victory of die rising class transfers the society to a higher stage of development. 
Hence, compared with real war, the moral forces are of a superior kind: vol¬ 
untary devoted collaboradon instead of blind obedience, faith to ideals instead 
of fidelity to commanders, love for the class companions, for humanity, instead 
of patriotism. Their essential practice is not armed violence, not killing, but 
standing steadfast, enduring, persevering, persuading, organizing; their aim is 
not to smash the skulls but to open the brains. Surely, armed action will also 
play a role in the fight of the classes; die armed violence of the masters cannot 
be overcome in Tolstoian fashion by patient suffering. It must be beaten down 
by force; but, by force animated by a deep moral conviction. 

There have been wars dial showed something of this character. Such wars 
as were a kind of revolution or formed part of revolutions, in die fight for free¬ 
dom of the middle class. Where rising burgherdom fought for dominance 
against the home and the foreign feudal powers of monarchy and landowner- 
ship-as in Greece in antiquity, in Italy and Handers in the Middle Ages, in 
Holland, England, France in later centuries-idealism and enthusiasm, arising 
out of deep feelings of the class-necessities, called forth great deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice. These episodes, such as in modern times we meet with in the 
French revolution, or in Italy's liberation by Garibaldi’s followers, count 
among the most beautiful pages in human Instory. Historians have glorified 
and poets have sung them as epochs of greatness, gone for ever. Because the 
sequel of the liberation, tile practice of the new society, the rule of capital, the 
contrast of impudent luxury and miserable poverty, the avarice and greed of 
the business men, the job-hunting of officials, all this pageant of low selfishness 
fell as a chilling disappointment upon the next generation. In middle-class rev¬ 
olutions egotism and ambition in strong personalities play an important role; as 
a rule the idealists are sacrificed and die base characters come to wealth and 
power. In the bourgeoisie everybody must try to raise himself by treading 
down die odiers. The virtues of community-feeling were a temporary necessi¬ 
ty only, to gain dominance for their class; once this aim attained, they give way 
to the pitiless competitive strife of all against all. 
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Here we have ihe fundamental difference between the former middle-class 
revolutions and the now approaching workers’ revolution. For the workers the 
strong community feeling arising out of their fight for power and freedom is at 
the same time the basis of their new society. The virtues of solidarity and devo¬ 
tion, the impulse to common action in firm unity, generated in the social strug¬ 
gle, are the foundations of the new economic system of common labor, and will 
be perpetuated and intensified by its practice. The fight shapes the new 
mankind needed for the new labor system. The strong individualism in man 
now finds a better way of asserting itself than in the craving for personal power 
over others. In applying its full force to the liberation of the class it will unfold 
itself more fully and more nobly than in pursuing personal aims. 

Community-feeling and organization do not suffice to defeat capitalism. In 
keeping the working class in submission, the spiritual dominance of the bour¬ 
geoisie has the same importance as has its physical power. Ignorance is an 
impediment to freedom. Old thoughts and traditions press heavily upon the 
brains, even when touched already by new ideas. Then the aims are seen at 
their narrowest, well-sounding catchwords are accepted without criticism, illu¬ 
sions about easy successes, half-hearted measures and false promises lead 
astray. Tims the importance of intellectual power for the workers is shown. 
Knowledge and insight are an essential factor in the rise of the working class. 

The workers’ revolution is not the outcome of rough physical power; it is a 
victory of the mind. It will be the product of the mass power of the workers, 
certainly; but this power is spiritual power in the first place. The workers will 
not win because they have strong fists; fists are easily directed by cunning 
brains, even against their own cause. Neither will they win because they are the 
majority; ignorant and unorganized majorities regularly were kept down, pow¬ 
erless, by well-instructed organized minorities. Majority now will win only 
because strong moral and intellectual forces cause it to rise above the power of 
their masters. Revolutions in history could succeed because new spiritual 
forces had been awakened in the masses. 

Brute stupid physical force can do nothing but destroy. Revolutions, how¬ 
ever. are the constructive epochs in the evolution of mankind. And more than 
any former the revolution that is to render the workers master of the world 
demands the highest moral and intellectual qualities. 

Can the workers respond to these demands? How can they acquire the 
knowledge needed? Not from the schools, where the children are imbibed with 
all the false ideas about society which the ruling class wishes them to have. Not 
from the papers, owned and edited by the capitalists, or by groups striving for 
leadership. Not from the pulpit that always preaches servility and where John 
Balls are extremely rare. 

Not from the radio, where, unlike the public discussions in former times, 
for the citizens a powerful means of training their minds on public affairs- 
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one-sided allocations tend to stultify the passive listeners, and by their 
never-casing obtrusive noise allow of no reposed thinking. Not from the film 
that-unlike the theatre, in early days for the rising burgher class a means of 
instruction and sometimes even of fight-appeals only to visual impression, 
never to thinking or intelligence. They all arc powerful instruments of the rul¬ 
ing class to keep the working class in spiritual bondage. With instinctive cun¬ 
ning and conscious deliberation they are all used for the purpose. And the 
working masses unsuspectingly submit to their influence. They let themselves 
be fooled by artful words and outside appearances. Even those who know of 
class and fight leave the affairs to leaders and statesmen, and applaud them 
when they speak dear old words of tradition. The masses spend their free time 
in pursuing puerile pleasures unaware of the great social problems on which 
their and their children’s existence depends. It seems an insolvablc problem, 
how a workers' revolution is ever to come and to succeed, when by the saga- 
ciousncss of the rulers and the indilfcrencc of the ruled its spiritual conditions 
remain lacking. 

But the lorces of capitalism arc working in the depths of society, stirring old 
conditions and pushing people forward even when unwilling. Their inciting 
effects arc suppressed as long as possible, to save the old possibilities of going 
on living; stored in the subconscious they only intensify the inner strains. Till 
at last, in crisis, at the highest pitch of necessity they snap and give way in 
action, in revolt. The action is not the result of deliberate intention; it comes as 
a spontaneous deed, irresistingly. In such spontaneous action man reveals to 
himself of what he is capable, a surprise to himself. And because the action is 
always collective action, it reveals to each that the forces dimly felt in himself, 
are present in all. Confidence and courage arc raised by the discovery of the 
strong class forces of common will, and they stir and carry away ever wider 
masses. 

Actions break out spontaneously, enforced by capitalism upon the unwilling 
workers. They arc not so much the result as the starting point of their spiritu¬ 
al development. Once the fight is taken up the workers must go on in attack 
and defense; they must exert all their forces to the utmost. Now falls away the 
indifference that was only a form of resistance to demands they felt themselves 
unequal to respond to. Now- a time of intense mental exertion sets in. Standing 
over against the mighty forces of capitalism they see that only by the utmost 
efforts, by developing all their powers can they hope to win. What in every 
fight appears in its first traces now broadly unfolds; all the forces hidden in the 
masses arc roused and set in motion. This is the creative work of revolution. 
Now the necessity of firm unity is hammered into their consciousness, now the 
necessity of knowledge is felt at every moment. Every kind of ignorance, every 
illusion about the character and force of the foe, every weakness in resisting his 
tricks, every incapacity of refuting his arguments and calumnies, is revenged in 
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failure and defeat. Active desire, by strong impulses from within, now incites 
the workers to use their brains. The new hopes, the new visions of die future 
inspire the mind, making it a living active power, that shuns no pains to seek 
for truth, to acquire knowledge. 

Where will the workers find the knowledge they need? The sources are 
abundant; an extensive scientific literature of books and pamphlets, explaining 
the basic facts and theories of society and labor already exists and more will 
follow. But they exhibit the greatest diversity of opinion as to what is to be 
done; and the workers themselves have to choose and to distinguish what is 
true and right. They have to use dieir own brains in hard thinking and intent 
discussion. For they face new problems, ever again, to which the old books can 
give no solution. These can supply only general knowledge about society and 
capital, they present principles and theories, comprehending former experi¬ 
ence. The application in ever new situations is our own task. 

The insight needed can not be obtained as instruction of an ignorant mass 
by learned teachers, possessors of science, as the pouring of knowledge into 
passive pupils. It can only be acquired by self-education, by the strenuous 
self-activity that strains the brain in fell desire to understand the world. It 
would be very easy for the working class if it liad only to accept established 
truth from those who know it. But the trud) they need does not exist anywhere 
in the world outside them; they must build it up within themselves. Also what 
b given here docs not pretend to be established final truth to be learned by 
heart. It is a system of ideas won by attentive experience of society and the 
workers’ movement, formulated to induce others to think over and to discuss 
the problems of work and its organization. There arc hundreds of thinkers to 
open new viewpoints, there are thousands of intelligent workers who, once 
they give their attention to them, arc able, from their intimate knowledge, to 
conceive better and in more detail the organization of their fight and the organ¬ 
ization of their work. What is said here may be the spark that kindles the fire 
in their minds. 

There are groups and parties pretending to be in the exclusive possession 
of truth, who try to win the workers by their propaganda under the exclusion 
of all other opinions. By moral and, where they have the power, also by phys¬ 
ical constraint, they try to impose their views upon the masses. It must be clear 
that one-sided teaching of one system of doctrines can only serve, and indeed 
should serve, to breed obedient followers, hence to uphold old or prepare new 
domination. Self-liberation of the working masses implies self-thinking, 
self-knowing, recognizing truth and error by their own mental exertion. 
Exerting the brains is much more difficult and fatiguing than exerting the mus¬ 
cles; but it must be done, because the brains govern the muscles; if not their 
own, then foreign brains. 
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So unlimited freedom of discussion, of expressing opinions is the breathing 
air of die workers’ light, It is more than a century ago that against a despotic 
government, Shelley, England’s greatest poet of the 19 lh century, “the friend of 
the friendless poor," vindicated for everybody die right of free expression of his 
opinion. “A man has the right to unrestricted liberty of discussion.” “A man has 
not only the right to express his thoughts, but it is his duty to do so” . .. "nor 
can any acts of legislature destroy that right.” Shelley proceeded from philoso¬ 
phy proclaiming the natural rights of man. For us it is owing to its necessity for 
the liberation of the working class that freedom of speech and press is pro¬ 
claimed. To restrict the freedom of discussion is to prevent the workers from 
acquiring the knowledge they need. Every old despotism, every modern dicta¬ 
torship began by persecuting or forbidding freedom of press; every restriction 
of this freedom is the first step to bring the workers under the domination of 
same kind of rulers. Must not, then, the masses be protected against the false¬ 
hoods, tile misrepresentations, the beguiling propaganda of their enemies? As 
little as in education careful withholding of evil influences can develop the fac¬ 
ulty to resist and vanquish them, as little can the working class be educated to 
freedom by spiritual guardianship. Where the enemies present themselves in 
the guise of friends, and in the diversity of opinions every party is inclined to 
consider the others as a danger for the class, who shall decide? Tlie workers, 
certainly; they must fight their way in this realm also. But the workers of today 
might in honest conviction condemn as obnoxious opinions that afterwards 
prove to be the basis of new progress. Only by standing open to all ideas that 
the rise of a new world generates in the minds of man, by testing and selecting, 
by judging and applying them with its own mental capacities, can the working 
class gain the spiritual superiority needed to suppress die power of capitalism 
and erect the new society. 

Ever)- revolution in history was an epoch of the most fervent spiritual activ¬ 
ity. By hundreds and thousands die political pamphlets and papers appeared as 
die agents of intense sdf-education of die masses. In the coming proletarian 
revolution it will not be otherwise. It is an illusion that, once awakened from 
submissiveness die masses will be directed by one common clear insight and go 
dieir way without hesitation in unanimity of opinion. History shows diat in 
such awakening an abundance of new thoughts in greatest diversity sprouts in 
man, expressions all of the new world, as a roaming search of mankind in the 
newly opened land of possibilities, as a blooming richness of spiritual life. Only 
in the mutual straggle of all these ideas will crystallize the guiding principles 
that arc essential for the new tasks. The first great successes, result of sponta¬ 
neous united action, by destroying previous shackles, do no more than fling 
open die prison gates; die workers, by their own exertion, must then find the 
new orientation towards further progress. 
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This means that those great times will be full of the noise of party strife. 
Those who have the same ideas form groups to discuss them for their own and 
to propagate them for their comrades’ enlightenment. Such groups of common 
opinion may be called parties, though their character will be entirely different 
from the political parties of the previous world. Under parliamentarism these 
parties were the organs of different and opposite class interests. In the working 
class movement they were organizations taking the lead of the class, acting as 
its spokesmen and representatives and aspiring at guidance and dominance. 
Now their function will be spiritual fight only. The working class for its practi¬ 
cal action has no use for them; it has created its new organs for action, the 
councils. In the shop organization, the council organization, it is the entirety of 
the workers itself tliat acts, that has to decide what must be done. In the shop 
assemblies and in the councils the different and opposite opinions arc exposed 
and defended, and out of the contest the decision and the unanimous action 
has to proceed. Unity of purpose can only be reached by spiritual contest 
between the dissenting views. The important function of the parties, then, is to 
organize opinion, by their mutual discussion to bring the new growing ideas 
into concise forms, to clarify them, to exhibit the arguments in a comprehensi¬ 
ble form, and by their propaganda to bring them to the notice of all. Only in 
this way the workers in their assemblies and councils can judge their truth, 
their merits, their practicability in each situation, and take the decision in clear 
understanding. Thus the spiritual forces of new ideas, sprouting wildly in all 
the heads, arc organized and shaped so as to be usable instruments of the class. 
This is the great taskof party strife in the workers’ fight for freedom, far nobler 
than the endeavor of the old parties to win dominance for themselves. 

The variation of supremacy from one class to another, which as in all for¬ 
mer revolutions is the essence of the workers’ revolution, does not depend on 
the haphazard chances of accidental events. Though its details, its ups and 
downs depend on the chance of various conditions and happenings that we 
cannot foresee, viewed at large there is a definite progressive course, which 
may be an object of consideration in advance. It is the increase of social power 
of the rising class, the loss of social power of the declining class. The rapid vis¬ 
ible changes in power form the essential character of social revolutions. So we 
have to consider somewhat more closely the elements, the factors constituting 
the power of each of the contending classes. 

The power of the capitalist class in die first place consists in die possession 
of capital. It is master of all the factories, the machines, the mines, master of 
the entire productive apparatus of society; so mankind depends on that class to 
work and to live. With its money-power it can buy not only servants for per¬ 
sonal attendance; when threatened it can buy in unlimited number sturdy 
young men to defend its domination, it can organize them into well-armed 
fighting groups and give them a social standing. It can buy, by assuring them; 
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honorable places and good salaries, artists, writers and intellectuals, not only 
to amuse and to serve the masters, but also to praise them and glorify their 
rule, and by cunning and learning to defend their domination against criticism. 

Yet the spiritual power of the capitalist class has deeper roots than the intcl 
lect it can buy. The middle class, out of which the capitalists rose as its upper 
layer, always was an enlightened class, self-reliant through its broad world con¬ 
ception, basing itself, its work, its production system, upon culture and knowl 
edge. Its principles of personal ownership and responsibility, of self-help and 
individual energy pervade the entire society. These ideas the workers have 
brought with them, from tlicir origin out of impoverished middle-class layers; 
and all the spiritual and physical means available are set to work to preserve 
and intensify the middle-class ideas in tl»c masses. Thus the domination of tl»c 
capitalist class is firmly rooted in the thinking and feeling c£ the dominated 
majority itself. 

Tlie strongest power factor of the capitalist class, however, is its political 
organization. State-power. Only by firm organization can a minority rule over 
a majority. The unity and continuity of plan and will in the central govern¬ 
ment. the discipline of the bureaucracy of officials pervading society as tlie 
nervous system pervades the body, and animated and directed by one common 
spirit, the disposal, moreover, when necessary, over an armed force, assure its 
unquestioned dominance over tlie population. Just as the strength of the 
fortress consolidates the physical forces of the garrison into an indomitable 
power over the country, so State power consolidates the physical and spiritual 
forces of the ruling class into unassailable strength. The respect paid to the 
authorities by the citizens, by the feeling of necessity, by custom and education, 
regularly assure the smooth running of the apparatus. And should discontent 
make people rebellious, what can they do, unarmed and unorganized, against 
tlie firmly organized and disciplined armed forces of tlie Government? With 
the development of capitalism, when the power from a numerous middle class 
ever more concentrated in a smaller number of big capitalists, the State also 
concentrated its power and through its increasing functions took ever more 
hold of society. 

What has the working class to oppose to these formidable factors of power? 

Ever more tlie working class constitutes the majority, in the most advanced 
countries the large majority of the population, concentrated here in large and 
giant industrial enterprises. Not legally but actually it has tlie machines, tlie 
productive apparatus of society in its hands. The capitalists arc owners and 
masters, surely; but they can do no more than command. If tlie working class 
disregards their commands they cannot run the macliincs. The workers can. 
The workers are the direct actual masters of the machines; however deter¬ 
mined, by obedience or by self-will, they can run them and stop them. Theirs 
is the most important economic function; tlicir labor bears society. 
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This economical power is a sleeping power as long as the workers are cap¬ 
tivated in middle-class thinking. It grows into actual power by class conscious¬ 
ness. By the practice of life and labor they discover that they are a special class, 
exploited by capital, that they have to light to free themselves from exploita¬ 
tion. Their fight compels them to understand the structure of the economic sys¬ 
tem, to acquire knowledge of society. Notwithstanding all propaganda to the 
contrary this new knowledge dispels the inherited middle-class ideas in their 
heads, because it is based on the truth of daily experienced reality, whereas the 
old ideas express the past realities of a bygone world. 

Economic and spiritual power are made an active power through organiza¬ 
tion. It binds all the different wills to unity of purpose and combines the single 
forces into a mighty unity of action. Its outer forms may differ and change as 
to circumstances, its essence is its new moral character, die solidarity, the 
strong community-feeling, the devotion and spirit of sacrifice, the self-imposed 
discipline. Organization is the life principle of the working class, the condition 
of liberation. A minority ruling by its strong organization can be vanquished 
only, and certainly will be vanquished, by organization of the majority. 

Thus the elements constituting the power of the contending classes stand 
over against one another. Those of the bourgeoisie stand great and mighty, as 
existing and dominating forces, whereas those of the working class must devel¬ 
op. from small beginnings, as new life growing up. Number and economic 
importance grow automatically by capitalism; but the other factors, insight and 
organization, depend on the efforts of the workers themselves. Because they 
are the conditions of efficient fight they arc the results of fight; every setback 
strains nerves and brains to repair it, every success swells the hearts into new 
zealous confidence. The awakening of class-consciousness, the growing knowl¬ 
edge of society and its development, means the liberation from spiritual 
bondage, die awakening from dulness to spiritual force, the ascension of the 
masses to true humanity. Their uniting for a common fight, fundamentally, 
means already social liberation; the workers, bound into the servitude of capi¬ 
tal resume their liberty of action. It is the awakening from submissiveness to 
independence, collectively, in organized union challenging the masters. 
Progress of the working class means progress in these factors of power. What 
can be won in improvement of working and living conditions depends on the 
power the workers have acquired; when, either by insufficiency of their actions, 
by lack of insight or effort, or by inevitable social changes their power, com¬ 
pared with the capitalist power, declines, it will be felt in their working condi¬ 
tions. Here is die criterion for every form of action, for tactics and methods of 
fight, for forms of organization: Do they enhance the power of the workers? 
For the present, but. still more essential, for the future, for the supreme goal of 
annihilating capitalism? In the past trade unionism has given shape to the feel¬ 
ings of solidarity and unity, and strengthened dieir fighung power by efficient 
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organization. When, however, in later times it had to suppress the fighting spir¬ 
it, and it put up the demand of discipline towards leaders against the impulse 
of class solidarity the growth of power was impeded. Socialist party work in the 
past highly contributed to raise the insight and the political interest of the 
masses; when, however, it tried to restrict their activity within the confines of 
parliamentarism and the illusions of political democracy it became a source of 
weakness. 

Out of these temporary weaknesses the working class has to lift its power 
in the actions of the coming times. Though we must expect an epoch of crisis 
and fight this may be alternated with more quiet times of relapse or consolida¬ 
tion. The traditions and illusions may act temporarily as weakening influences. 
But then also making them times of preparation, the new ideas of self-rule and 
council organization by steady propaganda may take a broader hold on the 
workers. Then, just as now, there is a task for every worker once he is seized 
by die vision of freedom lor his class, to propagate these thoughts among his 
comrades, to rouse them from indifference, to open their eyes. Such propagan¬ 
da is essential for die future. Practical realization of an idea is not possible as 
long as it has not penetrated the minds of the masses at large. 

Fight, however, is always die fresh source of power in a rising class. We can- 
next foresee now what forms dtis fight of die workers for their freedom will 
assume. At times and places it may take the harsh form of civil war, so com¬ 
mon in former revolutions when it had to give the decisions. There heavy odds 
may seem to be against die workers, since Government and the capitalists, by 
money and authority, can raise armed forces in unlimited numbers. Indeed the 
strength of the working class b not situated here, in die bloody contest of mas¬ 
sacring and killing. Their real strength rests in the domain of labor, in their pro¬ 
ductive work, and in dicir superiority in mind and character. Ncverdieless, 
even in armed contest capitalist superiority is not unquestioned. The produc¬ 
tion of arms b in the hands of the workers; the aimed bands depend on their 
labor. If restricted in number, such bands, when the entire working class, unit¬ 
ed and unafraid, stands against them, will be powerless, overwhelmed by sheer 
numbers. And if numerous, these bands consist of recruited workers too, acces¬ 
sible to the call of class solidarity. 

'Die working class has to find out and to develop die forms of fight adapt¬ 
ed to its needs. Fight means that it goes its own way according to its free choice, 
directed by its class interests, independent of, hence opposed to the former mas¬ 
ters. In fight its creative faculties assert themselves in finding ways and means. 
Just as in the past it devised and practiced spontaneously its forms of action: 
the strike, the ballot, the street demonstration, the mass meeting, the leaflet 
propaganda, the political strike, so it will do in future. Whatever the forms may 
be, character, purpose and effect will be the same for all: to raise the own ele¬ 
ments of power, to weaken and dissolve the power of the foe. So far as experi- 
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encc goes mass political strikes have the strongest effects; and in future they 
may be still more powerful. In these strikes, bom out of acute crises and strong 
strains, the impulses are too fierce, the issues go too deep to be directed by 
unions or parties, committees or boards of officials. They bear the character of 
direct actions of tire masses. The workers do not go into strike individually, but 
shopwise, as personnel collectively deciding their action. Immediately strike 
committees are installed, where delegates of all the enterprises meet, assuming 
already the character of workers' councils. They have to bring unity in action, 
unity also, as much as possible, in ideas and methods, by continual interaction 
between the fighting impulses of the shop-assemblies and the discussions in the 
council meetings. Thus the workers create their own organs opposing the 
organs of the ruling class. 

Such a political strike is a kind of rebellion, though in legal form, against 
the Government, by paralysing production and traffic trying to exert such a 
pressure upon the government that it yields to the demands of the workers. 
Government, from its side, by means of political measures, by prohibiting meet¬ 
ings, by suspending the freedom of press, by calling up armed forces, hence by 
transforming its legal authority into arbitrary though actual power, tries to 
break the determination of the strikers. It is assisted by the ruling class itself, 
that by its press monopoly dictates public opinion and carries on a strong prop¬ 
aganda of calumny to isolate and discourage the strikers. It supplies volunteers 
not only for somehow maintaining traffic and services, but also for armed 
bands to terrorize the workers and to try to convert the strike into a form of 
civil war, more congenial to the bourgeoisie. Because a strike cannot last indef¬ 
initely, one of die parties, with the lesser inner solidity, must give way. 

Mass actions and universal strikes are the struggle cf two classes, cf two 
organizations, each by its own solidity trying to curb and finally to break die 
other. This cannot be decided in one action; it demands a series of struggles 
that constitute an epoch of social revolution. For each of the contending class¬ 
es disposes of deeper sources of power that allow it to restore itself after defeat. 
Though the workers at a time may be defeated and discouraged, their organi¬ 
zations destroyed, their rights abolished, yet the stirring forces of capitalism, 
tlteir own inner forces, and the indestructible will to live, once more puts them 
on their feet. Neither can capitalism be destroyed at one stroke; wlien its 
fortress. State Power, is shattered, demolished, the class itself still disposes of a 
great deal of its physical and spiritual power. History has instances bow gov¬ 
ernments entirely disabled and prostrate by war and revolution, were regener¬ 
ated by the economic power, the money, tl»e intellectual capacity, the patient 
skill, the class-consciousness-in the form of ardent national fceling-of the 
bourgeoisie. But finally the class that forms the majority of the people, that sup¬ 
ports society by its labor, that has the direct disposal over the productive appa¬ 
ratus, must win. In such a way that the firm organization of the majority class 
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dissolves and crumbles Stale power, the strongest organization of the capitalist 
class. 

Where the action of the workers is so powerful that die very organs of 
Government are paralyzed the councils have to fulfill political functions. Now 
the workers have to provide for public order and security, they have to take 
care that social life can proceed, and in this the councils are their organs. What 
is decided in the councils the workers perform. So the councils grow into 
organs of social revolution; and with the progress of revolution their tasks 
become ever more all-embracing. At the same time that tire classes are strug¬ 
gling for supremacy, each by the solidity of its organization trying to break that 
of die other class, society must go on to live. Though in the tension of critical 
moments it can live on the stores of provisions, production cannot stop for a 
long time. This is why the workers, if their iiuicr forces of organization fall 
short, are compelled by hunger to return under die old yoke. This is why, if 
strong enough, if they have defied, repelled, shattered State Power, if they have 
repulsed its violence, if they arc master in the shops, they immediately must 
take care of the production. Mastery in the shops means at the same time 
organization of production. The organization for fight, the councils, is at the 
same time organization for reconstruction. 

Of the Jews in olden times building the walls of Jerusalem it is said that Uicy 
lought sword in one, trowel in the other hand. Here, differently, sword and 
trowel are one. Establishing the organization of production is the strongest, 
nay, the only lasting weapon to destroy capitalism. Wherever the workers have 
lought their way into the shops and taken possession of the machines, they 
immediately start organizing the work. Where capitalist command has disap¬ 
peared from the shop, disregarded and powerless, the workers build up pro¬ 
duction on the new basis. In their practical action they establish new right and 
new Law. They cannot wait till everywhere the light is over; the new order lias 
to grow from below, from the shops, work and light at the same time. 

Then at the same time the organs of capitalism and Government decline 
into the role of unessential foreign and supcrlluous things. They may still be 
powerful to harm, but they have lost the authority of useful and necessary insti¬ 
tutions. Now the roles, more and more manifestly to everybody, are reverted. 
Now the working class, with its organs, the councils, is the power of order; life 
and prosperity of the entire people rests on its labor, its organization The 
measures and regulations decided in the councils, executed and followed by the 
working masses, are acknowledged and respected as legitimate authority. On 
the other hand the old governmental bodies dwindle to outside forces that 
merely try to prevent the stabilization of the new order. The armed bands of 
the bourgeoisie, even when still powerful, get ever more the character of unlaw- 
fill disturbers, of obnoxious destroyers in the rising world of labor. As agents 
of disorder they will be subdued and dissolved. 
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Tliis is, in so for as we now can foresee, the way by which State Power will 
disappear, together with the disappearance of capitalism itself. In past times dif¬ 
ferent ideas about future social revolution prevailed. 

First the working class liad to conquer the political power, by die ballot win¬ 
ning a majority in Parliament, helped eventually by armed contests or political 
strikes. Then the new Government consisting of the spokesmen, leaders, and 
politicians, by its acts, by new Law, liad to expropriate the capitalist class and 
to organize production. So the workers themselves liad only to do half the 
work, the less essential part; the real work, the reconstruction of society, tire 
organizing of labor, had to be done by d>e socialist poliucians and officials. 
This conception rellects die weakness of die working class at that time; poor 
and miserable, without economic power, it had to be led into the promised land 
of abundance by others, by able leaders, by a benignant Government. And 
then, of course, to remain subjects; for freedom cannot be given, it can only be 
conquered. This easy illusion has been dispelled by the growth of capitalist 
power. The workers now have to realize that only by raising their own power 
to the highest height can they hope to win liberty; that political dominance, 
mastery over society must be based upon economic power, mastery over labor. 

The conquest of political power by the workers, the abolition of capitalism, 
the establishment of new Law, die appropriation of the enterprises, die recon¬ 
struction of society, the building of a new system of production are not differ¬ 
ent consecutive occurrences. They arc contemporary, concurrent in a process 
of social events and transformations. Or, more precisely, they are identical. 
They are die different sides, indicated with different names, of one great social 
revolution: the organization of labor by working humanity. 




III. The Foe 


1. THE ENGLISH BOURGEOISIE 

Knowledge of the foe, knowledge of his resources, of his forces and his 
weaknesses, is the first demand in every light. The first requisite to protect us, 
when seeing his superior powers, against discouragement; after partial success, 
against illusions. Hence it is necessary to consider how, with the evolution of 
society, the present ruling class has developed. 

This development was different in different countries. The workers of each 
country are exploited and dominated by their own bourgeoisie |the property 
owning and capitalist class]; it is the foe they liave to deal with. So it niiglit 
seem sufficient to study its character only. But at present we sec dial the capi¬ 
talist classes of all countries and all continents grow together into one world 
class, albeit in the form of two fiercely fighting coalitions. So the workers can¬ 
not restrict their attention to dieir direct masters. Already in the past, when tak¬ 
ing up their light, they themselves immediately felt an international brother¬ 
hood. Now tire capitalist classes of tire entire world are their opponents, and so 
they must know and understand them all. 

Old capitalism is best seen in England. There for the first time it came to 
power; from there it spread over tire world. There it developed most of tire 
institutions and die principles imitated and followed afterwards in otlter coun¬ 
tries. Yet it shows a special diaracter different from the others. 

The English revolution, of the time of Pym and Cromwell, was not a con¬ 
quest of power by the capitalist class, won from a previously ruling feudal class 
of landowners. Just as earlier in Holland, it was die repulse of a kind to estab¬ 
lish absolute monarchical power. In other countries, by means of dieir standing 
armies and of the officials and judges appointed by them and obeying them, die 
kings subdued the independent nobility as well as the privileged town govern¬ 
ments. Making use of the money power of rising capitalism, dicy could estab¬ 
lish strong central governments and turn die tumultuous nobles into obedient 
courtiers and military officers, securing them their feudal rights and properties, 
and at the same time protecting commerce and industry, the source of the taxes 
from the business people. Their power was based on a kind of equilibrium 
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between the rising power of capital and the declining power ofland ownership. 
In England, however, in consequence of die local self-rule of the counties, of 
the traditional coalition of landowners and town-citizens in the House of 
Commons, and of the lack of a standing army, the Stuart kings failed in their 
striving for absolute monarchy. Though it broke out in defense of the medieval 
rights and privileges, die revolutionary fight, convulsing the depth of society, 
to a great extent modernized institutions. It made Parliament, especially the 
House of Commons, the ruling power of die land. 

The middle class, thus becoming the ruling class in England, consisted 
chiefly of the numerous dass of squires, independent landowners, the gentry, 
forming the lower nobility; they were associated with the influential merchants 
of London, and with die wealthy citizens ruling in die smaller towns. By means 
of local self-government, embodied in their office of Justices of the Peace, they 
dominated the countryside. The House of Commons was their organ, by 
means of which they determined die home and foreign policy of the country. 
Government itself they left mostly to die nobility and the kings, who were now 
their instruments and steadily controlled by Parliament. Because England as an 
island was protected by her fleet, there was hardly any army; the ruling class 
having learned to hate and fear it as an instrument of governmental despotism, 
jealously kept it insignificant. Neither was diere a police to restrain personal lib¬ 
erty. 

Thus the government had no means to keep down by force new rising pow¬ 
ers. In odier countries this keeping down of course could only be temporary, 
till at last a violent revolution broke out and swept away the entire old system 
of domination. In England, on the contrary, when after long resistance die rul¬ 
ing class in public opinion and social action felt the irresistible force of a rising 
class, it had no choice but to yield. Thus by necessity originated the policy 
grown into an English tradition, of resisting rising forces as long as it is possi¬ 
ble, in the end to yield before the breaking point is reached. The governing 
class then retained its power by sharing it with the new class, accepting its lead¬ 
ing figures into its midst, often by knighting them. The old forms remained, 
even though the contents changed. No revolution, as a cleansing thunderstorm, 
did away with the old traditions and the old wigs, with the meaningless cere¬ 
monials and the antiquated forms of thinking. Respectfully the English people 
look up to the aristocratic families ruling with such sensible policy. 
Conservatism permeates all forms of social life. Not the contents; by the unlim¬ 
ited personal liberty labor and life develop freely according to practical needs. 

The industrial revolution broke into the careless life of old England of the 
18 lh century, an irresistible new development and a destructive catastrophe. 
Factories were built, provided with the newly invented spinning machines, driv¬ 
en by water, and then by steam power, soon to be followed by weaving, and 
then by machine factories. ITie new class of factory owners arose and grew rich 
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by the exploitation of the new class of miserable workers, formed out of the 
impoverished artisans beaten down by the superiority of die new machines. 
Under die indifference of the old authorities that were entirely inactive and 
incapable of coping with the new situation, industrial capitalism grew up in a 
chaos of free competition, of the most horrible working conditions, of utter 
neglect of die simplest exigencies of health and careless waste of the nation’s 
vigor. 

A fierce struggle ensued, in a complicated triangular way Repeatedly the 
workers broke out into revolts against the miserable working conditions com¬ 
bined with cruel oppression from the old political institutions, against the 
employers, as well as against die governing land owner class. And at the same 
time the new industrial bourgeoisie growing in wealth and social influence, vin¬ 
dicating its share in government, organized itself ever more strongly. Under 
this double pressure the landowners were forced to yield; in the Reform Act of 
1832 modernizing die constituencies, the capitalist class of factory owners got 
their representation in Parliament. And in 1846, by a special repeal of the corn 
laws that raised the price of wheat by import duties, they succeeded in throw¬ 
ing off the heavy tribute to the landowners. Thus the way was free for pro¬ 
ducing and accumulating capital in unlimited quantity. The working class, 
however, stormed in vain against the ramparts of the State stronghold, now for¬ 
tified by an additional garrison of defenders. The rulers had, it is true, no 
forces to suppress the working class movement by violence. Capitalist society 
resisted by its inner toughness, by its deep seated solidity, instinctively felt by 
the entire middle class to be a rising form of production destined to conquer 
the world. It yielded by steps, by granting such reforms as were unavoidable; 
so in ever new fights the workers obtained the right of association, die ten hour 
day, and finally, gradually, the franchise. 

The English bourgeoisie was undisputed master; its Parliament was the 
sovereign power of the realm. The first and strongest industrial and capitalist 
class of the world, it dominated world commerce and world markets. During 
the entire 19 111 century it was master on the seven seas and powerful in all con¬ 
tinents. Riches flowing from all sides, from industry, from commerce, from the 
colonies, accumulated in its hands. The other classes shared in its enormous 
profits. In the first place die landowner class, the ruling nobility, from olden 
times was strongly affiliated to business and commercial life. It was not feudal 
at all, not of mediaeval descent-the feudal class had exterminated itself in civil 
wars-but of middle class origin, owing its elevation to wealth, services, to mere 
favor, the more jealous therefore of the outer appearances and ceremonies of 
prerogative. Now in the new system of unlimited profit-production it coalesced 
with the industrial capitalists into one powerful ruling and exploiting class. 

Where an aristocracy finds its place in capitalist society, its special pursuit, 
besides government offices, is the profession of arms. So the standing of the 
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landowner class is shown by the power of militarism. In Prussian Germany the 
supremacy of the landed nobility was expressed in the ascendancy of military 
above civil forms. There, even under modern capitalism, civilians were 
despised as second rate, and the highest ambition for a wealthy business man 
or a deservmg scientist was to don the uniform of reserve officer, “the king’s 
coat." In England, with its small and chiefly colonial army, the same process 
took place in the navy. For continental wars there was an army recruited from 
the lowest classes, called “scum of the earth" by their honored chief, the Duke 
of Wellington; lighting in the stiff linear tactics of hirelings at a time when in 
France and Germany enthusiastic popular armies practiced the free skirmish¬ 
ing method of fighting; only as late as 1873 Hogging of the soldiers was abol¬ 
ished. Military office was not esteemed, and the spirit of militarism was entire¬ 
ly absent. Civilian life was supreme above military forms; when the profes¬ 
sional daily duties were absolved, the English officer put on civilian dress, to 
be simply a gentleman-thc word expressing a civilian code of honor not 
known in other countries. Thus the absence of continental militarism is an indi¬ 
cation of how completely the landowning aristocracy in England is absorbed 
into the entirety of the capitalist class. 

The working class also got its part. Not all of course; only its most influ¬ 
ential groups, “skilled labor," that by its trade unions was able to display fight¬ 
ing power. From its profits secured by world monopoly the capitalist class could 
grant them a share sufficient to turn them into contented adherents of the exist¬ 
ing order. They separated from the miserable unskilled masses that filled the 
slums. Every thought that another system of production might be possible or 
necessary, disappeared. So capitalism was entirely secure; the solidity of a sys¬ 
tem of exploitation depends on the lack of capacity of the exploited dass to dis¬ 
cern its exploitation. Among the workers the middle class doctrine prevailed 
that everybody is master of his own f ate. They took over all middle class ideas 
and traditions, even the reverence paid to the upper classes and their cere¬ 
monies. 

During the long years of exploitation and gradual development capital in 
private hands could increase along with the need for larger installations, 
brought about by the progress of technics. There was no need for organization 
of capital; banking operations found sufficient scope in interchanging and lend¬ 
ing money for facilitating intercourse. There was also little organization of the 
industrial enterprises into large combines; the employers, themselves disposing 
of sufficient capital, remained independent owners of their shops. Hence a wil¬ 
ful individualism was the salient character of the English bourgeoisie. Hence 
also little concentration in the realm of production; numerous independent 
small shops kept up alongside of the large factories. Thus in the coal industry 
the demands of security and health put up by the workers and by the Sankey 
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Commission, ever again were frustrated by the small mine owners not having 
the means to modernize their backward installations. 

Entire freedom in social life allows every new idea to be tried out and to be 
put into practice, every impulse of will; whereas the lack of this liberty causes 
the impeded wishes and inapplicable ideas to develop into consistent theoreti¬ 
cal systems. So, contrasted to the broadly worked-out theoretical character of 
science and activity on the continent, the English became men of practical 
deeds. For every problem or difficulty an immediate practical solution was 
sought without regard to further consequences, in technics as well as in poli¬ 
tics. Science played a small part in the progress of technics. This is also a cause 
of much backwardness in English business life. 

In this way England in the I9 lh century became the model country of old 
capitalism with its free competition, careless and improvident, full of hard ego¬ 
ism against the weak, persons as well as peoples, full of obsolete institutions 
and senseless old forms, full of downtrodden misery viewed with indifference 
alongside the display of luxury. Already such books as William Booth’s 
“Darkest England" and Robert Blatchford’s “Dismal England" indicate a state 
of dirty neglect not tolerated in other civilized countries, entirely left to die 
individual initiative of single philanthropists. In the later years only, and in 
the new century, social reforms began to play a noticeable role; and, especially 
after the first world war, a stronger concentration of capital set in. 

In this way at the same time, however, the English bourgeoisie developed 
that master character that was the envy of all capitalists of other countries, who 
in vain tried to imitate it. For many centuries it lias been living in a state of 
complete freedom and unchallenged power. Through its monopoly of industry 
and commerce in the 19 ,h century it felt itself master of the world, the only 
cosmopolitans, at home in every continent and on every ocean. It never 
learned to fear; never was it faced by a superior foe attacking from outside or 
a revolution threatening from within, suggesting the idea of mortality. With 
unlimited self-assurance it confronts every new difficulty, sure to overcome it, 
by lorce if it can, by concessions if it must. In foreign politics, in the founding 
and defense of its world power, the English ruling class showed the capacity of 
ever again adapting itself to new situations, of defying its most solemn procla¬ 
mations of yesterday by die opposite practice of tomorrow, of “shaking hands 
with murderers" where it was necessary, and, in seeming generosity, of making 
allies of vanquished opponents of whom it feels that they cannot be perma¬ 
nently kept down. All this not by a wide knowledge and foresight; on the con¬ 
trary, it is a class rather ignorant, narrow-minded and conscrvative-hence 
much blundering before finally the new arrangement is found-but it has the 
self-sure instinct of power. The same instinctive sagacity to solve its problems 
by practical conduct was used in home politics to keep the working class in 
spiritual and actual dependence; here with equal success. 
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Modern development, certainly, caused die English bourgeoisie to lose a 
good deal of its exceptional position in the world; but ever again it knew how 
to resign and to adapt itself to the rise of other equal powers. Already in the bi¬ 
ter part of the 19* 1 century German industry made its appearance as a serious 
competitor in die world market, whilst afterwardsjapan came to oust die prod¬ 
ucts of British industry. Britain's financial supremacy was lost to America in the 
first world war. But its main character, acquired in an unchallenged rule of so 
many centuries was unshaken. In home politics also it knew how to adapt its 
rule to the demands of the working class, by introducing a system of social 
reforms and provisions. The English bourgeoisie had the good luck diat the 
formation of the Labor Party, transferring all workers’ votes from Liberal 
politicians to Labor leaders entirely filled with middle class ideas, rendered the 
working ebss an acuve agent in consolidating capitalist rule-though it had to 
pay for it the price of a modernizing reform of some of die worst abominations 
of capitalism. In leaders of the Labor Party it found able Cabinet Ministers, 
entirely devoted to the maintenance of the capitalist system, therein represent¬ 
ing, when these temporarily had to prevail, die pacifist tendencies. 

This character of the English bourgeoisie is essential in determining the 
forms of die prospective rise of the working class. What must be overcome, die 
power of the bourgeoisie, weakness of the workers, b not physical force but 
spiritual dependence. Doubtless physical force may play its role, too, at critical 
moments; Englbh capitalism, in defense of its existence, will be able to bring 
up, when necessary, strong powers of violence and restraint. But the weakness 
of the English working class consists chiefly in its being entirely dominated by 
middle class ideas. Self-centered individualism, die conviction that everybody 
has to forge his own fate, respect lor traditional social relations, conservatism 
of thought, are firmly rooted in it by die unchallenged power of capitalism, at 
home and all over the world. Strong shocks will be needed to stir the petrified 
brains; and capitalist development b at work already. When political catastro¬ 
phes or the irresistible rise of mighty competitors undermine the world power 
of the English bourgeoisie, when the privileged position of die English work¬ 
ers has gone, when dieir very existence is endangered, then also for them the 
only way will be the fight for power over production. 

The fundamental ideas of council organization are not entirely foreign to 
the English workers. At the end of the first world war the shop steward move¬ 
ment arose, establishing a direct contact of shop representatives in preparing 
fighting actions, independent of the unions. Already earlier “guild socialism" 
presented many cognate conceptions; and “industrial unionbm” put up the 
demand of control of produedon, by the workers, linked, though, with die 
ideas of the unions as the ruling bodies. The character of die Englbh bour¬ 
geoisie and the freedom of all social relations make it probable that practical 
momentary solutions of the conllicts will be sought lor, radicr than fundamen- 
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tal decisions. So as an instance, we might conceive that as a temporary com¬ 
promise, freedom of speech and discussion in the shop is established, and the 
capitalist’s old right of hiring and firing is restricted by the workers’ right to 
decide on the seniority issues of the personnel; this would keep the road open 
to further progress. In such a course of development, when at last the partial 
concessions should amount to an important loss of power, attempts of the cap¬ 
italist class to regain supremacy by serious decisive class war cannot be avoid¬ 
ed. Yet it seems possible that, if anywhere, in England the mastery of the work¬ 
ers over production may be won by successive steps along intermediary forms 
of divided rule; each step unsatisfactory, and urging further steps until com¬ 
plete freedom is reached. 


2. THE FRENCH BOURGEOISIE 

The development in France took place along quite different lines. In a great 
political revolution the bourgeoisie, combined with the farmers, overthrew the 
absolute monarchy with all its mediaeval forms, and deprived the nobility and 
the church of its landed property. In explicit acts and laws the Revolution abol¬ 
ished all feudal privileges, proclaimed the “rights of man," with private proper 
ty as their main foundation, and asserted legal equality of all citizens. 
Constrained to a pitched revolutionary light the bourgeoisie made a sharp divi¬ 
sion between itself, garbed as the third estate, as the entire people, and the 
defeated feudal classes, now completely excluded from political power. It had 
to do the governing work entirely by itself. There was a clear consciousness of 
the middle class character of its institutions, formulated in precise paragraphs; 
the rights of Parliament, differently from English custom, were exactly circum¬ 
scribed. These formulations of Parliamentary constitution then served as a 
model for other countries. Political freedom, in England a practical fact, in 
France was conscious theory. The need of explaining and formulating it creat¬ 
ed a wealth of political literature, in books and speeches, full of lucid expres¬ 
sion of principles. But what was lacking was the immediate feeling of complete 
mastership. Practice at the same time was imperfect; the French bourgeoisie 
had first to suffer military despotism, and then, in gradual steps, in a series of 
smaller political revolutions, in 1830, 1848, 1870, had to win complete power 
over the State. 

In these revolutions, fought chiefly by the popular classes, the petty 
burghers, the artisans, the workers, these learned to distinguish their own class 
interests, as contrasted to capitalist interests. The workers aspired to a further 
revolution that should break the new class power of capitalism, but in the 
armed conflicts, in 1848 and 1871, they were defeated and butchered; partly by 
their own class fellows, hired by the bourgeoisie, partly by the aid of the petty 
burgherdom, shopkeepers, fanners, who all came to the rescue as defenders of 
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private property. Thus it was shown that the bourgeoisie had a firm grip on 
society, that the working class was not yet ripe lor mastery, and that a further 
development of capitalism was needed. 

Though in these fierce class lights the bourgeoisie had been victorious, it 
did not come out without injury. It had lost its self-conlidence. It knew that 
ever it would have to defend itself against the growing power from beneath, 
that ever its rule would be threatened by the working class. So it sought for pro¬ 
tection by a strong State Power. The centralization of ail political power in the 
Government at Paris, introduced already by the Convention and by Napoleon, 
was intensified in the 19 ,h century. Together with tile absence of a ruling aris¬ 
tocracy it gave a political aspect to France quite different from England. 

Moreover, economic development took a different course. After a strong 
growth about the middle of the century industrial development slackened. The 
countryside gave no strong surplus of population llowing to the towns to pro¬ 
vide labor power for a growing industry. The savings of small business men, 
collected in the banks, were not used as industrial capital in founding new 
enterprises, but mostly invested in governmental loans. Certainly in regions 
widi rich coal and ore deposits a strong iron and steel industry developed, with 
powerful capitalists at the head, often in family relation with the landed aris¬ 
tocracy. Besides, in the big towns, especially in Riris, as the centre of fashion 
for the entire European bourgeoisie, the old small-scale industry of luxuries, 
founded on personal skill and taste of a numerous class of wage-earning arti¬ 
sans, strongly developed. But the chief character of French capitalism, espe¬ 
cially after 1870, ever more became the prevalence of financial capital as 
supreme power. 

The banks, under the lead of the central “Banquc dc France,” collected the 
money of small capitalists, sliareholdcrs and farmers into a huge mass of bank 
capital. Wherever governments in Europe or other continents wanted loans 
they were procured by the French banks; the bonds and shares were recom¬ 
mended and urged upon the clients as a good investment. Thus the small-prop- 
erty-dass in France consists mainly of rentiers, stock holders, living upon the 
exploitation of foreign peoples, receiving their income from the taxes squeezed 
by foreign governments out of their subjects. The loans of these governments 
usually had to serve for buying war materials or building railways. So bank 
capital worked in close collaboration with the lords of the steel industry, usu¬ 
ally imposing the condition that the money was to be spent in the affiliated 
French steel works. Thus the savings of the French rentiers went to the coffers 
of the steel capitalists, and the interest for the rentiers was provided by foreign 
taxpayers. 

This predominant character of French capital determined French politics, 
foreign, as well as home. Foreign politics served to protect the interests of bank 
capital and the rentiers, by alliances fortifying its international power and its 
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influence over smaller backward countries. By military power when necessary, 
it secured the payments from unwilling debtor-governments; or it converted 
some barbarian cliicftain into a dependent prince, providing him with 
European arms to subjugate and exploit the formerly free tribes; which was 
called bringing order and civilization. 

The problem of home politics in big capitalism is always how to make par¬ 
liaments chosen by universal suffrage, hence dependent on die votes of small 
business men, of farmers and of workers, instruments of the interests of big 
capital. In countries with a rapid industrial development this is not difficult. 
The entire bourgeoisie is carried away, its business prospers through die fer¬ 
vent economic action, and die workers, too, fully occupied as they are, and able 
to win good wages, arc conciliated. Big capital, with assured self confidence 
proclaims its interests to be die common interests of society at large. It is quite 
different, however, with bank capital. Its exploitation of foreign peoples and 
capturing of the savings of their own people, through violence and deceit, beats 
the character of usury and robbery. Its interests must be served behind the 
scenes, by secret arrangements with influential politicians. For its purposes cab¬ 
inet ministers must be installed or deposed, party leaders must be won over, 
members of parliament must be manipulated, papers must be bribcd-all dirty 
intrigues that cannot bear the light of day. The politicians, mostly lawyers or 
other intellectuals, forced by die party-machines upon the farmers and citizens 
as their representatives, consider politics as business, aiming at high and remu¬ 
nerative offices as their share in the spoils. Parliamcntarianism everywhere in 
modern times is degenerating because it has to put up the semblance of the 
common good while serving capitalist interests. But where financial capital 
rules, it must deteriorate into sheer corruption. For financial capital, as repre¬ 
sented by the French banks, has no direct connection with labor. Its politics, 
not f ounded on the actual fight of a class in command of production, must live 
on false slogans, on deceitful promises and sounding rhetoric. 

Because in Paris during most of the 19 lh century small scale enterprises 
were dominant, the working class, not sharply separated from the mass of the 
small independent artisans and employers, could not develop a clear-cut class 
consciousness, though it was filled with an ardent republican and democratic 
fighting spirit. Seeing the capitalists rise by the protection of government, by 
using the political power for shameless personal enrichment, whereas they 
themselves were forcibly kept down, the workers considered State Power as the 
chief cause of their exploitation and their misery. So their feelings of free indi¬ 
viduality, inheritance of the Great Revolution developed into some kind of 
anarchism, the doctrine that only by complete abolition of the State and its con¬ 
straining power mankind can be free as an agglomeration of independent col 
laborating individuals. 
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When, in laier years, with the gradual development and concentration of 
industry, trade unions arose, these, just as in England, took the central place in 
the social ideas of the working class. Not so much as practical means of partic 
ipating in prosperity, but rather, French capitalism lacking industrial and com¬ 
mercial world power, as the theoretical basis of a better society. So towards the 
end of die century syndicalism became the theory of social reconstruction 
occupying the minds of the workers not only in France, but spreading over 
Spain, Italy and other countries also. Syndicats is simply the French name for 
trade unions. In die doctrine of syndicalism, "labor the basis of the new world,” 
means tliat die syndicat, the union will be its organization unit. The union, it 
says, is the free creation of die workers, their field of self-government, whereas 
in the State the officials and politicians, and in the poliucal parties the intellec¬ 
tuals dominate. A political revoludon that should make the State master of pro¬ 
duction would mean a more oppressive slavery lor the workers. liberation of 
the workers by revolution is only possible as a destruction of State and 
Government. It must be brought about by a universal strike, a common action 
of all its workers. In its place shall come die free association of all the unions; 
the unions will be the bodies to organize and direct production. 

These principles clearly expound their dependence on the forms of French 
capitalism. Since die contents of politics stood at a wide distance from die pro 
ductive work of society with its struggle of real class interest, the working class 
held itself at a wide distance from politics. Since polidcs was a dirty business of 
personal intrigue, the workers disdained to get mixed up with politics. Their 
practice, proclaimed as class war, theoretically for abolishing exploitation, prac¬ 
tically for better working conditions, was comprised entirely within the field of 
production, where it acted by means of the syndicates. Syndicalism did not 
intend to yield or to submit to bank capital; in the syndicalist slogans of 
anti-patriotism, antbnilitarism, and universal strike, it expressed its refusal to be 
carried away in the militaristic policy of bank capital. But this was only a neg 
ative form of opposition, not a positive form of fight; it underrated the power¬ 
ful hold of capital through the power of nationalistic ideas. In the principle: that 
every member of the syndicat may individually take part in politics by voting 
“according to his philosophic or political ideas” is expressed the primitive help¬ 
lessness of a class tliat contents itself with trying to exclude from its immediate 
struggle differences of opinion on society at large. The insight was lacking that 
against big capital in industry solid big organizations needs must arise, involv¬ 
ing a bureaucracy of leading officials. And that production directed by the syn¬ 
dicats means production under die direction of union leaders and not by 
self-management of tlie workers. 

Practically syndicalism went down when at the outbreak of the first world 
war its leaders joined dieir Government and submitted to dieir capitalist class. 
This prepared the transition to overt reformist policy after the war, when in 
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international collaboration the dilferences in theory between the English, 
German and French unions receded behind their common practice. In these 
later years also the differences in character of capitalism in different countries, 
strongly emphasized before, became less marked in the growth of industry 
everywhere, in the merging of financial and industrial capital, in their common 
imperialist policy of subduing foreign peoples and of preparing for future wars 
for world supremacy. 

The power of the French bourgeoisie consists, as everywhere, in its eco¬ 
nomic and financial power, its spiritual power and its State power. Different 
from the English bourgeoisie, its economic power is not in the first place mas¬ 
tery over industry and world commerce, but money power; with this money it 
buys propaganda and armed force, and dominates politics. The spiritual power 
of French capitalism is based on the tradition of the Great Revolution and the 
social institutions created by it The proud feeling of having thrown off des¬ 
potism and, an example for others, established legal freedom and equality, lives 
as a strong tradition in die entire people. Only by nursing these feelings, by 
acknowledging the democratic forms, by respecting the freedom in public opin¬ 
ion. can capital rule over the masses who take die outer appearances for reali¬ 
ty. And should they become rebellious, they find a strong centralized State 
Power over them. The basic weakness of the French working class, notwith¬ 
standing its gallant fights in the past, rests on the slowness of modem economic 
development, the masses of the farmers, the citizens, the workers being dis¬ 
persed over numerous petty enterprises. French capitalism lagged behind the 
old power of English and the rising power of German and American capital¬ 
ism; no fresh stream of impulses pushed the classes into strong action and ener¬ 
getic fight. 


3. THE GERMAN BOURGEOISIE 

At die end of the Middle Ages a proud, free and martial burgherdom, rich 
through its commerce from Italy and the East to Northern and Western 
Europe, filled the flourishing German towns. Then by the discovery of 
America and India world trade shifted to the shores of the Atlantic The eco¬ 
nomic decline found its sequel in internecine wars and invasions by foreign 
powers, ransacking and murdering, entirely destroying die old wealth. The 
Thirty-Years’ War left Germany a devastated and impoverished country, with¬ 
out commerce and industry, cut off from the economic development of the 
West, divided into a hundred small independent States under petty princes, 
powerless outside their domain, arbitrary despots at home. The largest among 
them, the rising Prussian monarchy, was dominated completely by die landed 
aristocracy, the ‘Junkers," who kept the miserable farmers in servitude, masters 
of die army as an instrument of conquest. The French revolution and die rise 
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of the English industry gave a first impulse to the German poets and philoso¬ 
phers, exponents of die nascent aspirations of burgherdom. Through the 
Napeolonic domination the rise of nationalism had a reactionary character 
finding its theoretical expression in the solemn confession of servility; the 
French revolution proclaimed the rights of man, we proclaim the duties of man. 

Towards the middle of the 19 lh century industry began to develop, and with 
it a first spirit of freedom, of criticism against the narrow minded suppression 
by absolutism and police arbitrariness. The rising bourgeoisie prepared to 
extort political rights from the Prussian monarchy, which meant a revolution 
by the help of the working masses. But then, in 1818, it saw the working class 
proclaim its radical demands, and even fight the propertied classes in a fierce 
class struggle, at the Paris barricades. So it shrank back; the way of revolution, 
of winning freedom and power for itself by winning political freedom for the 
masses, was barred. When in the following years industry developed ever 
more, the German bourgeoisie alongside of itself saw the working class organ¬ 
izing into an independent power. So it was pinched between an okl ruling 
power above, monarchy, aristocracy and army, and a rising new power 
beneath, workers already talking communism. Because it wanted police pro 
tection in every strike, because it felt the working class to be its genuine eco¬ 
nomic antagonist, it could not venture a serious fight against State Power. And 
should it eventually talk of revolution, then the aristocratic rulers would not 
hesitate to rouse the workers against their employers by promising social laws 
restricting the arbitrariness in the factory, and by even hinting at a “social 
monarchy," protecting die working class against capitalism. 

So the German bourgeoisie learned fear. Fear for the power above, fear for 
the power beneath determined its social character. Never it knew that proud 
feeling that only self-won freedom can waken in a social class. 

Odier causes aided to develop this cliaracter. Unlike France and England 
diat many centuries ago already had acquired dieir rational unity, Germany 
was still divided in several dozens of insignificant Statelets. It was an annoying 
and cumbersome impediment to the development of industry and commerce; 
so many different governments and laws and rules, different systems of taxes 
and coinage, custom duties at die several frontiers, every petty government 
plaguing business through stupid officials, and powerless to protect it on for¬ 
eign markets. The German bourgeoisie deeply resented die lack of a powerful 
united State. A free and united Germany had been its hope at the outset of 
1848; but the courage had failed to join in the fight of the people. And now it 
perceived that there was another way to acquire, not freedom, but unity: by 
means of Prussian militarism. The Prussian aristocracy had made its army an 
excellent instrument of conquest. In a series of wars, a revolution from above, 
the surrounding Powers were defeated or overawed, and the small German 
States were subjected and combined into a powerful German Empire. And now 
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the bourgeoisie changed its policy, left its parliamentary spokesmen alone to 
make speeches against militarism, and enthusiastically hailed the “iron chan¬ 
cellor™ and the Prussian king as its heroes. 

“Despotism under Bismarck," wrote the English historian Trevelyan “had 
become an active principle in die van of progress; it was no longer timidly hos¬ 
tile to the mercantile class, to the press, education and science, but harnessed 
them all to the coach of government" formerly, in other countries, progress- 
i.e., the development of capitalism-was always linked with increasing frec- 
dom-i.e., mastery of the bourgeoisie over government. Now, here, on the con¬ 
trary, despotic government became die instrument for the development of cap¬ 
italism. The constitution of the newly created Empire was animated by a mod¬ 
ern daring spirit, and its policy by brutal energy, adequate to a strongly devel¬ 
oping capitalism. Social reform laws and universal suffrage for the Diet secured 
participation of the masses in its world politics, and the adaptation to changing 
conditions. At the same ume the separate States remained, with their obsolete 
constitutions, with their narrow-minded officialdom, covering the field of 
administration, of home affairs, of police and education, keeping the masses 
subjected and continually supervised. 

Thus a strong State power was put into the service of rising capitalism 
without giving political supremacy to the capitalists themselves. The Prussian 
landowning aristocracy remained master of modem Germany; but only by 
serving ti* demands cf capitalism. It took its share of the increasing mass of 
surplus value, not only occupying the lucrative ruling posts in government, but 
also using its political power to increase-by corn laws-the money produce of 
its landed property. The bourgeoisie remained a class of obedient subjects, 
socially influential by its money, but regarded as second class citizens, content 
to conduct their business and respectfully glorifying monarchy and nobility. In 
contrast to England and France, parliament had no power over government; it 
could not by its vote enforce the dismissal of a cabinet. If a parliamentary 
majority had tried such a thing by using its right of control of the budget, the 
bourgeoisie would have forsaken and discarded it; rather than be dependent on 
a parliament elected by the masses it preferred to be ruled from above. 

Now the way was open for capitalist development without political free¬ 
dom. Whereas the working class, continually struggling for breathing and 
fighting space, was kept down by a strong hand, Germany as a mighty new 
Power played its role in European politics. Industry and commerce developed 
with a marvellous rapidity, overtaking all other European countries, equalled 
only by the United States of America. 

This was not only the fresh energy of a people, kept back through years of 
adverse political conditions. In Germany industry came up half a century later 
than in England, at a time of more highly developed technics. It had to begin 
at the outset by introducing big machines and expensive installations requiring 
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science and capital. Science it had; long before already its scientists had taken 
an honorable part in international research. Just because technical application 
had been restricted better theoretical foundations could be laid, that now were 
the basis, at a rapidly growing number of universities and technical schools, of 
a thorough scientific training for the needs of industry. Personal wealth, how¬ 
ever, great capital, such as the factory owners in England, had accumulated out 
of the profits of half a century, was lacking in Germany. There the capital need¬ 
ed for big enterprises had to be provided by carefully collecting all small bits of 
savings from the separate small capitalists. This was the function of the banks. 

Thus German industry acquired a special character. To increase the profits 
for a rapid accumulation of capital the productivity was raised by conscious 
amelioration of its scientific basis. So from a number of markets German com¬ 
petition was able to oust the English, confident in their tried and proved meth¬ 
ods. At the same time the close connection of banks and industry created new 
form of organization. The bank, interested in the success of enterprises because 
it provided them with capital, supervised and advised their policy and brought 
them into connection. This led to mutual assistance and favorite treatment 
between such enterprises, to an intertwining of interests, often to the formation 
of cartels, in every case to organization. The interpenetration of the directions 
of the banks and big industries created a conscious common policy of continu¬ 
ously extending their power over new branches. By investing capital here, by 
enlarging existing business there, by the well-planned founding of new enter¬ 
prises, the banks, a few groups of fiercely competing financial powers, organ¬ 
ized industry in a systematical way, increasing profits and still more their own 
share in it. Thus what first appeared as a weakness, the lack of private capital, 
turned into strength. Against the self-willing independence of English business 
men, confident in their traditional wealth and clientele, German industry rap¬ 
idly rose to power through its purposeful organization. With restless energy 
and fresh ambition the German bourgeoisie forced its way up in production 
and world commerce, began to export capital to colonics and foreign conti¬ 
nents, and prepared to conquer its share in world power. 

In England militarism never got a footing in society. In Germany the forms 
and spirit of militarism pervaded and dominated society; its code of honor, 
coarse and touchy, was aped by the middle class youth at the universities; and 
to the caste of officers the business man was the despised civilian. The middle 
class German looked up with deep veneration at the army, its refuge and its 
instrument of power, and equally worshiped the masters of the army, the 
monarch and his officers. In German constitution, Parliament, the Diet, had no 
power ewer the army, it had solely to provide the money. This militarism 
embodied the submissiveness of the German bourgeoisie, its lack of personal 
pride, its feeling of inferiority, often camouflaged as rough brutality. The 
German bourgeoisie never knew freedom. Entirely foreign to them is the proud 
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feeling of independence, as personal freedom pervading all classes in the 
Western countries. 

This, however, made the German bourgeoisie better adapted to the exigen¬ 
cies of big capitalism. Organization of capitalism, based as it is on subordina¬ 
tion under a stronger power, came easier to the German than to a capitalist 
class accustomed to personal independence. The same disposition enabled the 
German bourgeoisie twice to engage in the light for world power with an 
unequalled, well nigh irresistible war machine, die efficiency of which was 
based on carefully prepared military and capitalist organization, technically as 
well as spiritually. So that its opponent, die world-commanding English bour¬ 
geoisie. careless and unprepared, staggering under the fierce assault, had to put 
up its defense by summoning all the deepest forces of its inner nature. 

The American entomologist Howard, in his “Man and Insect," makes a 
comparison of nature's two most successful adaptations to the “struggle for 
life" in animal structure; the insects covering all their weak parts by an unas¬ 
sailable hard and flexible skin, die mammals supporting them by a skeleton 
within; and their contest over the domination of die world, the author says, is 
not yet decided. This image fits lor a comparison of the two contending capi¬ 
talist classes; die German bourgeoisie covering its inner softness by an outer 
steel armor and assailing widi the sharpest arms the apparently unprotected 
foe; but the English bourgeoisie has bones in its body. 

This character cf the German bourgeoisie at an early date brought the 
German workers to political independence. Left alone in their struggle against 
the oppressive police State, they were not attached to the middle class by the 
tradidon of a common light for political freedom. Whereas in other countries 
the liard industrial boss commanded respect by seizing power over the State 
and modernizing it, in Germany the gruff master in die shop proved the sub¬ 
missive coward in politics, giving examples in servility only. The German 
workers stood directly over against the allied classes of land owners and capi¬ 
talists; they iiad to fight on the political at the same time as on the economic 
field. Concentrated by the rapid development of industry in large numbers in 
the factories and the towns, they Iiad to build their organizations and find their 
own way, independent of middle class influences and traditions. 

The rapid rise of social democracy demonstrated this political independ¬ 
ence. Its name expresses the basic idea tliat socialist production must be won 
by means of democracy, by the masses conquering power over the State. Its 
propaganda of class struggle aroused the increasing numbers of workers to 
devoted light, its papers and pamphlets educated them to knowledge of socie¬ 
ty and its development. It was the energy and rapidity of capitalist develop¬ 
ment that aroused the energy of die German working class and soon made 
them the foremost and directing power in the international workers’ move¬ 
ment. It was the submissive politics of the German capitalist class, in placing 
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them directly over against the entire ruling class, that rendered them class-con¬ 
scious, that lorced them by theory to deepen their insight in social forces, and 
that made them the teachers of the workers of all countries. Just as in France 
the sliarp opposition between middle class aitd nobility had given origin to an 
extensive literature on political theory, so in Germany the sharp opposition 
between working class and bourgeoisie gave origin to an extensive literature on 
social theory, mostly based on the scientific work of Marx. This intellectual 
superiority, together with the gallant fight against oppression and despotism, 
alone against the mighty rulers, attracted all progressive and idealistic elements 
among the other classes, and collected around them all who longed for liberty 
and hated the degrading Prussian militarism. In Germany a deep gap, social as 
well as spiritual, separated two worlds, one of insolent power and wealth, 
where servility glorified oppression and violence, the other of idealism and 
rebelliousness, embodied in the workers' class struggle lor liberation of human¬ 
ly- 

The infiltration with idealistic middle class and intellectual elements tended 
to call up ideas of peaceful petty capitalist reform and democracy, though they 
were entirely at variance with the actual big capitalist conditions. Other inllu- 
ences went in the same direction. The increased power of the workers-politi- 
cally, by finally, in 1912, mustering one-third of all the vote, economically by 
the rapid growth of the trade unions to giant organizations-awakened the 
desire for direct progress in social reform. Though traditional program and 
theory spoke of revolution as the goal of all activity, the real outcome was to 
ascertain to the workers their place in capitalism, acknowledged not officially, 
but actually, and only at the cost of continual fight. So reformist tendencies got 
an increasing hold on the workers. At the deepest root of reformist mood lay, 
of course, the economic prosperity that in the twenty years before the first 
world war enormously swelled German capitalism. All this meant a strong 
iniluence of capitalist and middle class ideas upon the workers. 

The spiritual power of the German bourgeoisie over the working masses 
was not due to its political, but to its economic achievements. Leaving politics 
and government to others, concentrating all its attention on industry and com¬ 
merce, the capitalist class here unfolded such capacities and energy as to push 
German economy in an unrivaled tempo to the forefront of world develop¬ 
ment This vigour commanded respect in the workers and carried them along 
in the feeling of participating in a mighty world process. They felt the enor¬ 
mous and enormously increasing power and brunt of capital, against which 
their organizations appeared insufficient and against which even their own 
ideals seemed to fade. So, in their sub consciousness, they were to a certain 
extent dragged on in the middle class stream of nationalism, in the desire for 
national greamess and world power tliat burst out in the first world war. 
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In die Western countries the early political ascendency of die bourgeoisie 
kept the workers in political dependence; the economic forces and crises had to 
awaken them to class consciousness and class light. In Germany the late, there¬ 
fore more dtorough economic ascendency of die bourgeoisie bound die work¬ 
ers into spiritual dependence; here the political forces drove diem into fight and 
awakened their class consciousness. Opposed to a bourgeoisie entirely addict¬ 
ed to despotism and violence the German workers will have to win dieir free¬ 
dom along the difficult way of political crises and catastrophes. 

4. NATIONALISM 

Nationalism is the essential creed of the bourgeoisie. What for this class 
stands above the individuality of separate man is the community indicated, 
with small dilfcrences of meaning, by die different names of nation, people, 
ladierland or State. 

Nation and national feeling came up and developed along with die bour¬ 
geoisie. Original peasant life knew only die community of the village and of die 
larger tribe or county or canton; for the rising burgher class the town was their 
community. Their common interests did not stretch beyond these small realms. 
The spoken languages varied over larger regions; their similarity over limited 
regions facilitated their connection under the domination of one prince. But 
usually such domination, by conquest and inheritance, extended over countries 
widi entirely different speech. For the fanners it liardly mattered what prince 
reigned far away and over what other people. 

This changed with die rise of commercial and still more with that of indus¬ 
trial capitaL The merchant trading over wide countries and seas needs a strong 
Power that protects him, lights his competitors and subdues backward tribes; if 
tliis is lacking he himself founds a town federation. The industrialist needs 
security on the roads, unity of law, protection by a power mightier than a town. 
Where by insular isolation, as in England, or by conquests of princes, as with 
France, larger realms had been joined, they need only be consolidated and 
strengthened from within. In other cases, as with Italy and Germany, strong 
States had to be built in modern times, through wars and revolutions, through 
die force of die nationalist feeling of die bourgeoisie. 

This does not mean that State and nation are identical or coincide. The 
State is a power structure, provided with physical means of coercion and sup¬ 
pression; the nation is a community bound by inner forces. So the State has the 
greatest inner solidity when it coincides with the nation. But States to increase 
their power try to include regions and peoples as much as possible, though they 
may belong to other nations, mixed up one with another by chance migrations 
in olden times. So Ben mark formerly included Germans, Germany later 
included Banes and Poles, Hungary included Roumanians, Slavs and 
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Germans, Roumania afterwards included Hungarians and Germans. Tlie 
Austrian Monarchy comprised seven different nationalities, never grown 
together. In such cases the growth of national feeling, accompanying the rise of 
a modern bourgeoisie, acts as a destructive force. In cases of a seaport town 
with a hinterland of different race and language (as Fiume or Dantzig) the eco¬ 
nomic interests demanding political unity arc impaired by national enmity. 

A common language, as die instrument of understanding, is the strongest 
lorce to connect people into one State and one nation. This does not mean, 
however, that nations are simply communities of speech. The Swiss, in their 
majority, speak German; yet they are a separate nation, different from the 
Germans. 'ITie English and the American nations speak the same language. 
'Hie Swiss people during five centuries already lias gone its own way. different 
from the way of other German-speaking people. 'ITiey lived under their special 
institutions, ruling themselves as free peasants in a primitive democracy, whilst 
the Germans were oppressed under the yoke of some hundred small tyrants. 
The Swiss all experienced the same historical happenings, that molded their 
mind in the same way; in continual actual and spiritual intercourse they grew 
together into a similarity of character and ideas, different from those on the 
other side of the frontier. It is not only the passive qualities acquired in this 
way, but much more the active will, the mutual feeling of belonging together in 
a community of life, that connects and separates mankind into nations. It is die 
same with the English and the -Americans: their separate history in different 
continents each following its own fate, often in sharp hostility of capitalist inter¬ 
ests, made them different nations. And within each nation the community of 
fate, the subjection to the same historical influences impressed a common 
stamp upon all; the common fight for common interest, for common freedom, 
welded them into a firm unity. It produced a community of ideas embodied in 
and strengthened by literature, by art, by the daily papers, constituting nation¬ 
al culture, itself an important factor in developing the sense of nationality. Even 
the bitter struggle of the classes takes place on this common ground of common 
experience in the ups and downs of mutual light as direct face-to-face oppo¬ 
nents. 

So a nation is not a community of State, not a community of language, but 
a community of lot (of destiny arising out of their common social-economic 
practice). Of course, these different types of community are mutually strongly 
dependent. Language is a strong nation-building agent Nationality is the 
strongest State-building power. On the reverse political State power strongly 
reacts in making and unmaking nations, by uniting and separating the peoples, 
by establishing or destroying lot-community (a feeling of common destiny). In 
the Middle Ages Northern and Southern France, differing in language as much 
as France and Spain, were united by conquest; during the rise of the bour¬ 
geoisie they formed one country, and as a unity they experienced later revolu- 
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lions. Simultaneously with the Swiss mountaineers the Low Countries border¬ 
ing the ocean separated politically from the large German body. A dozen of 
rich mercliant towns, protecting themselves on the land side by a chain of allied 
provinces, they formed an independent State, raising die Holland dialect into a 
separate language with its own literature and culture; and by their special his¬ 
tory becoming a separate nation. 'Hie Flemish, though speaking the same lan¬ 
guage as the Dutch, by their entirely separate and different history cannot be 
considered to belong to the same nation, whereas their political unity with the 
Waltons is thwarted by difference of language. Political measures, dictated by 
economic interests gradually melted the Scots with die English into one nation, 
whereas by such measures the Irish were driven into the consciousness of being 
a separate and hostile nation. 

Thus nation is a product of history. All the happenings in the past, experi¬ 
enced in common, determining character, feelings, culture, have settled in the 
form of nationality. Nationality is congealed history, perpetuated outcome of 
die past as a living force. 

National character and still more national feeling, thus spontaneously grow¬ 
ing out of society, constitute die inner strength of national States. They are 
needed by the bourgeoisie, praised as patriotism, and furthered by special 
measures. 'Hie differences within die boundaries are effaced as much as possi¬ 
ble, the differences with die outside world arc emphasized and enhanced. One 
common language, necessary lor intercourse, is taught all over the realm, sup¬ 
pressing the old dialects and even minority languagcs-as Gaelic in Wales, 
IVovensal in Southern France-that only remain as curiosities and in remote vil¬ 
lages. And a vast literature in this common language is at work, from first child¬ 
hood onward, to impress identical ideas and identical feelings upon die entire 
population. An intentional propaganda works to intensify the mutual feelings 
of connection, and to render the antagonism to everytliing foreign more con¬ 
scious. 'Hie doctrine of class struggle that draws a cleavage through national 
community is denounced as a danger and even persecuted as a crime against 
national unity. What as a spontaneous living product of society develops and 
clianges with society itself, nationalism proclaims to be an eternal fact of nature 
and a duty of man. 

Nationality is congealed history-but history goes on, adding continuously 
to die former deposit. New economic developments, growth of capital, wars 
and conquests produce new interests, change frontiers, awaken new directions 
of will and feeling, combine or separate peoples, break old communities and 
engender new ones. So nationality, together with its deeper generating forces, 
is fluctuating, in extent and content, and shows a variety of aspects. 

Just as petty trade remains within big capitalism, provincialisms, remnants 
of old customs and ideas, persist, and they sometimes extend across the State 
frontiers. In the time of ascending capitalism with its free trade reaching all over 
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the world, feelings of cosmopolitism of international brotherhood of all 
mankind gained ground in the bourgeoisie. Afterwards, when competition 
became fierce and the ensuing light for world power deepened nationalism, tliis 
was ridiculed and suppressed as a childish illusion. In such parts of the world 
where capitalism is just beginning to take a fooling, where it begins to under¬ 
mine primitive economy and to overthrow worn-out despotisms, we see nations 
in the making. Besides profit-hungry business men, gambling adventurers, 
agents of foreign capital and rapacious politicians, forming the beginning of a 
bourgeoisie, it is chiefly the intellectuals, educated by European sciences and 
ideas, who come forward as the spokesmen of nationalism. On the Balkans the 
chance results of war often decided what adjacent valleys with cognate dialects 
would be included into the Serbian or into the Bulgarian nation. In China the 
class of merchants and landowners, spiritually united already by an old culture, 
assisted by a Western educated class of intellectuals, gradually develops into a 
modem bourgeoisie, animated by a growing spirit of nationalism. In India such 
growth, though rooted in native capitalist industry, is severely hampered by an 
obsolete diversity of religions. In all colonies with no bourgeoisie as yet, nation¬ 
alism propagated by small groups of intellectuals, is the first theoretical form of 
rebellion against foreign exploitation. Where, on. the other hand, in groups of 
a single million speaking a separate dialect nationalism arises, as wish or only 
whim of intellectuals, it may work as a disruptive force in the coherence of 
great units. 

In the countries of modern capitalism nationalism has gone through differ¬ 
ent forms, corresponding to the development of the bourgeoisie. When 
burgherdom in its first rise becomes master in its town or realm it is freedom 
for which it fights. It not only breaks the power of nobility, of land ownership 
in its domain it has also to beat foreign powers that suppress or threaten its 
freedom. The rise of the bourgeoisie as a ruling class is connected with war 
against foreign feudal or absolutisuc or previously dominant capitalistic pow¬ 
ers. Such wars are wars of liberation, and are a kind of revolution; all enthusi¬ 
asm, all devotion nascent from the establishment of a higher system of pro¬ 
duction manifests itself as national passion and exalts nationalism to lofty ide¬ 
alism. Thus it was with Holland in the 16 th century freeing itself from the 
Spanish King, with the English at the same time fighting against Spanish world 
power, with America 1776 against England, with the French in the Great 
Revolution against Europe led by England, with die Italians in the 19 th centu¬ 
ry against Austria; and even the German war against France 1870 had some 
traits of it. Such wars of liberation and consolidation, establishing its inde¬ 
pendence and power, in all later years are exalted by the bourgeoisie as the sub¬ 
lime summits of national history. 

But then, gradually, the image changes. Capitalism is exploitation, is dom¬ 
ination of an exploited class by a ruling class. The bourgeoisie, liberating itself 
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from domination by land ownership, establishes new suppression. Throwing 
off the yoke of foreign oppression it soon begins to lay its yoke upon weaker 
peoples, adjacent or in far away colonies. Specially with the development of big 
capitalism. And always under the same slogans of nationalism. But now nation¬ 
alism has another color. Not the freedom but the greatness of the nation is its 
slogan. It appeals to die feelings of pride, to the instincts of power, in all the 
other classes who have to serve the bourgeoisie as its helpers and underlings, 
as spokesmen, as military and civil officers, and who take part in its power. 
Now the own people is proclaimed the chosen people, superior in force and 
virtue, die “grande nation,” the "Herrenvolk” the “lines! race among 
mankind.” destined to lead or to dominate other nations. As the contest for 
world power, the fight for supremacy in the world between the capitalist class¬ 
es becomes fiercer, nationalism grows into a feverish passion, often carrying 
away the entire population in a common struggle for existence. 

Nationalism is not simply an artificial doctrine imposed by the rulers upon 
the masses. Like every system of thoughts and feelings it arises out of the depth 
of society and proceeds from the economic realities and necessities. For the 
bourgeoisie the nation is the community to which its weal and woe is tied; so 
all the old instincts of community feeling are put in its service and develop to 
mighty forces of idealism. More than the adults the youth, not yet permeated 
by the spirit of selfish profit-seeking, is susceptible to enthusiastic response to 
the call of the community. For the working masses, as long as they have no pos¬ 
sibility and no thought to fight for themselves against the bourgeoisie. 
Spiritually dependent on the master class, they have to accept, more or less 
willingly, its ideas and its aims. All these influences work as spiritual forces in 
the realm of instinctive spontaneity. 

But then, added to it, come the deliberate efforts of the bourgeosie to inten¬ 
sify the spontaneous feelings by artificial means. The entire education in the 
schools and the propaganda in literature and papers are directed to foster and 
strengthen the spirit of nationalism. Not of course by showing its connection 
with the profit for capital; a clear consciousness of this connection, as in all ide¬ 
ologies of an exploiting class, is lacking, and must be carefully withheld from 
the exploited masses. So other foundations must be sought for, other usually 
deceptive arguments must be found, drawn mostly from existing traditions 
based on former social conditions. The love for the birthplace where our cra¬ 
dle stood, the remembrance of the world of our youth, of villages or town quar¬ 
ter, small communities of peasant or artisan life, must serve to fix the adher¬ 
ence to the nationalist State Power, where it fights foreign Powers, for the prof¬ 
it of capital. History is colored and doctored to convert the strict objective truth 
about the past into a brilliant one sided image of the nation’s life, apt to awak¬ 
en strong feelings of intercommunity, of enthusiasm, of pride and admiration 
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in young people, to elate their hearts, to strain their minds, to instigate emula¬ 
tion, hence to solidify the inner strength of the national community. 

'lo give a still greater solidity to the national ideology, it sometimes is 
founded upon a material, physical base, on consanguinity and race. The races 
of mankind have been formed in the many diousands of years of prehistoric 
times. We meet with them at the dawn of history, and afterwards in surround¬ 
ing barbaric countries and continents, as groups with similar qualities. They 
have been shaped by migrations, conquests, exterminations and blendings of 
primitive groups, when in more quiet times or in isolated regions die mixture 
settled to specific types. The fight for living space and for possession of die 
sources of life continued in later civilized history. But now, by the development 
of new forms of production, as a fight of States and nations. Though both are 
communities of lot [of common destiny) and are designated by the same name 
of “people,” there is a fundamental difference between the original races and 
the later nations. The races are groups connected by the ties of blood, by con¬ 
sanguinity; the nations, formed in the ages of production of commodities, are 
groups connected by the spiritual ties of common consciousness, ideas, experi¬ 
ence and culture. 

Written history of the great migrations in later times attests how almost all 
modern peoples, the nations, have been shaped by a thorough mixture of dif¬ 
ferent races. And diis process of mixing is going on though in more quiet 
forms, under modern industrial conditions. Large numbers of people migrate 
from die poor agrarian regions into foreign industrial towns or districts; such 
as the Irish into English towns, die Czechs into Vienna, the l\»les into 
Rhineland, the Europeans into America. Mostly they assume language and 
habits from their new surroundings as well as the ideas, and so are dissolved 
and assimilated into its national community. Only when the migration com¬ 
prises greater connected masses, especially when touched already by the con¬ 
sciousness of fervid national strife, the assimilation ceases. 

When a modem nation is claimed to be the pure descendants of one origi¬ 
nal race, how can it be decided? The evidence of history, usually uncertain, 
points to strong blending. Neither is the community of language decisive. It is 
true that peasant communities tenaciously suck to their language as long as 
their life and work is not influenced by other dominant languages. But it is 
known quite well how often in the mixing up of peoples the language of the vic¬ 
tors is assumed by the vanquished or the language of more civilized intruders. 
Community of language later on is a strong force in the making of nations; but 
it cannot make certain a community of descent. There are, further, bodily dif¬ 
ferences in color, hair, bodily structure and form of the skull, manifest and 
large between the main groups, Europeans, Mongolians, Negroes. But they are 
small in subordinate groups. And in all modem peoples these bodily charac¬ 
teristics show the most embarrassing diversity. Ethnologists, especially in 
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Germany, speak of a "Nordic” race, dolichocephalic [with oblong skull), 
blonde, and blue-eyed, of which the Teuton peoples were descendants and rep 
rcsentatives, contrasted to the darker “alpine” race, brachyccphalic [with round 
skull), living in Central Europe. But modem Europe shows dolichocephaly 
dominant only in Norway, North-western Germany, Holland, England, where¬ 
as the chief part of Germany is brachyccphalic, increasingly so in the later cen¬ 
turies. The American ethnologist Dixon pointed out that the inhabitants of the 
then existing Austrian monarchy as to bodily characteristics and shape of the 
skull formed a nearly homogeneous race, whereas they were divided into some 
seven fiercely quarreling nations, speaking as many different languages, and 
brought together by different ancient wanderings and adventures. On the other 
hand the French, bodily showing a mixture of most different racial character¬ 
istics, feel and act as one homogeneous consolidated nation. 

Race community as the foundation of nationality is only a fantastic theory, 
devised and propagated for political purposes. The strength of German nation¬ 
alism is not rooted in the blood of the ancient Teutons but in the needs of mod¬ 
ern capitalism. The strong real roots of nationalism arc situated in economy, in 
the mode of production. So it must be different for different classes. 

On the working class nationalism never got much hold. In the 
petty-burgher and farmer classes from which it proceeded national feeling 
played no great role; and its own exploitation by capital gave another direction 
to the ideas, not towards community, but towards fight with the bourgeoisie. 
They perceived nationalism to be the ideology of their exploiters, often a form 
of hypocrisy when the most greedy capitalists used patriotic talk to fill their 
own pockets. When by unemployment they were driven to wander they found 
in other countries other workers, comrades, exploited like themselves. 
Practically, by their fight, and then theoretically, in their consciousness, they 
drew a dividing line across the nation. Another community of lot, the 
class-community determined their feelings and thoughts, extending over all 
countries. Tl»e dividing line of the classes crosses that of the nations. To the 
nationalist propaganda of the bourgeoisie they opposed the reality of their life 
by the statement that the workers have no fatherland Socialist propaganda fun¬ 
damentally opposing capitalism proclaimed internationalism to be the principle 
of the working class. 

But beneath the conscious thoughts and avowed doctrines there was in the 
workers, in their sub-consciousness, still a certain national feeling, revealing 
itself at the outbreak of the world war. Practically they had to acquiesce in the 
rule of the bourgeoisie and were its subordinates; practically their fight could 
do no more than ascertain their place in capitalism; so in their ideas they could 
not attain complete independence. When the workers politically and socially 
follow the bourgeoisie they remain middle-class-minded. In England they par¬ 
ticipated in the profits that world commerce, industrial monopoly and colonial 
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exploitation bestowed upon the bourgeoisie. In Germany the energy’ of the 
bourgeoisie to win industrial world power carried them away in the vague feel¬ 
ing that industrial power and prosperity is a workers’ interest, too. So nation¬ 
alism in the working class was the companion of reformism, in England as a 
quiet hardly conscious conservative tradition, in Germany as an impetuous 
instinct driven by a turbulent economic expansion. It must be remarked that 
working class nationalism always was pacilistic, rooted in the tradition of 
petty-burgher illusions, in contrast to the aggressive violent nationalism of the 
bourgeoisie. 

When die working class takes up its revolutionary light, nationalism is 
dropped entirely. In the new workers’ organization of production there is no 
antagonism of interests with other peoples; it extends over the countries disre¬ 
garding all former frontiers. In the reconstruction of society light b only need¬ 
ed against the capitalist class; in this light the workers all over the world have 
to rely on one another as brothers in arms; together belonging to one army. 
They speak different languages, certainly; but these differences relate only to 
the outer forms of their thoughts. The essential contents, their ideas, their feel¬ 
ings, their culture, determined as they are by the same class struggle, the com¬ 
mon light as the chief life experience, the common lot, are identical. From hav¬ 
ing been subjected to different national inlluenccs in previous history there 
may remain differences in passive character and culture; but in active charac¬ 
ter, in the direction of will, they form one unity. This new state of thought of 
the working class cannot well be indicated by calling it international; it b more 
and higher than a peaceful collaboration of free and equal nations. It is the 
entire absence of nationality, for the workers the nations do not exist, they see 
before them the unity of mankind all over the world, a community of produc¬ 
tion, of life, of culture. Over all diversity of bodily qualities and natural sur¬ 
roundings, of local speech and traditional habits stretches the interconnection 
of all mankind as one great community of lot. Thus nationalism disappears 
from the earth together with the class that was its author. 

Thb is of the future. For the time being nationalism exbts as a strong power 
obstructing the way. For the workers it is necessary not only to destroy all 
nationalist tradition in themselves, but also, in order to avoid illusions, to 
understand its strength in the hostile class. Nationalism does not belong to the 
ideologies that as traditions of the past times arc gradually extingubhed under 
modem conditions. It is a living ideology, drawing its forces ever anew from a 
fertile economic soil, standing in the centre of fight, the Hag of the foe. German 
history of the last quarter of a century offers an example of how after the down- 
break of her State power the bourgeoisie was able to resuscitate itself by means 
of spiritual power, through nationalism, and thus to build up a new more pow¬ 
erful state. 
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The outbreak of the first world war 1914 was the catastrophe of social 
democracy and labor movement. The party and union leaders placed all the 
power of their organization, its press, its moral authority at the service of the 
Government in Germany, considered as the foremost example for the working 
class, and in all other countries. It was the collapse of all the proud program 
slogans of class struggle and of internationalism. The workers having put all 
their confidence, their faith into their party, their organization , now were pow¬ 
erless against the nationalist propaganda, against the combined pressure of the 
military and the party apparatus. 

Then came 1918-the downbreak of the German military power. The rebel¬ 
lion of the sailors, the strikes and demonstrations in the chief towns, the for¬ 
mation of workers’ and soldiers’ councils carried the socialist leaders into 
power. They were the only men to keep the working class in check and to pre¬ 
vent a real workers' revolution, which they hated and feared no less than did 
the generals and the capitalists. The working masses found the political power 
fallen into their hands; but they did not know what to do with it. Again they 
put their faith into the party, in their leaders, and passively suffered the small 
advance groups of revolutionary fighters and spokesmen to be massacred by 
military forces at the command of the socialist rulers. They had always been 
taught that the party would bring them socialism. Now the party, now their 
leaders were in office; now socialism was to come. 

What they got was capitalism. The socialist leaders did not touch capitalist 
property, not even aristocratic land ownership. By convoking a National 
Assembly they immediately restored parliamentarism, which had always been 
their life element. So the bourgeoisie gained an official centre of organized 
power. It was quite content that socialist and democratic politicians, beguiling 
the masses with the illusion of power, occupied the upper places; afterwards 
they could be turned out gradually and replaced by liberals and reactionaries. 
Capitalism acted as it always acts: it exploited the masses, expropriated the 
middle classes, aggravated the economic chaos by gambling with the means of 
production, bribed the officials, and threw society into ever new crises of 
unemployment. And all discontent and exasperation turned against the new 
republic and its parliamentary leaders. 

Now the bourgeoisie began to build up its fighting power but of all the ele¬ 
ments that were depressed and embittered by the new conditions: the middle 
class youth, flung down from its high hopes for victory and future greatness; 
the dismissed military officers, exasperated by defeat, entirely living in the old 
conceptions; the young intellectuals, in despair at seeing the governmental 
offices once considered as their monopoly now occupied by despised socialists 
and Jews. All impoverished by the devaluation of the money, all filled with bit¬ 
terness over tl* humiliation of their country, all driven by a fierce will to take 
up again the fight for work! pow’er. Their binding force was an ardent nation- 
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alism, blasted into white l>cat by the enforced humiliating peace conditions, ani¬ 
mated by hatred against the slack nationality of the meek rulers no less than 
against the foreign victorious enemies. They stood up as the bearers of sublime 
national ideas, whereas the workers over against them could show no more 
than either contentment over the mock democracy of a worthless republic, or 
the sliam revolutionist talk of bolshcvist party dictatorship. Thus die most 
active elements among the up-growing youth were assembled and drilled into 
fighting bands, inspired by fiery nationalist teachings. Big capital provided the 
means lor a continuous propaganda among die population. Until the work! cri¬ 
sis of 1930 raised diem to political importance. 'Die impotent socialist leaders 
did not even venture to call upon the armed workers for resistance. The 
“world-liberating” social democracy ignominiously went to ruin as a 
worm-eaten wreck. Nationalism now raised to the highest pitch, easily annihi- 
latcd the parliamentary republic, and began to organize all die forces of the 
nation for a new war for world power. 

5. AMERICAN CAPITALISM 

The white population of die U.S.A. descends from European immigrants 
who, most energetic and independent elements of their peoples, crossed the 
ocean to escape oppression, persecution and poverty. From the first settlements 
on the Eastern coast, with its commercial towns, they gradually expanded over 
die entire continent exterminating in continuous fight the Indian natives, clear¬ 
ing the forests, subduing the wilderness, and converting it into cultivated land. 
In all these pioneers, as a necessary character developed a strong individual¬ 
ism, a daring adventurous spirit, self-reliant, hard, alert, watchful and relentless 
in the surrounding dangers, and a love of liberty taking and making its own 
right. Not only in die forerunners, the trappers and farmers, but also in the 
dealers, the artisans, the business men, who followed them, populating the new 
towns and creating a new existence for themselves. Whereas in old Europe 
everybody found himself in fixed conditions, here evcrydiing had to be shaped 
anew. In the hard and pitiless struggle for life, that left no time for spiritual con¬ 
centration, in the creation of great enterprises and fortunes, respect for success 
in life and business became the outstanding character of American society. 

'Ihus conditions for both capital and labor were different from Europe, 'lo 
keep die workers from trying their luck as pioneers in die wide spaces, high 
wages must be paid, thus furthering the introduction of labor-saving machines. 
This privileged position, fixed by craft unions, could be upheld until modern 
times. Then in the last decades of the 19* 11 century, destitute masses of immi¬ 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe began to pour in and fill the facto¬ 
ries and slums of the Eastern towns with cheap labor power. 

And in die present century free soil came to an end. 
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Capital was the leading power in the 19 lh century expansion. It had not to 
fight a feudal power or class: with the throwing off, in the war of independence, 
of the domination of English 18 ,h century commercial capital, it had won com¬ 
plete mastery. The absence of any feudal tradition, of aU respect for privilege 
of birth made respect lor property, for the reality of dollar power paramount. 
American capital soon played the clucf role in opening up the Western wilds by 
digging canals and building railways. Through its friends in Congress it was 
rewarded for this service to the nation with big allotments for exploitation, pay¬ 
ing not more than the bribes, die form by which the politicians got their share 
of the profits. The timber of the endless woods, the fertile soil along the rail¬ 
ways, the rich ore deposits in the earth, all became property of the capitalists. 
And in their wake colonists from the Eastern States or from Europe populated 
the West, farmers and business men finding their villages and towns ready 
made, lumber workers and miners ordering their life by the law of the wild, 
soon to be substituted by the organs of Government and public law. 

The seizure of the natural riches of an immense virgin continent laid lire 
foundation for the rapid growth of big fortunes. In Europe this seizure and 
exploitation had been the task of a large citizen class during many centuries; 
thus the prolit-economically a form of rent-was spread out in the form of 
moderate wealth for the many, only exceptionally-as with the Fugger family in 
Augsburg-creating big fortunes. In America this process in the second half of 
the 19 th century concentrated within a short dme, raising rapidly a small class 
of supercapitalists, of multimillionaires. 

The big American fortunes have not been formed by regular accumulation 
of industrial profit, but in the first instance by the accession, partly through 
traffic monopolies, partly through political corruption, of valuable primary 
materials. In stubborn mutual fight, destroying or subduing larger and smaller 
competitors, big monopolies were erected that laid a heavy tribute upon the 
entire population and snatched part of the industrial surplus value from the 
hands of the industrial capitalists. More rapidly and more ruthlessly than else¬ 
where the supremacy of big capital over the entire bourgeoisie, the power of big 
finance over industry, and the concentration of capitalist power in a small num¬ 
ber of big concerns was established. Monopoly of course does not mean a full 
hundred per cent control over a branch: if it reaches only, say, 80 per cent, out¬ 
siders are harmless and usually follow the lead of die monopolists. So there 
remains a border region for individual efforts of smaller capitalists to wrestle 
themselves up to secondary importance. Neither are all of the profits pocketed 
by the monopolists themselves; part of the shares is left to the capitalist public 
to gamble with and to aijoy die dividends without thereby having any share in 
the leading of the business. In this way at the same time all the smaller capital¬ 
ists’ property comes at the disposal of the monopolist, to use it in their strate- 
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gy of mutual capital warfare, just as in olden times the kings made use of the 
combined lighting power of the dependent barons. 

Yet, what remains as income lor the monopolists is so enormous that it can¬ 
not be consumed or spent by themselves. With such boundless richness the 
motive of securing wealth for luxurious satisfaction of all needs is absent; many 
of the monopolist leaders, indeed, live rather frugally. What drives them is the 
striving lor power, for expansion of dieir domination over ever wider domains 
of economic life-an automatic impulse of business instinct swollen to irra¬ 
tionality. The example was set long ago already by John D. Rockefeller, whose 
yearly income was then estimated at nearly a hundred millions of dollars. No 
luxury, however crazy, was able to absorb the stream of gold flowing into his 
Itands; he did not concern himself with the spending, and left it to an office of 
secretaries. No young spendthrifts could, as in olden times, destroy the for¬ 
tunes collected by their lathers; this property has now become an unassailable 
family possession. As a new feudal class “America's sixty families’ hold sway 
over die sources of life of society, living in dicir castles and large estates, some¬ 
times possessors of almost a whole State, as the Dupont family in Delaware. 
They are mightier than die kings of old, who only could try to squeeze dicir 
share out of the profits of the capitalist class; they arc the masters of the very 
capital power of society, of all the rapidly growing productive forces of a rap 
idly developing continent. 

Power over production means power over politics, because politics is one of 
the basic means to secure power over production. Politics in America was 
always different from politics in Europe, because here there was no feudal class 
to beat down. In its fight against the domination of the feudal class the 
European bourgeoisie acquired its sense for the supremacy of class interests 
above personal interests, thus in their pursuit developing idealism and self-sac- 
rilicc. So in Europe politics was a domain where disinterested politicians could 
work for sublime principles, lor die “public interest.’ In America there was no 
need and no room for such class-politics; interests from the beginning were per¬ 
sonal or group interests. Thus politics was business, a field for pursuit of per¬ 
sonal interests like any other field of activity. Only in later years, when the 
working class awoke and began to talk of socialism, as its counterpart came up 
some talk of public interests of society, and the first traces of reform politics. 

The result, accepted as inevitable, was that politics often is graft. In their 
first rise the monopolists had no other means than direct bribing. Often die 
word is quoted as spoken by John D., tliat everybody can be bought if you only 
know his price. A continuous fight on the part of the smaller capitalists, of com¬ 
petitors, and of spokesmen of public honesty, before the courts in the legisla- 
tive bodies tried in vain either to punish or to redress f raud, or to so much as 
disclose truth. It was on such an occasion that a senator friend of the accused 
millionaire exclaimed: “We ought to pass a law that no man worth a hundred 
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of million dollars should be tried for a crime.” Indeed, the masters of capital 
stand above law; why, then, maintain the troublesome appearance that they are 
equal citizens, subject to law? 

When the power of big business becomes more firmly rooted and unassail¬ 
able, these coarse methods gradually became superfluous. Now it had a large 
attendance of friends, of clients and agents, of dependent proxies, all men of 
standing, put into well-paid honorable offices, influential in politics as in all 
public life. They are or they influence the party leaders, they form the caucus¬ 
es, they manage everything behind the scenes at the party congresses and select 
congress members, senators and candidates for the presidency. The hundred 
thousands of dollars necessary f or die noisy election campaigns are paid by big 
business; each of the big interests has one of the two great contending parties 
as its agent, and some of the largest even pay both. To fight this “corruption," 
or at least to expose it by publicity their adversaries succeeded in enacting that 
each party had to give public account of its finances, dius to show die sources 
of its funds. It was a blow in die air; it created no sensation and not even sur¬ 
prise: it appeared that public opinion was entirely prepared to accept the dom¬ 
ination of politics by big business as a self-evident fact of common knowledge. 

The press of course is entirely in the hands of big capital. The big papers 
are bought, or an unlimited amount of dollars is spent to have new papers 
founded by its retainers. Most important here are the popular local paper pro¬ 
viding the spiritual nurture for the millions of voters. At die same time die lead¬ 
ing papers offer to the educated classes, in order to direct their opinions, able 
articles on science, art, literature, foreign politics, carefully written by good 
experts. No independent press of wide circulation is possible. Sometimes a 
cross-headed rich idealist founded a paper open to exposure and criticism of 
the secret dealings of the capitalists. Attempts were then made to capture or to 
undermine it; if they failed, its revelations, its opinions, its existence even were 
never alluded to in the other papers, in a conspiracy of silence, so that its influ¬ 
ence remained entirely negligible. 

'Ibis press dominates the spiritual life of the American people. The most 
important thing is not even the hiding of all truth about the reign of big finance. 
Its aim still more is die education to thoughtlessness. All attention is directed 
to coarse sensations, everything is avoided that could arouse thinking. Papers 
are not meant to be read-the small type is already a hindrance-but in a rapid 
survey of the fat headlines to inform the public on unimport news items, on 
family trill ngs of the rich, on sexual scandals, on crimes of the underworld, or 
boxing matches. The aim of the capitalist press all over die world, the divert¬ 
ing of the attention of the masses from die reality of social development, from 
their own deepest interests, nowhere succeeds with such thoroughness as in 
America. 
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Still more than by the papers the masses arc influenced by broadcasting and 
film. These products of most perfect science, destined at one time to be the 
finest educational instruments of mankind, now in tlie hands of capitalism liave 
been turned into die strongest means to uphold its rule by stupefying the 
minds. Because after nerve-straining fatigue the movie offers relaxation and dis¬ 
traction by means of simple visual impressions that make no demand on die 
intellect, the masses get used to accept thoughtlessly and willingly all its cun¬ 
ning and shrewd propaganda. It reflects the ugliest sides of middle-class socie¬ 
ty. It turns all attention either to sexual life, in diis society-by the absence of 
community feelings and fight for freedom-die only source of strong passions, 
or to brutal violence; masses educated to rough violence instead of to social 
knowledge are not dangerous to capitalism. Broadcasting by its very nature is 
an organ of rulership for dominating the masses, through incessant one-sided 
allocations forcing its ideas, its viewpoints, its truths and its lies upon the lis¬ 
teners. without possibility of discussion or protest. As the genuine instruments 
of spiritual domination of the millions of separate individuals by an organized 
dictatorship it is used by big capital to assert its power. 

Not only to the coarse work of mass propaganda through the papers, but 
also to the more subtle influencing of deeper spiritual life the masters of capi¬ 
tal extend their care. Reviews are bought or founded, richly illustrated 
Weeklies or Monthlies are edited and composed by able men of letters and 
expert collaborators. They are full of instructive and attractive stuff carefully 
selected in such a way that the cultured and intellectual part of the citizens learn 
to feel and to think just as monopolist capital wishes them to. namely, that tltcir 
country is a great country, and a free country, and a young country, destined 
to a far greater future, and-though there are some defects to be corrected by 
deserving citizens-the best possible of worlds. Here the young intellectuals find 
their opportunities; if they should be inclined to thwarting the mighty, to inde¬ 
pendent criticism, to sharp opposition they are ejected, ignored, and silenced, 
hampered everywhere, perhaps morally ruined; if docile and ready to serve the 
masters the way is open to well remunerated positions and public honors. 

Science, too. is subject to the millionaire class. The English tradition of pri¬ 
vate endowment not only of churches, hospitals and orplianages, but also of 
universities, professorships and libraries, has been followed in America from 
the begiiuiing. Enormous sums of money liave been spent by American mil¬ 
lionaires c£ course not all of them, and not even die richest-on institutes of arts 
and sciences, on museums, galleries, universities, laboratories, hospitals, obser¬ 
vatories, libraries. Sometimes from idealistic motives, sometimes in commemo¬ 
ration of a relative, sometimes for mere pride, always with an instinct of justice 
in it: where they had seized for their own the riches that elsewhere went to soci¬ 
ety at large, theirs was the duty to provide for such special, large, cultural 
expenses not inunediately felt as needed but yet necessary as die basis of soci- 
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cly in the long run. Spending in this way only a small part of their wealth they 
acquired fame as protectors of science, as benefactors of mankind. Their names 
are inscribed in big golden letters on the fronts of the proud buildings: Field 
Museum, McCormick University, Widener Library, Carnegie Institute, lack 
Observatory, Rockefeller foundation. And this means more than simply the 
satisfaction of personal pride. It means that the entire world of science becomes 
their adherents and considers their exploitation of the American people more 
desirable condition for the advancement of science than when in other coun¬ 
tries money for science must be extorted in meagre amounts from uninterest¬ 
ed governments. Founding and endowing universities means controlling them: 
thus the millionaires, by means of their agents who act as presidents and over¬ 
seers, can see to it that no dangerous elements as teachers may influence the 
ideas of the students. 

The spiritual power that big capital wields in this way hardly requires any 
sacrifices on their side. If it left all these expenses to Government to provide it 
would have to pay for them in the form of taxes. Now such foundations are 
exempt from taxes and often are used as a means to escape taxation. The dona¬ 
tions consist of shares of large enterprises; what tliese institutions receive is the 
dividend, and money produce for which the capitalists have no other use. The 
voting power attached to the shares, however, needed in the manipulation and 
financial strategy of the masters, die only thing dial concerns them, by carefully 
devised statutes is securely kept in the hands of their agents. 

Thus in a firm grip the monopoly capitalists dominate industry, traffic, pro¬ 
duction, public life, politics, the church of course, the press, the reviews, the 
universities, science and art. It is the most highly developed form of class dom¬ 
ination, of an all powerful small minority over the entire bourgeoisie, and thus 
over the entire American people. “United States incorporated.” It is the most 
perlect form of capitalist rule, because it is based on democracy. By the demo¬ 
cratic forms of life it is firmly rooted in society; it leaves all die other classes - 
the smaller bourgeoisie, the intellectuals, the farmers, the mass of the workers- 
convinced diat they are free men in a free country, struggling of course against 
mighty social forces, but still master of their lot, choosing their own way. It has 
been built up, gradually and instinctively, in a shrewdly composed organization 
of all economic and spiritual forces. The main part of business, as well as of 
spiritual life is interwoven into a system of dependencies, accepted as existing 
conditions, camouflaged in an appearance of independent action and free indi¬ 
viduality. Whoever tries opposition is thrown out and destroyed; whoever col¬ 
laborates willingly, though obliged to continual struggle with competitors, finds 
his place in the system. 

Against this domination of the big monopolists the capitalist world has no 
means of resistance or redress. Hundreds of times, in the most varied ways, 
attempts have been made to break their power, by action before the courts, by 
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legislation against trusts and combinations, by election campaigns, by new 
political parties with new slogans. But it was all in vain. Of course; for it would 
have meant return to unorganized small business, contrary to the essential 
nature of social development. Attempts to prepare die way for further devel¬ 
opment towards collective production, by means of fundamental criticism, were 
made in die propaganda of “technocracy" by a group of intellectuals and engi¬ 
neers, as well as in the action of the Social-Democratic Party. But dieir forces 
were too weak. The bulk of the intellectual class feels well off and content with 
the system. And as long as skilled labor succeeds in maintaining its position by 
means of its unions, a powerful revolutionary class action of the workers can¬ 
not be expected. 

The American workers have always felt the hard hand of capital and had 
to fight ever again against its pressure. Though simply a fight over wages and 
working conditions, it was fought with all the fierceness that under die wild 
conditions of unbridled business egotism accompanied all light for mere per 
sonal interests. What appeared in such conflicts between labor and capital was 
first die solidarity of die entire class of business men with big capital. It was an 
instinctive class-consciousness, fanned to white-heat by die press dial, entirely 
in the hands of capital’s servants, denounced the strikers for forged outrages 
and called them anarchists and criminals. And secondly the spirit of lawless¬ 
ness and violence in the same class, inheritance of the pioneer conditions, espe¬ 
cially vivid in die far Wfest. The old methods of wild warfare against die 
Indians and of taking law into their own hands were now used against die new 
foe, the rebelling dass, die strikers. Armed bands of citizens promoted to civic 
guards and thus qualified to any lawless deed of violence, imprisoned and ill- 
treated die strikers and applied every form of terrorism. The workers, their old 
independent pioneer spirit not yet broken, resisted with all means, so that 
strikes often took the character of small civil wars in which case of course the 
workers usually had the worst of it. In the industrial towns of the East a well 
organized police force, strong fellows convinced that strikers are criminals, 
stand in the service of mayors and town councils who themselves are installed 
as its agents by big capital. When in big plants or in mining districts strikes 
broke out, troops of rowdies from die underworld, procured by the Pinkerton 
office, sworn in by the authorities as special constables, were let loose upon the 
workers. Thus in America only in extreme cases the workers on strike might 
hope for the amount of right and order as is the rule, e.g., in England. 

All this was no liindiance for the workers to fight. The .American labor 
movement has shown brilliant examples of fighting spirit, courage and devo¬ 
tion, though they always acted in separate groups only. From now on, howev¬ 
er, new methods of fight, greater unity, new forms of organization will gradu¬ 
ally be enforced upon them. Conditions are changing; there is no more open 
land to be settled by pioneers-though, more broadly considered, widi better 
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methods the continent might feed many more millions of inhabitants. Now it 
will be more difficult to uphold the old wage standards. Since the stream of 
immigration has been stopped the process of Americanization of the old immi¬ 
grants is equalizing the working and fighting conditions, and prepares die basis 
lor an all encompassing unity of class. The further conditions will liavc to be 
created by the further expansion of capitalism. 

American capital is now entering upon world politics. Up till now all its 
time and force was occupied by organizing and raising itself by taking posses¬ 
sion of its continent. Then the first world war made it the paramount financial 
power. The American supply of war materials to Europe had to be paid, first 
with European property of American shares, and then with gold and obliga¬ 
tions. Ixmdon lost to New York its place as money-center of the world. All the 
European gold assembled in America, property of die American capitalist class. 
Its congestion already brought a world crisis, because there was no market for 
an industrial production built upon diis abundance of gold. 

Such a market, however, can be created. Thronged in the fertile plains and 
valleys of Eastern and Southern Asia, many hundreds of millions of people, 
nearly half the population of die earth, arc living as yet in home production or 
small scale craft and tillage. To convert these intelligent and indusfcious mass¬ 
es first into buyers of industrial products and then into industrial and agrarian 
workers in the service of capital is the big opportunity that now faces American 
capitalism. The supplying of this enormous market will secure an age of rise 
and prosperity for American industry. The investment of capital, the building 
of railways and factories, the founding of new industries in those thickly pop¬ 
ulated countries, promises immense profits from capitalist exploitation and 
immense increase of power. It is true that, by creating of a capitalist China a 
mighty competitor will be raised for die future, with die prospect of future 
world war farther ahead; but tliat is of no concern now. For the moment the 
concern is to secure diis market by ousting other world powers, especially die 
strongly developed Japanese capitalism that was at work to found an 
East-Asiatic Empire under its lead. World politics means wars; dial will intro¬ 
duce militarism in America, widi all its constraint, with its barrack drill, with 
its restriction of old liberties, widi more violence and heavier pressure. 
Camouflaged of course in democratic forms, but still creating new conditions 
of life, new feelings and ideas, a new spiritual outlook, somehow resembling 
those of old Europe. Then the American workers, partly participating in the 
power and prosperity of die rise, pardy pressed down more heavily by more 
powerful masters, will needs develop more powerful forms of class fight. 

American capitalism buik up a power over society and the working class 
unequalled over the world. Social and political democracy afford a far more 
solid foundation than any dictatorship could give. Its power rests on its con¬ 
centrated ownership of all means of production, on its money, on its unre- 
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strictcd power over Stale and Government, on its spiritual domination over the 
entire society. Against a rebellious working class it will be able to bring all the 
organs of the State into sharper action, to organize still larger bodies of armed 
defenders, through its press monopoly to incite public opinion into a spiritual 
terrorism; and when necessary, democracy may even be replaced by open dic¬ 
tatorship. So the working class also will have to rise to a far greater height of 
power than ever before. Against a more powerful foe higher demands of unity, 
of insight, of devotion must be satisfied anywhere else in the world were need¬ 
ed. Their development doubtless requires a long period of fight and growth. 
The chief weakness of the American working class is its middle class mentali¬ 
ty, its entire spiritual subjection under middle class ideas, the spell of democra¬ 
cy. They will be able to throw it off only by raising their minds to a deeper class 
consciousness, by binding themselves together into a stronger class unity, by 
widening their insight to a higher class-culture than anywhere else in the world. 

The working class in America will have to wage against world capitalism 
the most difficult, at the same time the decisive light for their and the world’s 
freedom. 


6. DEMOCRACY 

Democracy was the natural form of organization of the primitive commu¬ 
nities of man. Self-rule and equality of all the tribe members determined in 
their assemblies all the common activities. The same was the case in the first 
rise of burgherdom, in the towns of Greece in antiquity, of Italy and Flanders 
in the Middle Ages. Democracy here was not the expression of a theoretical 
conception of equal rights of all mankind, but a practical need of the econom¬ 
ic system; so the journeymen in the guilds took as little part in it as the slaves 
in antiquity; and larger property usually carried larger influence in the assem¬ 
blies. Democracy was the form of collaboration and self-rule of free and equal 
producers, each master of his own means of production, liis soil or his shop and 
his tools. In ancient Athens it was the regular citizens’ assemblies that decided 
on the public affair, whereas the administrative functions, held for small peri¬ 
ods only, circulated by lot. In the mediaeval towns the artisans were organized 
in guilds, and the town government, when not in the hands of patrician fami¬ 
lies, consisted of the leaders of the guilds. When at the end of the middle ages 
the mercenaries of the princes got ascendancy over the armed citizens the free¬ 
dom and democracy of the towns were suppressed. 

With the rise of capitalism the era of middle class democracy begins, fun¬ 
damentally though not at once actually. Under capitalism all men are inde¬ 
pendent owners of commodities, all having the same right and freedom to sell 
them at their will-the unpropertied proletarians own and sell their labor power. 
The revolutions tliat abolished feudal privileges, proclaimed freedom, equality 
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and property. Because in this fight the combined force of all citizens was need¬ 
ed, the promulgated constitutions bore a strongly democratic cliaracter. But the 
actual constitutions were different; the industrial capitalists, as yet not very 
numerous and powerful, were in fear lest die lower classes whom they trod 
down by competition and exploitation, should control legislation. So to these 
classes, excluded from the ballot, during the entire 19 ,h century political 
democracy is program and goal of their political activities. They are animated 
by the idea that through the establishment of democracy, through universal suf¬ 
frage, they will win power over government and in dial way be able to restrain 
or even to abolish capitalism. 

And, to all appearance, diis campaign succeeds. Gradually the suffrage is 
extended, and finally in nearly all countries the equal vote for all men and 
women for the election of members of parliament is established. So tliis time 
often is spoken of as die age of democracy. Now it becomes apparent dial 
democracy is not a danger for capitalism, not weakness but strength. 
Capitalism stands on a solid basis; a numerous middle class of wealthy indus¬ 
trial employers and business men dominates society and die wage earning 
workers have found their acknowledged place. It is now understood that a 
social order gains in solidity when all the grievances, all the misery and dis¬ 
content, otherwise a source of rebellion, find a regular and normalized outlet 
in die form of criticism and charge, of parliamentary protest and party strife. 
In capitalist society there is a perpetual contest of interests between the classes 
and groups; in its development, in the condnuous changes of structure and 
shifting of industries new groups widi new interests arise and demand recogni¬ 
tion. With suffrage universal, not artificially limited, they all find dieir spokes¬ 
men; any new interest, according to its significance and power, can carry its 
weight in legislation. Thus parliamentary democracy is the adequate political 
form for rising and developing capitalism. 

Yet the fear for the rule of the masses could not do without warrants against 
"misuse" of democracy. The exploited masses must have the conviction that by 
dieir ballot they are master of their fate, so that if diey are not content it is dieir 
own fault But the structure of the political fabric is devised in such a way that 
government through the people is not government by the people. 
Parliamentary democracy is only partial, not complete democracy. 

Only one day in four or five years the people have power ever die dele 
gates; and on election day noisy propaganda and advertising, old slogans and 
new promises arc so overwhelming tliat there is hardly any possibility of crid- 
cal judgment. 'Hie voters have not to designate trusted spokesmen of their 
own: candidates are presented and recommended by the big political parties, 
selected by the party caucuses; and they know tliat every vote on an outsider 
is practically thrown away. 'Hie workers adapted themselves to the system by 
forming their own party-in Germany the Social Democratic Party, in England 
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ihe Labor Party-playing an influential role in parliament, sometimes even pro¬ 
viding cabinet ministers. Then, however, its parliamentarians had to play the 
game. Besides their special concern, social laws for the workers, most questions 
subjected to their decisions relate to capitalist interests, to problems and diffi¬ 
culties of capitalist society. They get used to be caretakers of these interests and 
to deal with these problems in the scope of existing society. They become 
skilled politicians, who just like the politicians of other parties constitute an 
almost independent power, above the people. . 

Moreover, these parliaments chosen by the people have not full power over 
the State. Next to them, as a guarantee against too much influence of the mass¬ 
es stand other bodies, privileged or aristocratic-Senate, House of Lords, First 
Chamber-whose consent is necessary for the laws. Then the ultimate decision 
is mostly in the hands of princes or presidents, living entirely in circles of aris¬ 
tocratic and big capitalist interests. They appoint the State secretaries or cabi¬ 
net ministers directing the bureaucracy of officials, that do the real work of gov¬ 
erning. By the separation of the legislative and the executive part of govern¬ 
ment the chosen parliamentarians do not themselves govern; besides law-mak¬ 
ing they can only indirectly influence the actual governors, by way of criticism 
or of refusing money. What is always given as the characteristic of real democ¬ 
racy: that the people chooses its rulers, is not realized in parliamentary democ 
racy. Of course not; for its purpose is to secure the rule of capitalism through 
the illusion of the masses that they have to decide their own fate. 

So it is idle talk to speak of England, of France, of Holland as democratic 
countries-only for Switzerland this may fit in a way. Politics is the reflection of 
the state of feelings and ideas in the people. In custom and feeling there is the 
spirit of inequality, the respect for the "upper" classes, old or new; the worker 
as a rule stands cap in hand before the master. It is a remnant of feudalism, not 
eradicated by the formal declaration of social and political equality, adapted to 
the new conditions of a new class rule. The rising bourgeoisie did not know¬ 
how to express its new power otherwise than by donning the garb of the feu¬ 
dal lords and demanding from the exploited masses the corresponding profes¬ 
sions of respect. Exploitation was made still more irritating by the arrogance of 
die capitalist asking servility also in manners. So in die workers’ struggle the 
indignation of humiliated self-respect gives a deeper coloring to the fight 
against misery. 

In America it is just the reverse. In the crossing of die ocean all remem¬ 
brances of feudalism are left behind. In the hard struggle for life on a wild con¬ 
tinent every man was valued for his personal worth. As an inheritance of the 
independent pioneer spirit a complete democratic middle class feeling pervades 
all classes of American society. This inborn feeling of equality neither knows 
nor tolerates the arrogance of birth and rank; the actual power of the man and 
his dollar is the only thing that counts. It sulfers and tolerates exploitation the 
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more unsuspectingly and willingly, as tliis exploitation presents itself in more 
democratic social forms. So American democracy was die firmest base and is 
still the strongest force of capitalism. The millionaire masters are fully con¬ 
scious of this value of democracy for their rule, and all spiritual powers of the 
country collaborate to strengthen these feelings. Even colonial policy is domi¬ 
nated by them. Public opinion in America abhors the idea that it should sub¬ 
jugate and dominate foreign peoples and races. It makes them its allies, under 
their own free government; then the automatic power of financial supremacy 
makes them more dependent than any formal dependence could do. It must be 
understood, moreover, that die strong democratic character of social feelings 
and customs does not implicate corresponding political institutions. In 
American government, just as in Europe, the constitution is composed in such 
a way as to secure the rule of a governing minority. The President of the U.S. 
may shake hands with die poorest fellow; but president and Senate have more 
power than King and upper houses have in most European governments. 

The inner un truthfulness of political democracy is not an artful trick invent¬ 
ed by deceitful politicians. It is die reflection, hence an instinctive consequence, 
of die inner contradictions of the capitalist system. Capitalism is based upon 
the equality of citizens, private owners, free to sell their commodities-the cap¬ 
italists sell die products, the workers sell their labor power. By thus aciing as 
free and equal bargainers die)’ find exploitation and class antagonism as the 
result: the capitalist master and exploiter, die worker actually die slave. Not by 
violating the principle of juridical equality, but by acting according to it the 
result is a situation diat actually is its violation. This is the iimer contradiction 
of capitalist production, indicating that it can be only a transition system. So it 
can give no surprise that the same contradiction appears in its political form. 

The workers cannot overcome this capitalist contradiction, their exploita¬ 
tion and slavery proceeding from their legal liberty, as long as they do not rec¬ 
ognize die political contradiction of middle-class democracy. Democracy is the 
ideology they brought along with them from the former middle-class revolu¬ 
tionary fights; it is dear to their hearts as an inheritance of youthful illusions. 
As long as they stick to these illusions, believe in political democracy and pro¬ 
claim it their program they remain captives in its webs, struggling in vain to 
free themselves. In the class struggle of today this ideology is the most serious 
obstacle to liberation. 

When in 1918 in Germany military Government broke down and political 
power fell to the workers unrestrained by a State Power above, they were free 
to build up their social organization. Everywhere workers’ and soldiers’ coun 
cils' sprang up, partly from intuition of necessities, partly from the Russian 
example. But the spontaneous action did not correspond to the theory in their 
heads, the democracy theory, impressed by long years of social-democratic 
teaching. And this theory now was urged upon them with vehemence by their 
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polilical and union leaders. To these leaders political democracy is the element 
where they feel at home, in managing affairs as spokesmen of the working 
class, in discussion and fight with opponents in parliament and conference 
room. What they aspired at was not the workers master of production instead 
of the capitalists, but they themselves at the head of State and society, instead 
of the aristocratic and capitalist officials. This for them was meaning and con¬ 
tents of the German revolution. So they gave out, in unison with the entire 
bourgeoisie, the slogan of a “National Assembly" to establish a new democrat¬ 
ic constitution. Against the revolutionary groups advocating council organiza¬ 
tion and speaking of dictatorship of the proletariat they proclaimed legal equal¬ 
ity of all citizens as a simple demand of justice. Moreover, the councils, they 
said, if the workers were set on them, could be included into the new constitu¬ 
tion and thereby even get an acknowledged legal status. Thus the mass of the 
workers, wavering between the opposite slogans, their heads full of the ideas of 
middle-class democracy, offered no resistance. With the election and meeting 
of the National Assembly at Weimar the German bourgeoisie acquired a new 
foothold, a centre of power, an established Government. In this way started the 
course of events that finally led to the victory of National Socialism. 

Something analogous, on a minor scale, was what happened in the civil war 
in Spain, 1935-1936. In the industrial town of Barcelona the workers having at 
the revolt of die generals stormed the barracks and drawn the soldiers to their 
side, were master of the town. Their armed groups dominated the street, main¬ 
tained order, took care of the food provision, and, whilst the chief factories 
were kept at work under the direction of their syndicalist unions, waged war 
upon the fascist troops in adjoining provinces. Then their leaders entered into 
the democratic government of die Catalan republic, consisiing of middle-class 
republicans allied with socialist and communist politicians. This meant that the 
workers instead of fighting for their class had to join and to adjust themselves 
to die common cause. Weakened by democratic illusions and inner dissensions 
their resistance was crushed by armed troops of the Catalan government. And 
soon, as a symbol of restored middle-class order, you could see as in olden 
times workers' women, waiting before the bakers shops, brutalized by mount¬ 
ed police. The working class once more was down, the first step in the down¬ 
fall of the republic, that finally led to the dictatorship of the military leaders. 

In social crisis and political revolution, when a government breaks down, 
power falls into the hands of the working masses; and for the propertied class, 
for capitalism arises the problem how to wrest it out of their hands. So it was 
in the past, so it may happen in the future, •emocracy is the means, the appro¬ 
priate instrument of persuasion. 'Hie arguments of formal and legal quality 
have to induce the workers to give up their power and to let their organization 
be inserted as a subordinate part into the State structure. 
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Against this the workers have to carry in them a strong conviction that 
council organization is a higher and more perfect form of equality. It realizes 
social equality; it is the form of equality adapted to a society consciously dom¬ 
inating production and life. It might be asked whether the term democracy fits 
here, because the ending-‘-cracy'-indicates domination by force, which here is 
lacking. Though the individuals have to conform to the whole there is no gov¬ 
ernment above the people; people itself is government. Council organization is 
the very means by which working mankind, without need of a ruling govern 
ment, organizes its vital activities. Adhering, then, to the emotional value 
attached of old to the word democracy we may say that council organization 
represents the higher form of democracy, the true democracy of labor. Political 
democracy, middle-class democracy, at its best can be no more than a formal 
democracy; it gives the same legal rights to everybody, but does not care 
whether this implies security of life; because economic life, because production 
is not concerned. The worker has his equal right to sell his labor power, but he 
is not certain that he will be able to sell it. Council democracy, on the contrary, 
is actual democracy since it secures life to all collaborating producers, free aitd 
equal masters of the sources of their life. The equal right in deciding needs not 
to be secured by any formal regulating paragraph; it is realized in that the 
work, in every part, is regulated by those who do the work. That parasites tak¬ 
ing no part in production automatically exclude themselves from taking part in 
the decisions, cannot be considered as a lack in democracy; not their person 
but their function excludes them. 

It is often said that in the modern world the point of dispute is between 
democracy and dictatorship; and that the working class has to throw in its full 
weight for democracy. The real meaning of this statement of contrast is that 
capitalist opinion is divided whether capitalism better maintains its sway with 
soft deceitful democracy, or with hard dictatorial constraint. It is the old prob¬ 
lem of whether rebellious slaves are kept down better by kindness or by terror. 
'Hie slaves, if asked, of course prefer kind treatment to terror; but if they let 
themselves be fooled so as to mistake soft slavery for freedom, it is pernicious 
to the cause of their freedom. For the working class in the present time the real 
issue is between council organization, the true democracy of labor, and the 
apparent, deceitfiil middle-class democracy of formal rights. In proclaiming 
council democracy the workers transfer the light from political lorm to eco¬ 
nomic contents. Or rather-since politics is only form and means for economy- 
for the sounding political slogan they substitute the revolutionizing political 
deed, the seizure of the means of production. The slogan of political democra¬ 
cy serves to detract the attention of the workers from their true goal. It must 
be the concern of the workers, by putting up the principle of council organiza¬ 
tion, of actual democracy of labor, to give true expression to the great issue 
now moving society. 
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7. FASCISM 

Fascism was the response of the capitalist world to the challenge of social¬ 
ism. Socialism proclaimed world revolution that was to free the workers from 
exploitation and suppression. Capitalism responds with a national revolution 
curbing them, powerless, under heavier exploitation. The socialist working 
class was confident that it could vanquish the middle-class order by making use 
of the very middle-class right and law. The bourgeoisie responds by snapping 
its lingers at right and law. ITie socialist workers spoke of planned and organ¬ 
ised production to make an end of capitalism. The capitalists respond with an 
organisation of capitalism that makes it stronger than ever before. All previous 
years capitalism was on the defense, only able apparently to slacken the 
advance of socialism. In fascism it consciously turns to attack. 

The new political ideas and systems, for which from Italy the name Fascism 
came into use, are the product of modern economic development, lire growth 
of big business, the increase in size of the enterprises, the subjection of small 
business, the combination into concerns and trusts, the concentration of bank 
capital and its domination over industry brought an increasing power into the 
hands of a decreasing number of financial magnates and kings of industry. 
World economy and society at large were dominated ever more by small 
groups of mutually fighting big capitalists, sometimes successful stock jobbers, 
sometimes pertinacious shrewd business tacticians, seldom restricted by moral 
scruples, always active sinewy men of energy. 

At the end of the 19 ,h century these economic changes brought about a cor¬ 
responding change in the ideas. The doctrine of equality of man, inherited 
from rising capitalism with its multitude of equal business men, gives way to 
the doctrine of inequality. The worship of success and the admiration for the 
strong personality-leading and treading down the ordinary people-distorted 
in Nietzsche’s “superman' , -re!Iect the realities of new capitalism. The lords of 
capital, risen to power through success in gambling and swindling, through the 
ruin of numberless small existences, are now styled the “grand old men" of 
their country 1 . At the same time the "masses" ever more are spoken of with con¬ 
tempt. In such utterances it is die down trodden petty bourgeoisie, dependent, 
without social power and without aspirations, bent entirely on silly amuse- 
ments-including the congenial working masses without class consciousness- 
that serves as the prototype f*r the will-less, spiritless, characterless mass des¬ 
tined to be led and commanded by strong leaders. 

In politics the same line of thought appears in a departure from democracy. 
Power over capital implies power over Government; direct power over 
Government is vindicated as the natural right of the economic masters. 
Parliaments evermore serve to mask, by a flood of oratory, the rule of big cap¬ 
ital behind the semblance of self-determination of the people. So the cant of the 
politicians, the lack of inspiring principles, the petty bargaining behind the 
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scenes, intensifies the conviction in critical observers not acquainted with the 
deepest causes that parliamentarism is a pool of corruption and democracy a 
chimera. And that also in politics the strong personality must prevail, as inde¬ 
pendent ruler of the State. 

Another effect of modem capitalism was the increasing spirit of violence. 
Whereas in the rise of capitalism free trade, world peace and collaboration of 
the peoples had occupied the minds, reality soon had brought war between, 
new and old capitalist Powers. The need of expansion in foreign continents 
involves big capital into a fierce fight for world power and colonies. Now 
forcible subjection, cruel extermination and barbarous exploitation of colored 
races are defended by the doctrine of the superiority of the white race, destined 
to dominate and to civilize them and justified in exploiting natural richness 
wherever it may be. New ideals of splendor, power, world domination of the 
own nation replace the old ideals of freedom, equality and world peace. 
Humanitarianism is ridiculed as an obsolete effeminacy; force and violence 
bring greatness. 

Thus the spiritual elements of a new social and political system had silent¬ 
ly grown up, visible everywhere in moods and opinions of the ruling class and 
its spokesmen. To bring them to overt action and supremacy the strong con¬ 
cussions of the world war with ensuing distress and chaos were necessary. It is 
often said that fascism is the genuine political doctrine of big capitalism. This 
is not true; America can show that its undisturbed sway is better secured by 
political democracy. If, however, in its upward struggle it falls short against a 
stronger foe, or is threatened by a rebellious working class, more forcible and 
violent modes of domination are needed. Fascism is the political system of big 
capitalism in emergency. It is not created by conscious premeditation; it sprang 
up, after much uncertain groping, as a practical deed, followed afterwards by 
theory. 

In Italy the post-war crisis and depression had brought discontent among 
the bourgeoisie, disappointed in its national hopes; and had brought an 
impulse to action among the workers, excited by the Russian and the German 
revolutions. Strikes gave no relief, owing to soaring prices; the demand for 
workers’ control, inspired by syndicalist and bolshevist ideas, led to shop occu¬ 
pation, not hindered by the weak and wavering government. It looked like a 
revolution, but it was only a gesture. The workers, without clear insight or pur¬ 
pose, did not know what to do with it. They tried, in vain, to produce for the 
market as a kind of productive co-operation. After an arrangement of the trade 
unions with the employers they peacefully cleared out. 

But this was not the end. The bourgeoisie, terror-stricken for a moment, 
attained in its deepest feelings, fuming revenge now that disdain succeeded fear, 
organized its direct action. Bands of active pugnacious middle-class youths, fed 
with strong nationalist teachings, full of instinctive hatred against the workers, 
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their unions, their cooperatives, their socialism, encouraged by bourgeoisie 
and landowners providing money for arms and uniforms, began a campaign 
of terrorism. They destroyed workers’ meeting rooms, ill-treated labor leaders, 
sacked and burnt co-operatives and newspaper offices, attacked meetings, first 
in the smaller places, gradually in the bigger towns. The workers had no means 
of efficient response; wont to peacef ul organizing work under the protection of 
law, addicted to parliamentarism and trade union fight, they were powerless 
against the new forms of violence. 

Soon the fascist groups combined into stronger organization, the fascist 
party, its ranks ever more joined by energetic youths from the bourgeoisie and 
the intellectuals. Here, indeed, tliese classes saw a rescue from the impending 
threat of socialism. Now the riots grew into a systematic destruction and anni¬ 
hilation of everything die workers had built up, the ill-treatment grew into 
unpunished murder of prominent socialists. When at last the liberal ministers 
made some hesitating attempts to suppress the outrages they were turned out. 
on the menace of civil war, and the leaders of fascism, appointed in their place, 
became masters of the State. An active organized minority had imposed its will 
upon die passive majority. It was not a revolution; the same ruling class per¬ 
sisted; but diis class had got new managers of its interests, proclaiming new 
political principles. 

Now fascist theory, too, was formulated. Authority and obedience are the 
fundamental ideas. Not the good of die citizens but the good of the State is the 
highest aim. 'Hie State, embodying die community, stands above die entirety 
of the citizens. It is a supreme being, not deriving its authority from die will of 
the citizens, but from its own right. Government, hence, is no democracy, but 
dictatorship. Above the subjects stand the bearers of audiority, the strong men, 
and uppermost the-formally at least-all-powerful dictator, the Leader. 

Only in outer forms does this dictatorship resemble the ancient Asiatic 
despotisms over agrarian peoples or die absolutism in Europe some centuries 
ago. These primitive monarcliial governments, with a minimum of organiza¬ 
tion, soon stood powerless over against die rising social power of capitalism. 
The new despotism, product of highly developed capitalism, disposes of all the 
power of the bourgeoisie, all the refined methods of modern technics and 
organization. It is progress, not regress; it is not return to the old rough bar¬ 
barism but advance to a higher more refined barbarism. It looks like regression 
because capitalism, that during its ascent evoked the illusion of the dawn of 
humanity, now strikes out like a cornered wolf. 

A special characteristic of the new political system is the Party as support 
and fighting force of dictatorship. Like its predecessor and example, the 
Communist Party in Russia, it forms the bodyguard of the new Government. 
It came up, independent from and even against Government, out of the inner 
forces of society, conquered the State, and fused with it into one organ of dom- 
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ination. It consists chiefly of petty-bourgeois elements, with more roughness 
and less culture and restraint than the bourgeoisie itself with fell desire to 
climb to higher positions, full of nationalism and of class hatred against the 
workers. Out of the equable mass of citizens they come to the front as an 
organized group of combative fanatical volunteers, ready for any violence, in 
military discipline obeying the leaders. When the leaders are made masters 
over the State they are made a special organ of Government, endowed with spe¬ 
cial rights and privileges. They do what lies outside the duties of the officials, 
they do the dirty work of persecution and vengeance, they are secret police, 
spies and organ of propaganda at the same time. As a devoted semi-official 
power with undefined competencies diey permeate the population; only by 
their terrorism dictatorship is possible. 

At the same time, as counterpart, the citizens are entirely powerless; they 
do not influence government. Parliaments may be convoked, but only to listen 
and applaud to speeches and declarations of the leaders, not to discuss and 
decide. All decisions are taken in the set assemblies of party chiefs. Surely this 
was usually the case under parliamentarism also; but then secretly, and pub¬ 
licly denied and always there was control by party strife and public criticism. 
These have disappeared now. Other parties than the One are forbidden, their 
former leaders have fled. All newspapers are in die hands of the Party, all pub¬ 
licity is under its control; free speech is abolished. The former source of power 
of Parliament, its financial control of Government by voting or refusing money, 
has gone, too. Government disposes at its will over all State revenues without 
rendering account; it can spend unknown and unlimited sums of money for 
party purposes, for propaganda or anything else. 

State power now takes up the care for economic life, making it at the same 
time subservient to its own purposes. In a country where capitalism is still in 
its development, this means collaboration with big capital, not as in former 
times in secret, but as a normal duty. Big enterprise is furthered by subsidies 
and orders; public services arc actuated for business life, the old laziness dis¬ 
appears. and foreign tourists in praise of the new order relate that die trains 
conform to schedule. Small enterprise is organized in “corporations" where 
employers and directors collaborate with controlling State officials. 
“Corporarism" is put up as the character of the new order against parliamen¬ 
tarism; instead of deceitful talk of incompetent politicians comes the expert dis¬ 
cussion and advice of the practical business man. Thus labor is acknowledged 
as the basis of society; capitalist labor, of course. 

The fascist State through its regulations strengthens the economic power of 
big capital over small business. The economic means of big capital to impose 
its will are never entirely adequate; in a free State ever again small competitors 
come up, take a stand against die big ones, refuse to conform to agreements, 
and disturb the quiet exploitation of customers. Under fascism, however, they 
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have lo submit to the regulations established in the corporations according to 
tile most influential interests and given legal validity by decree of government. 
Thus the entire economic life is subjected more thoroughly to big capital. 

At the same time the working class is made powerless. Classwar, of course, 
is “abolished.” In the shop all arc collaborating now as comrades in the service 
of the community; the former director, too, has been turned into a worker and 
a comrade; but as he is the leader, clad with authority, his commands must be 
obeyed by the other workers. Trade unions, being organs of tight, of course arc 
forbidden. The workers are not allowed to light for their interests; State power 
takes care of them, and to the State authorities they have to bring forward their 
complaints - usually neutralized by the greater personal influence of the 
employers. So a lowering of working conditions and standard of life was 
unavoidable. As a compensation the workers, now assembled in fascist organ¬ 
izations with Party members as designated dictatorial leaders, were regaled 
with brilliant speeches on the eminence of labor, now for the first time acknowl¬ 
edged in its worth. For capital times were good now, times of strong develop¬ 
ment and high profits, notwithstanding the often troublesome control of igno¬ 
rant fascist officials demanding tlicir share. Capitalists of other countries visit¬ 
ed with troubles and strikes, looked with envy at the industrial peace in Italy. 

More consciously than elsewhere nationalism uprises as the all dominating 
ideology, because it affords a basis to theory and practice of State omnipotence. 
The State is the embodiment, the organ of the nation; its aim the greatness of 
the nation. For the raising of the power needed in the world light of capitalism 
fascism in many points is superior to other political systems. With all the forces 
of State-paid propaganda national feelings and pride are aroused; the ancient 
Romans are exalted as the great ancestors, the Emperor Augustus is celebrated 
as the great Italian, the Mediterranean is called “our sea,” the glory of ancient 
Rome has to be restored. At the same time military power is built up; war 
industry is promoted and subsidized; for armaments Government through lack 
of any public control can secretly spend as much money as it wants. The Italian 
Government and bourgeoisie grew boastful and aggressive. They wanted their 
country not to be admired as a museum of ancient art any more, but respect¬ 
ed as a modem country of factories and guns. 

for many years Italy was the only European country, besides Russia, that 
had a dictatorial government. So it might seem a result of special chance con¬ 
ditions there. Then, however, other countries followed. In Portugal, after many 
bickerings between parties in Parliament and military officers, the generals 
seized power, but felt incapable of solving the many economic difficulties. So 
they appointed a well known fascist-minded professor of economy to act as dic¬ 
tator under the name of prime minister. He introduced corporatism to take the 
place of parliamentarism, and was much praised for the undisturbed firmness 
of his reign. The petty capitalist stage of development in this country is shown 
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in that his most praised reform was economizing in finance by cutting the gov¬ 
ernment expenses. 

It seems a contradiction that fascism, a product of big capitalism should 
happen to rule in backward countries, whereas the countries of biggest capital¬ 
ism reject it. The latter fact is easily explained, because democratic parliamen¬ 
tarism is the best camouflage for its sway. A system of government is not con¬ 
nected automatically with a system of economy. The economic system deter¬ 
mines the ideas, the wishes, the aims; and then people with these aims in mind 
adjust their political system according to their needs and possibilities. The ideas 
of dictatorship, of the sway of some few strong individuals, countered by other 
strong social forces in countries where big capital reigns, in distant regions also 
strike die mind where big capitalism b no more than aspiration of future devel¬ 
opment. 

In backward countries, when capitalism begins to come up and to stir the 
minds, the political forms of advanced countries are initiated. Thus in the sec¬ 
ond part of die 19 ,h century parliamentarism held its triumphal course through 
the world, in the Balkans, in Turkey, in the East, in South America, though 
sometimes is parody forms. Behind such parliaments stood no strong bour¬ 
geoisie to use them as its organ; the population consisted in large landowners 
and small farmers, artisans, petty dealers, with chiefly local interest. 
Parliaments were dominated by jobbers enriching themselves through monop¬ 
olies, by lawyers and generals ruling as ministers and bestowing well paid 
offices on their friends, by intellectuals making business out of their member¬ 
ship, by agents of foreign capital preying upon the richness of timber and ore. 

A dirty scene of corruption showing that parliamentarism did not sprout 
from sound and natural roots here. 

Such new countries cannot repeat the gradual line of development of the 
old capitalist countries in first ascent They can and must introduce highly 
developed technics at once: on their precapitalist conditions they must implant 
big industry directly; acting capital is big capital. So it is not strange that the 
political forms generated by petty capitalism in Europe do not fit here. There 
parliamentarism was firmly rooted in the consciousness of the citizens and had 
time gradually to adapt itself to the new conditions. Here, at the outskirts, the 
fascist ideas of dictatorship could find adherence, since the practice of politics 
was already conforming to it. Landowners and tribe chieftains easily convert 
their old power into modem dictatorial forms; new capitalist interests can work 
better with some few mighty men than with a host of greedy parliamentarians. 
So the spiritual influences of big world capital find a fertile field in the political 
ideas of rulers and intellectuals all over the world. 
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8. NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

Far more important are the forms of fascism presented by the most strong¬ 
ly developed country of capitalist Europe. After having lost the first world war 
and after being pressed down to entire powerlessness, Germany through fas¬ 
cism was enabled to prepare for a second, more formidable attempt at world 
power. 

In die post-war years of misery and humiliation the gradually assembling 
nationalist youth felt by instinct that its future depended on organization of 
power. Among die many competing organizations the National Socialist Party 
crystallized as the group with the greatest growing faculty, and afterwards 
absorbed the others. It prevailed by having an economic program, sharply 
anti-capitalist-hcnce denoted socialist-lit to attract the petty bourgeoisie, the 
farmers and part of the workers. Directed of course against capital such as 
these classes know it as their suppressor, the usury capital, the real estate banks, 
the big warehouses, especially againstjewish capital therefore. Its anti-Semitism 
expressed the feelings of these classes as well as of the academic circles who felt 
threatened by Jewish competition now that the republic had given equal civil 
rights. Its acute nationalism gave expression to the feelings of the entire bour¬ 
geoisie, by sharply protesting against Germany’s humiliation, by denouncing 
Versailles, and by die call to fight for new power, lor new national greatness. 
When then the great crisis of 1930 reduced the middle class masses to a panic 
fright, when these, through their millions of votes, made national socialism a 
powerful party, German big capital saw its chance. It gave money for an over¬ 
whelming propaganda dial soon beat the wavering liberal and socialist politi¬ 
cians out of the field, made national socialism the strongest party and its leader 
chief of the government. 

Unlike other parties in government its first provisions were to make sure 
that it never should loose its government power. By excluding the Communist 
Party as criminals from the Reichstag and affiliating the lesser nationalist 
groups it secured a majority to start with. All important government and police 
offices were filled by party members; the communist lighting groups were sup¬ 
pressed, the nationalist ones were privileged, ftotected by the authorities the 
latter, by deeds of violence, with impunity could spread so much terror that 
every idea of resistance was quelled in the people. The daily press first was 
muzzled, then gradually captured and “equalized" into organs of national 
socialism. Socialist and democratic spokesmen had to Ilec to other countries; 
the widely spread socialist and the not less hated pacifist literature was collect¬ 
ed in violent searches and solemnly burned. From the first days began the per¬ 
secutions of the Jews, that gradually became more cruel, and last proclaimed as 
their aim the extermination of the entire Jewish race. As a heavy steel armor 
the dictatorship of a resolute, well-organized minority closed around German 
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society, to enable German capital as a well-armored giant to take up again the 
fight lor world power. 

All political practice and all social ideas of national socialism have their 
basis in the character of its economic system. Its foundation is organization of 
capitalism. Such among the first adherents who insisted upon the old anti-cap¬ 
italist program were of course soon dismissed and destroyed. The new meas¬ 
ures of state control over capital were now explained as die formerly promised 
subjection and destruction of capitalist power. Government decrees restricted 
capital in its freedom of action. Central government offices controlled the sale 
of products as well as the procuring of raw materials. Government gave pre¬ 
scripts for the spending of profits, for the amount of dividends allowed, for the 
reserves to be made for new investments, and lor the share it required for its 
own purposes. That all these measures were not directed against capitalism 
itself, but only against the arbitrary' freedom of capital dispersed over numer¬ 
ous small holders, is shown by the fact that herein Government was continual¬ 
ly guided by the advice of big capitalists and bankers outside the party, as a 
more resolute sequel of what had been started already in collaboration with 
former less daring governments. It was an organization imposed by the condi¬ 
tion of German capitalism, the only means to restore it to power. 

Under capitalism capital is master; capital is money claiming the surplus 
value produced by labor. Labor is the basis of society, but money, gold, is its 
master. Political economy deals with capital and money as the directing powers 
of society. So it had been in Germany, as anywhere. But German capital was 
defeated, exhausted, ruined. It was not lost; it had maintained itself as master 
of the mines, the factories, of society, of labor. But the money had gone. The 
war reparations pressed as a heavy debt, and prevented rapid accumulation of 
new capital. German labor was tributary to the victors, and through them to 
America. Since America had secluded itself from the imports of goods it had to 
be laid in gold; gold disappeared from Europe and choked America, pushing 
both into a world crisis. 

The German “revolution" of 1S33-proudly called so by national social- 
ism-was the revolt of German against American capital, against the rule of 
gold, against the gold form of capital. It was the recognition that labor is the 
basis of capital, that capital is mastery over labor, and that, hence, gold is not 
necessary. The real conditions for capitalism, a numerous intelligent and skilled 
working class and a high stage of technics and science, were present. So it repu¬ 
diated die tribute, rejected the claims of foreign gold, and organized capitalist 
production on the basis of goods and labor. 'ITius, lor the use of internal prop 
aganda, always again it could speak of fight against capital and capitalism; for 
capital was money, was gold that reigned in America, in England, in France, as 
it had reigned formerly in Germany. The separating cleft, in this line of 
thought, gaped between the gambling and exploiting usurers and money capi- 
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talists on ihc one side, and the hard toiling workers and employers on the other 
side. 

Under free capitalism the surplus value growing everywhere out of pro¬ 
duction piles up in the banks, looks out for new profits, and is invested by its 
owner or by the bank in new or in existing enterprises. Since in Germany 
money was scarce State government had to provide die means for founding 
new necessary enterprises. That could be done only by seizing the profits of all 
enterprises for diis purpose, after allowance of a certain dividend for the share¬ 
holders. So it established itself as the central leader of economy. In die emer¬ 
gency of German capitalism the spending of capital could not be left to the will 
and whim of private capitalists, for luxury, for gambling or foreign investment. 
With strict economy all means must be used lor reconstruction of the economic 
system. Every enterprise now depends on the credit assigned by the State and 
stands under continuous control of the State. ’Hie State for this purpose has its 
economic oflices of experts, in which the leaders of the big enterprises and con¬ 
cerns by their advice are dominating. This means a complete domination of 
monopolist capital over die smaller capitalists in a system of planned economy. 
Conscious organization has replaced die automatism of gold. 

Germany, diough striving after autarchy, could not exist without importing 
raw materials from outside, paying for them, because it had no money, by 
exports of its own products. Hence commerce could not be left to the arbi 
trariness of private dealers, to the wish of the public for superfluous or foreign 
fancies. Wfien all sales shall serve the necessary reconstruction Government 
lias to supervise foreign commerce by rigid prescripts, or take it in its own 
hand. It controls and limits every transfer of money across the frontiers, even 
tourist travels; all drafts on foreign debtors must be delivered. The State itself 
takes up large-scale commerce, purchase as well as sale. The great difficulty of 
the old economic system, die transition of commodities into gold, die selling of 
the goods, the primary cause of so much faltering and crisis, is thereby auto¬ 
matically solved at the same time. The State, as universal dealer, is able in 
every purchase contract to stipulate that the same value of its product shall be 
bought, so that no money is needed. Or expressed in another way: in selling 
its goods it asks to be paid not in money but in kind, in other goods: German 
machines against Hungarian wheat or Roumanian oil Gold is eliminated from 
business by direct barter of goods. 

But now barter on a gigantic scale, of the produce and needs of entire coun¬ 
tries at once. Private dealers in die other countries seldom have such monopo¬ 
lies as are needed here; moreover such big transactions, especially of materials 
serviceable to war have political consequences. Hence the foreign governments 
have to step in. If they were not yet adapted to such economic functions they 
now adapt themselves; they take in hand the disposal over die products, and in 
their turn go to regulating commerce and industry. Thus State control in a big 
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country leads 10 state control in other countries. A new system of economy, the 
system of direct barter of goods, is introduced into international commerce. It 
is especially attractive to the rising countries that arc purveyors of raw materi¬ 
als. Tliey now get their machines and canons, without in Paris and London 
contracting heavy loans that would bring there into financial dependence. Thus 
German economic expansion is custing English and French capital from those 
countries; and it is accompanied by political expansion. With the new eco¬ 
nomic system die ruling classes there adopt the new political ideas, the fascist 
system of government, that increases their power at home and better lits then- 
needs than an imitation of parliamentarism. Politically they were drawn nearer 
to Germany. Thus what at first, according to old economic ideas, looked a par¬ 
alyzing weakness, the lack of gold, was now turned into a source of new force. 

German capitalism saw a new road opened towards resurrection and power. 
This could not but have an enormous influence upon the ideas and feelings of 
the bourgeoisie, especially upon the capitalist and intellectual youth. It had 
experienced the poverty and dejection in the post-war years, the desperation 
and impotence under the Weimar republic; now again it saw a future full of 
hope. When a class, from pressure and dependence, sees looming up a future 
of greatness with as yet unlimited possibilities, enthusiasm and energy are 
awakened; it clothes the coming work! with the garb of exalted ideologies 
inspiriting the minds. Thus national socialism speaks of its conquest of power 
as a grand social, political and spiritual revolution, far surpassing all previous 
ones, a revolution that ends capitalism, establishes socialism and community, 
one destined to renovate society for thousands of years. 

What really happened was only a structural change of capitalism, the tran¬ 
sition from free to planned capitalism. %t this change is important enough to 
be felt as the beginning of a new grand epoch. Human progress always con¬ 
sisted in the replacing of instinctive action, of chance and custom by deliberate 
planning. In teclwics science had already replaced tradition. Economy, howev¬ 
er, the social entirety of production, was left to the chance of personal guessing 
of unknown market conditions. Hence wasted labor, destructive competition, 
bankruptcy, crisis and unemployment. Planned economy tries to bring order, 
to regulate production according to the needs of consumption. The transition 
of free capitalism to capitalism directed by State-dictatorship means, funda¬ 
mentally, the end of the pitiless light of all against all, in which the weak were 
succumbing. It means that everybody will have his place assigned, an assured 
existence, and that unemployment, die scourge of the working class, disappears 
as a stupid spilling of valuable labor power. 

This new condition finds its spiritual expression in the slogan of communi¬ 
ty. In the old system everybody had to light for himself, only guided by ego¬ 
tism. Now that production is organized into a centrally directed unity, every¬ 
body knows that his work is part of the whole, that he is working for the 
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national community. Where loss of old liberty might evoke resentment as 
intense propaganda accentuates the service of the community as die high moral 
principle of the new world It is adequate to carry away especially young peo¬ 
ple into devoted adherence. Moreover the anti-capitalist fiction of die exclusion 
of the gold, by persistent propaganda is hammered into the minds as the new 
reign of labor. Community and labor find their common expression in the 
name socialism. 

This socialism is national socialism. Nationalism, the mightiest ideology of 
the bourgeoisie, sands over all other ideas as the master they liave to serve. 
The community is the nation, it comprises only the fellow people, labor is serv¬ 
ice of die own people. This b the new, die better socialism, entirely opposed to 
the international socialism of Jewish Marxism that by its doctrine of class war 
tore die national unity asunder. It iiad made the German people powerless; 
national socialism makes the national community a mighty unbreakable unity. 

For national socialist doctrine die nations are the entities constituting 
mankind. The nations have to Gglx lor their place on earth, dieir “living 
spacehistory shows an almost uninterrupted series of wars in which strong 
peoples exterminated, drove out or subjected the weaker ones. Thus it was and 
thus it will be. War is the natural condition of mankind, peace is nothing but 
preparation of future war. So the first duty of every people is to make itself 
powerful against others; it lias to choose between victor)’ or downfall. 
Internationalism and pacifism arc bloodless abstractions, yet dangerous 
because tliey arc sapping the strength of the people. 

The first aim of national socialism was to make a powerful unity of all 
German-speaking people. Through adversity of historical development it had 
been divided into a number of separate states, only incompletely united in 
Bismarck's former Reich-the Austrian part remaining an independent state- 
moreover mutilated by the victors of 1918. 'Hie call for national unity met with 
a wide response in the feelings, even of such isolated groups as the German set- 
ders in Transylvania or in America. In consequence of the interlacing of living 
sites of different races, as well as by economic connections, die principle of 
political unity of course encounters many difficulties. The German-speaking 
town of Danzig, was the natural harbor for the surrounding Polish hinterland. 
The Czcclio-Slovak State as a Slavonic protrusion separated the Northern and 
the Austrian Germans, and included on the inner slopes of the frontier ridges 
(Sudetcs) an industrious German population. Under capitalism such abnormal 
cases arc not solved by any fair principle of equable dealing, but by power 
against power. So they were the direct motives that gave rise to the present 
world war. 

From die first day preparauon for war was the leading thought of national 
socialism, the goal of all its measures. For this purpose industry was supervised 
and regulated by the State, for this purpose private profits and dividends were 
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cut down, lor this purpose the investment of capital and die founding of new 
enterprises was reserved to Government economic offices. All surplus value 
beyond a certain profit rate for the shareholders is taken by the State for its 
needs; these needs arc the supreme common interest of the entire bourgeoisie. 
In old capitalism the State had to procure money for its needs by taxation, 
sometimes by the cunning method of unfair indirect taxes; or, if by direct taxes, 
conceded grudgingly and under suspicious control by the propertier citizens, 
and considered as an unrighteous incursion upon their personal expenditure. 
Now this is all changed. The State by its own right takes what it wants direct¬ 
ly at the source, die chief part of the surplus value, and to the capitalist own¬ 
ers it leaves some remnant fixed at its own discretion. No more the State has to 
beg from the masters of die means of production; it is itself master now and 
they are the recipients. An enormous increase of financial power compared 
with other States; but indispensable for success in the world fight. And again 
national socialism in in this way shows off before die people’s masses as the 
power that curbs capital, by enforcing it to deliver the main part of its profit to 
the common weal, to the community. 

Moreover the State is direct master of production. In the old capitalism, 
when die State had with difficulty extorted money lor expenses from 
Parliament, or borrowed it under fat provisions from the bankers, it had to 
spend it on the monopolistic private arms industry. These concerns, interna¬ 
tionally connected, though they paraded as national firms, Krupp in Essen, 
Schneider in Le Creusot, Armstrong in England, not only took their big prof¬ 
its, but without conscientious scruples impartially supplied enemies and allies 
with the most perfect and newest inventions. It looked as if war were a puerile 
play of politicians to fatten some few armament capitalists. To national social¬ 
ism, however, war is die most serious affair, for which an unlimited part of the 
entire industrial apparatus can be used. Government decides what big portion 
of the total steel and chemical industry shall serve for armaments. It simply 
orders the factories to be built, it organizes science and technics to invent and 
try new and better weapons, it combines the functions of military officer, engi¬ 
neer, and inventor, and makes war science [Wfchrwisscnschaft] the object of spe¬ 
cial training. Armored cars, dive bombers, big submarines with ever more per 
feet installations, rapid torpedo boats, rockets, all of new construction, can be 
built in secret. No information reaches the enemy, no sensational daily press 
can publish any notice, no parliament members can ask information, no criti¬ 
cism has to be encountered. Thus the arms are heaped up during years of 
feverish war preparation till die moment of attack has arrived. 

In old capitalism war was a possibility, avoided as long as possible, or at 
least disclaimed, a war of defense mosdy on the part of the old satisfied Powers. 
The new upgrowing powers, aggressive because they have to conquer their 
share in the world, have a positive aim that strains the energy much more 
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intensely than does the negative aim of mere passive defense of existing condi¬ 
tions. They arc “dynamic"; in military tactics this character is represented in 
the irresistible impulse of the well prepared mass offensive. 

Thus German capitalism, by installing a national socialist government com¬ 
pletely dominating the entire economic life, provided itself with an incompara¬ 
ble war machine. The question may by posed, however, whether it did not 
shoot past die aim. In striving for power over the world, did it not lose its mas¬ 
tery at home? Could the German bourgeoisie still be called the ruling class? 

German state control is no state socialism. The State is not, as it is in 
Russia, owner of the means of production. In Russia the bureaucracy of State 
officials collectively owns the industrial apparatus; it is the ruling and exploit¬ 
ing class, appropriating die surplus value. In Germany there is a numerous 
bourgeoisie, directors of enterprises, free employers, officials, shareholders; 
they arc the owners of the means of production living on surplus value. But 
now the two functions of the shareholder are separated; die right of disposal is 
detached from ownership. Under big capitalism the right of disposal is the most 
important function of capitalist ownership; we see it in America in the holding 
companies. Then the owner in his character of exploiter only retains the func¬ 
tion of receiving part of the profits. In Germany Government took for itself the 
right of disposal, the right to manipulate with capital, to direct production, to 
increase die productivity and to distribute the profits. For the mass of die bour¬ 
geoisie there remained the detailed work of directing their enterprises and gam¬ 
bling with the shares. Since production and import both are determined by the 
State, private dividends could not be spent in another way other than by buy¬ 
ing industrial shares, i.c.. by returning the profits as new capital into State-con¬ 
trolled industry. 

Thus big capital retained power. Surely its expectation when it put nation¬ 
al socialism at die head of die State, of finding obedient servants, was disap¬ 
pointed; the old masters of industry and banks had to share their power with 
the new masters of the State, who not only partook in the directing but also in 
the pocketing. Big capital in Germany had not yet taken the American form of 
an unassailable property of some families; capable men of daring from any¬ 
where could rise to the leadership of big concerns. Now they had to share their 
leading power with other men of daring risen to power by way of politics and 
party fight. In the economic offices die leaders of big business meet with the 
political leaders in the common task of regulating production. The dividing line 
between private capitalists and State officials disappears in die coalescing of 
functions. Together they arc master of the State and of the means of produc¬ 
tion. 

With the deep changes in economic and political conditions a new- state of 
mind pervaded the German people. The mutual connection and dependence 
became stronger, gradations of value and rank were felt, the authority of lead- 
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ers, the obedience of the masses imposed themselves; consciousness of subor¬ 
dination in large entities accompanies planned economy. And above all, in die 
entire middle class there is a strained nationalism, a passionate will to light for 
world power. Though growing spontaneously out of the new conditions this 
new spirit was not left to develop freely; for in that case opposite ideas and 
forces would arise at die same time. It was die object of an intense one-sided 
propaganda. To make these feelings a spiritual force binding the entire nation 
into a lighting unity, they were fostered and developed by special means. 
Propaganda and education were made the task of a separate State department, 
endowed widi unlimited financial means. All usable forces of publicity, of sci¬ 
ence, literature and art were set to work systematically to cram the national 
socialist ideas into all die heads, with exclusion all deviating spiritual influ¬ 
ences. 

This implied a complete spiritual despotism. Whereas under former sys¬ 
tems of despotism the daily press was only muzzled or harassed by a stupid 
censorship, often outwitted by the wits of editors, now the entire press was 
annexed by the Party and provided with party members as editors. Tl»e 
national socialist State was not only master of die material life of man, it was 
also master of the spiritual life, by means of the Party. No books or writings 
expressing deviating opinions could be published; foreign publications were 
carefully controlled before being admitted. Secret printing of independent or 
opposite opinions was not only punished severely as capital crime, but also ren¬ 
dered difficult by State control of all materials. It is intellectual cowardice that 
shuns dispute on equal terms and dares to attack and insult the adversary only 
after he has been fettered and muzzled But it was efficient; the party press was 
able, without compensation, day by day to force upon the readers not only its 
doctrine but also its biased representation or misrepresentation of facts and 
happenings, or to omit tliem entirely. Notwidistanding all preconceived distrust 
of one-sided information, the ever repeated, never contradicted views, so well 
confirmed by the facts presented, must in die long run take hold of the minds. 
The more so as they were presented as part and result of an attractive doctrine, 
the ideology of community and labor: the end of selfishness and exploitation, 
the new reign of devotion to the people's weal, regulated work and prosperity 
for all, the common exertion for the greatness and die future of the nation, widi 
severe punishment of course for all its enemies. 

At the same time all verbal intercourse was strictly controlled. The party 
everywhere had its members and adherents, in the offices, in the shops, all 
inspired with the moral duty to denounce for punishment, as enemies of the 
community, all who expressed other opinions, ventured criticism, or spread 
rumors. Tims no opposition could form, except in the extreme secrecy of 
insignificant groups; everywhere a feeling of utter powerlessness prevailed. 
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Thus, compared with the ancient forms of despotic rule, modern capitalism 
showed an enormous progress of efficiency in the technics of suppression. 
Whether we take the English Tory Government in the beginning of the 19* 
century, that had no police force, or the Prussian absolutism of Russian 
Czarism in later times, with their primitive barbarous cruelty, they all present 
the spectacle of stupid helplessness, normal for a government living lar from 
the people. In the English courts editors and authors made a tough fight for 
reform and freedom of press, applauded by die people when they went to gaoL 
The Czarist gaolers often could not conceal their respect I'or the revolutionar¬ 
ies as representatives of superior culture. Repeatedly Prussian police, trapped 
by the better organization of the socialist workers, had to sulfcr exhibition as 
simpletons before the courts. 

Now that was all over. The new despotism was equipped with all the 
engines of the modem State. All force and energy that capitalism evokes is 
combined with the most thorough going tyranny that big capital needs in order 
to uphold its supremacy. No tribunal to do justice to the subject against the 
State. The judges arc Party members, agents of the State, dismissed if they are 
soft, bound to no statute book, administering justice after decrees from above. 
Law suits arc public only when needed for propaganda, to intimidate others; 
and then the papers bring only what the judge deems adequate. The police 
consist of strictly organized and disciplined ruffians provided with all weapons 
and methods to beat down the “Volksgenossen.'’ Secret police again were all 
powerful, were more capable that it was in olden limes. No law secured any¬ 
body from being put in gaol, for unlimited time, without trial. The concentra¬ 
tion camp, formerly invented as a war measure against guerrillas, now was 
installed as a iorm of mass-prison with hard labor, often accompanied by sys¬ 
tematic cruelties. No personal dignity was respected; it did not exist any more. 
Where petty bourgeois coarseness, turned into perverse abuse of unlimited 
power, was provided with all the inventiveness of modern capitalism, cruelty 
against the victims did not reach a pitch rivaling the worst barbarousness of 
former centuries. Cruelty as a rule is a consequence of fear, experienced in the 
past or felt for the future, thus betraying what is hidden in subconsciousness. 
But for the moment all adversaries were made powerless, silenced and intimi¬ 
dated. 

Spiritual tyranny was supplemented by incessant propaganda, especially 
adapted to the younger generation. The rulers know quite well that they can 
win over only very few of the older generation of workers who, grown up in 
the nobler ideas of Social Democracy, preserved these as a precious remem¬ 
brance. though bereft of practical use. #nly for the younger adults who expe¬ 
rienced Social Democracy in its decline, as ruling party, the propaganda could 
be effective. But it was the growing youth which it did itself educate and shape, 
that national socialism placed its hope as material for its new world. 
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It cannot surprise that it met with great success. As no party or group 
before it concerned itself with youth. National socialism appointed able leaders 
well versed in modem psychology, disposing of ample financial means, who, 
with entire devotion assembled and educated the youth in an all-embracing 
organisation. All the innate feelings of comradeship, of mutual aid, of attach¬ 
ment, of activity, of ambition coukl develop in young people. They were filled 
with the self-confidence of being an important part of die national community 
with an important task of their own. Not to win a good position for oneself, the 
highest ideal of the youngsters in capitalist society, but to serve and forward the 
national community. The boys had to feel future fighters, preparing for great 
deeds, not by learned studies but by vigour, pluck, fighting capacity and disci¬ 
pline. The girls had to prepare for die future of being heroic German mothers ; 
increase of population, as rapid as possible, was a condition for strength in the 
world light. 

With ardor the children imbibed the new teachings that far outweighed the 
spiritual inlluence of dicir parents and teachers. Against these they acted as fer¬ 
vent champions and spokesmen of the new creed, especially educated lor tluit 
task. Not simply to extend the propaganda into home and school, but still more 
to report to dieir new leaders home disputes and controversies. Hence to act as 
spies and dcnuciators of their own parents, who under die threat of severe pun- 
isluncnt had to abstain from any attempt to educate their children in their own 
spirit. The children belonged to the State, not to the parents. Thus I'or the 
future war an army of missions was prepared unrivaled lor enthusiasm and 
devotion. Such an education implies careful protection against any opposite 
influence that could evoke doubts, uncertainties and inner conflicts. Doubts 
and inner conflicts, to be sure, produce strong characters, independent 
thinkers; but lor such national socialism had no use. What it needed, and what 
it tried to rear by one-sided teaching of the one sole truth, was blind bith and, 
based thereon, fanatical devotion, expedient lor irresistible assault. 

The strength of national socialism lay in its organization of the material pro¬ 
duction, of physical forces. Its weakness by in its attempt to unilormize the 
mentalities, the intellectual forces, in both cases by brutal constraint. Most of 
its adherents and spokesmen came from the lower middle class, rough, igno¬ 
rant, narrow-minded, desirous to win a higher position, full of prejudices, eas¬ 
ily addicted to brutality. They came to power not through intellectual but 
through physical and organizational superiority, by daring and combativencss. 
They imposed their spirit of violence upon the dominated intellectuals and 
workers. Thus respect for brute strength, contempt lor science and knowledge 
was bred in the upgrowing generation; for the ambitious, instead of painful 
patient study, an easier way to high positions led through party service that 
demanded no knowledge but only sturdy drilling, physical training, rough 
force and discipline. 
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German big capitalism, however, cannot develop without science is die 
basis d technical progress, and without an intellectual class with important 
functions, economic and social. Furthering and encouragement of science is a 
life interest for capital. Its new political system brought it into contradiction not 
only with humanity and culture, but also with its own spiritual basis. To 
uphold its dominance it suffered to decay what constituted its force and justifi¬ 
cation. This will avenge itself when in the contest of capitalisms lor world 
power die highest perfection in technics is imperative, and its neglect cannot be 
made good by physical constraint. The great scientific and technical capacities 
of the Genian people, of its engineers, its scientists, its workers, who brought 
it to the front of industrial progress, were chained to die war chariot of big cap 
italism and, enhancing its fighting strength, were wasted and spoilt in this 
bondage. 

National socialism, moreover, tried to impose its very theory upon science, 
in giving to nationalism the dieoretical expression of the racial doctrine. Always 
German nationalism had taken the form of worship of the ancient Teutons 
whose virtues as a mirror for the elfeminate Romans had been exalted by 
Tacitus. German authors had exposed lire theory of the “Nordic" race, superi¬ 
or to other races and destined to dominate them, and nowadays represented by 
the Germans and some adjacent peoples. This theory was then blended with 
and-semitism. The special capacities of thejews lor commerce and money deal¬ 
ing, for medicine and jurisprudence lad. half a century ago already, aroused 
strong anti Semitic feelings among the petty bourgeoisie and in academic cir¬ 
cles. Neither among the great bourgeoisie, that by its mastery of the industrial 
surplus value was any fear of Jewish finance, nor among the working class had 
they any importance. Anti-semitism was a sendment of the lower middle class; 
but most adherents of national socialism came from these very circles. Jewish 
immigration from the East after the first world war, introducing its primitive 
trade methods of barter, and the appointing of Jews in poliucal offices in the 
Weimar republic intensified the hatred and made anti semitism the main creed 
of the most influential new leaders. 

Thus racial theory became the central doctrine of national socialism. Real 
Germans were not all die German-speaking inlubitants of Cermany, but only 
the “Aryans"-the same held good for surrounding peoples as the 
Scandinavians and the Dutch; the English were too much corrupted already by 
capitalism. The non Aryan coliabitants, thejews, had no rights; the allowance 
to settle they misused by assembling capital and by robbing and insolently sup 
pressing the Aryans. So dtey were expropriated and the persecutions gradual¬ 
ly increased to rough abuse and deliberate extermination. 

National socialism by means of its political power forced this racial theory 
upon science. It appointed die spokesmen of die doctrine as university profes¬ 
sors, and profusely procured funds for publishing books and periodicals for its 
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vindication. That the amount of scientific truth in it is extremely meagre could 
be no hindrance. Capitalism in power always elevates to ollicial science the 
doctrines that serve its purposes; they dominate the universities everywhere: 
but criticism and opposite opinions have the possibility to express themselves, 
albeit not from official chairs. Under national socialism, however, all critical 
discussion of the official doctrine was made impossible. 

Still more grotesque was the extension of the racial theory to physics. In 
physics Einsteins theory of relativity was considered by almost the entirety of 
physicists as a most important progress of science, basis of numerous new 
developments. But Einstein was a jew, and so anti semitism took a stand 
against diis theory. When national socialism came to power die Jewish profes¬ 
sors, men of world fame often, were dismissed and expelled; the anti Semitic 
opponents of relativity were hailed as the genial spokesmen of "German 
physics,” the expression of sound and simple Aryan intelligence, against 
"Jewish physics,” consisting in crooked theories contrived by Talmudian dis¬ 
tortion of thought. It is easily seen that that “sound Aryan intelligence" is noth¬ 
ing but the simple-mindedness of petty burlier thought inaccessible to the 
deeper abstractions of modern science. 

In the light of German capitalism for world power anti semitism was not 
needed, was rather a disadvantage. But it had no choice. Since the bourgeoisie 
had not dared to join the people’s light, 1848, to win domination, it had to sur¬ 
render to the lead of other classes. First of the landed aristocracy with the 
Kaiser, who, by their stupid diplomacy, were responsible for the defeat in the 
first world war. Now of the petty burgher party and its leaders, who made diis 
fad the basis of a policy that by evoking scorn and intense hatred all over the 
world, prepared for a new defeat. 

From the beginning national socialism gave special attention to the farmers. 
The platform of any petty burgher party spoke of ridding the farmers from 
exploitation by mortgage and banking capital. Moreover, for die impending 
war it was imperative tliat Germany should feed itself and have sufficient raw 
materials. So an organization of agriculture, as essential part of die wholesale 
organization of production, was necessary. It was expressed in the nationalist 
socialist ideology of the farmer class, inseparably united with die soil, pre¬ 
servers of the racial strength of die forebears, the *ue "nobility of blood and 
soil." It had to be protected against the dissolving influences of capitalism and 
competition, and connected into die whole of planned production. Conforming 
to the reactionary forms of thought of the Nazi system was done by reviving 
mediaeval customs and forms of bondage abolished by the French revolution. 

Thus mortgage was forbidden; the farmer was not allowed to invest foreign 
capital for ameliorations. If he wanted money for his farm he could go to the 
State offices, and thus his dependence on the State increased. In his farming he 
was subjected to a number of prescripts restricting his liberty. In the first place 
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as to the products he had to cultivate; since agriculture had to feed the entire 
people, a difficult problem with the dense population, and still more so in war 
time, an exact fixation of needs and proceeds was necessary. 'Die sale, too, was 
organized. The products had to be delivered to purchase offices, at prices fixed 
from above, or to agents visiting the farms. Theirs was the all-important task 
and duty: the feeding of the national community. This truth, however, they had 
to swallow in the form of complete subjection to Government measures some¬ 
times even amounting to direct seizure of the crops. Thus the farmers, former¬ 
ly free in, for better or worse, fighting their way through the vicissitudes of cap¬ 
italism, were turned into serfs of the State. To meet the emergencies of big cap¬ 
italism, mediaeval conditions, under flattering names, were restored for the 
fanners. 

To the workers no less attention, though of a different kind, was given. For 
die great aim ctf conquering world power the internationally minded working 
class, fighting capitalism, splitting national unity, had first to be made power 
less. So the first work of die revolution of 1933 was to destroy the social dem¬ 
ocratic and the communist parties, to imprison or banish their leaders, to sup¬ 
press their papers, to bum their books and to transform the trade unions into 
national socialist organizations. Labor was organized not by the workers and 
for the workers, but by capital and for capital, through its new governing 
agents. The “labor-front,' directed by State-appointed leaders, took the place of 
the unions where, formally at least, the workers themselves were master. Its 
task was not to fight the employers for improvement of working conditions, but 
the promotion of production. In the productive community, the factory, the 
employer was the leader and must be obeyed, unconditionally. The nationalist 
socialist leaders of the labor-front, often former officials of the unions, treated 
with the employer and brought forward complaints; but the latter decided. 

It was not the intention of national socialism to make the workers helpless 
victims of employers’ arbitrariness; the latter also had to obey the higher dic¬ 
tators. Moreover, for its great aim, the world fight, national socialism needs the 
goodwill, the devoted collaboration of all, as soldiers and as workers; so 
besides incessant propaganda, good treatment as far as possible, was servicea¬ 
ble. Where heavy exertions and extreme hardships were demanded from them 
the reward was praise of their performance of duty. Should they be cross and 
unwilling, hard constraint would make it clear that they were powerless. Free 
choice of their master has no sense any longer, since everywhere the real mas¬ 
ter is the same; the workers are transposed from one shop to another at the 
command from above. Under national socialism the workers were turned into 
bondsmen of State and capital. 

How could it happen that a working class, appearing so powerful as the 
German one in the high tide of social democracy, almost ready to conquer the 
world, did fall into such utter impotence. Even to those who recognized the 
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decline and inner degeneration of socialism, its easy surrender in 1933, with¬ 
out any Gght, and the complete destruction of its imposing structure came as a 
surprise. In a certain way, however, national socialism may be said to be the 
regular descendant of social democracy. National socialism could rise to such 
power only on the shoulders of the previous workers’ movement. By closer 
examination of the inner connection of tilings we can see tliat not only com¬ 
munism, by its example of State-dictatorship, but also social democracy had 
prepared the way for national socialism. The slogans, the aims, the methods 
contrived by social democracy, for the workers, were taken over and applied by 
national socialism, for capital 

First the idea of State socialism, consciously planned organization of the 
entire production by the centralized power of die State. Of course the demo¬ 
cratic State was meant, organ of the working people. But intentions do not 
count against the power of reality. A body that is master of production is mas¬ 
ter of society, master of the producers, notwithstanding all paragraphs trying to 
make it a subordinate organ, and needs develops into a ruling class or group. 

Secondly, in social democracy a leading bureaucracy already before the first 
world war was acquiring mastery over the workers, consciously aspiring at it 
and defending it as the normal social condition. Boubtless, those leaders just 
as well would have developed into agents of big capital; for ordinary times they 
would have served well, but lor leaders in world war they were too soft. The 
"Leader-principle” was not invented by national socialism; it developed in 
social democracy hidden under democratic appearances. National socialism 
proclaimed it openly as the new basis of social relations and drew all its conse¬ 
quences. 

Moreover, much of the program of social democracy was realized by nation¬ 
al socialism; and that-an irony of history-especially such aims as had been 
criticized as most repulsive by the middle class of old. To bring order in the 
chaos of capitalist production by planned regulation always had been pro¬ 
claimed an impassibility and denounced as an unbearable despotism. Now die 
State accomplished this organization to a great extent, thus making the task for 
a workers’ revolution considerably easier. How often the intention of social 
democracy to replace the automatism of market and shop by a consciously 
organized distribution has been ridiculed and abhorred: everyone equally 
apportioned for normalized wants, fed and clothed by the State, all alike mere 
specimens. National socialism went far in die realization of this bogus. But 
what was meant in the socialist program as organized abundance is introduced 
here as organized want and hunger, as the utmost restriction of all life necessi¬ 
ties in order that as much of productive force as possible remains for war mate¬ 
rials. Thus the socialism the workers got was parody rather than realization; 
what in social democratic ideas bore the character of richness, progress and 
freedom, found its caricature in dearth, reaction and suppression. 
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The chief blame on socialism was the omnipotence of the State, compared 
with the personal freedom in capitalist society. This freedom, to be sure, often 
was no more than an ambiguous form, but it was something. National social¬ 
ism took away even this semblance of liberty. A system of compulsion, liarder 
than any slanderer ventured to impute to socialism, was imposed upon 
mankind by capitalism in its power and emergency. So it liad to disappear; 
without liberty man cannot live. Liberty, truly, is only a collective name for dif¬ 
ferent forms and degrees of bondage. Man by his bodily needs depends on 
nature; this is the basis of all dependencies. If life is not possible but byrestrain¬ 
ing of the free impulses they must be restrained If productive labor can only 
be secured by submission under a commanding power, then command and sub¬ 
mission are a necessity. Now, however, they arc a necessity only for the suc¬ 
cumbing capitalism. To uphold exploitation it imposes upon mankind a system 
of hard cons*aint, that for production itself, for the life of man, is not required. 
If a fascist system, instead of being shattered in world war were able to stabi¬ 
lise in lasting peace, a system of organised production providing as it pretend¬ 
ed an abundance of all life necessities, even then it could not have lasted. Then 
by necessity it would perish through the inner contradiction of freeing mankind 
from the constraint of its needs and of yet trying to keep it in social da very. 
Then the fight for freedom, as the only desire left, would be taken up with irre¬ 
sistible force. 

The workers cannot foster the easy illusion tliat with a defeat in world war 
the role of national socialism is played out. The epoch of big capitalism is rife 
with its principles and instigations. The old world does not come back. 
Governments, even those styled democratic, will be compelled to interfere with 
production ever more. As long as capital lias power and lias fear, despotic meth¬ 
ods of government will arise as formidable enemies of the working class. Not 
always in the open form of violent middle class or military dictatorships; they 
may also take the appearance of labor governments, proceeding from labor 
fights, perliaps even in the disguise or under the contradictory name of coun¬ 
cil governments. So a consideration, on broad lines, of their place and role in 
the development of society does not seem superfluous. A comparison with tlie 
rise ot another new class, formerly the middle class, may offer an analogy, 
uncertain though, and surely to be used with caution, and with the reserve that 
now the pace of social evolution is much quicker, but has to go farther and 
deeper, than it was in former centuries. 

The rise of the bourgeoisie took place in steps of gradually growing power. 
From the powerless burgesses of the early middle ages they lead to the mer¬ 
chants and guilds ruling their own towns, fighting tlie nobility and even van¬ 
quishing the knight armies in the open field; an essential element in tlie medi¬ 
aeval world, yet only islands in an ocean of agrarian power. By means of tlie 
money over of the burghers the kings rise as masters above the other feudal 
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powers, and institute centralized governments in their kingdoms. Their abso¬ 
lutism often is spoken of as a state of equilibrium, when the nobility was no 
longer, the bourgeoisie not yet strong enough lor mastery; so a third power, 
protecting the privileges of the one and the trade of the other class, leaning 
upon them both, could rule both. Until, after new growth of trade and indus¬ 
try, the bourgeoisie is so much strengthened as to overthrow this rule and 
establish itself master of society. 

The rise of the working class in the 19th century was die rise of a power¬ 
less, exploited, miserable mass into a class with acknowledged rights and with 
organizations to defend them. Their unions and their political parties may be 
compared somehow with the guilds and the town governments of the burgess¬ 
es, an essential element in the all-powerful capitalist world. Whereas, however, 
the burghers could build up their money power separately, leaving the nobility 
with its landed property alone, the workers now. to build up their economic 
power, liave to take the means of production from the capitalists, so that imme¬ 
diate figlu cannot be avoided. Just as then in the further rise the old institu¬ 
tions, the independent town governments were destroyed and the burghers sub¬ 
jected by the biggest of the f'cudals, the princes, masters of the lesser aristocra¬ 
cy, so now the old organization of labor, unions and parties, arc destroyed or 
subjected by big capitalism, dius clearing the way for more modern forms of 
fight. So there is a certain analogy between former absolutism and new dicta¬ 
torship, a third power above die contending classes. Though we cannot yet 
speak of their equilibrium, we see dial die new rulers appeal to labor as die 
basis of their system. It is conceivable dial in a liigher stage of the power of 
labor, camouflaged dictatorships may come up founded upon the support of 
labor, transient attempts to keep the workers in submission before their final 
victory. 

Historical analogy may also be useful to show that development does not 
necessarily go along exactly the same lines everywhere. Later middle class mas¬ 
tery in Holland and England, by a fight against absolutistic attempts, developed 
out of the mediaeval urban privileges, without liaving lived under absolutism. 
In the same way now it might be that, whereas in some countries fascist dicta¬ 
torships arise, in other countries the conditions arc lacking. Then forms and 
conditions of the workers’ fight will also be different. It is not well imaginable 
that in countries where personal liberty is firmly rooted in all classes, such as 
England and America, complete slavery could be established, though single 
measures of fascist character arc possible. Capitalist domination there is found¬ 
ed on finer, more spiritual elements of power, more efficient than rough vio¬ 
lence. Then the power of die workers for a long time will remain poor and 
unconscious; practical necessities will enforce partial steps in the direction of 
council organization, rather than a great revolutionary fight over fundamentals. 
The growth of clear consciousness of class and the organization of production 
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are a far more extensive and laborious task, when the mind is filled with mid¬ 
dle class ideas and when society is lull of unorganized small trade. 

In countries with strong fascist dictatorship, on the other hand, the heavi¬ 
est part of the workers’ task is the direct light to overthrow it. There dictator¬ 
ship has gone far already in clearing away small trade with its feelings of inde¬ 
pendence, as well as middle class ideas. The mind is bent already on organiza¬ 
tion of industry, the idea of community is present, though practice is a sham. 
The hard pressure forcing all into the same harness of servitude, regulating 
production, rationing consumption, uniforming life, evoke resentment and 
exasperation, only to be kept down by harder suppression. Because all physi¬ 
cal power and an enormous spiritual power lie in the hands of the rulers, the 
fight demands from the workers the highest degree of devotion and courage, of 
clear insight and unity. The same holds good if capitalism should succeed in 
establishing one supreme dominating power over the entire earth. 

The object of national socialist dictatorship, however, the conquest of world 
power, makes it probable that it will be destroyed in the war it unloosened. 
Then it will leave Europe ruined and devastated, chaotic and impoverished, the 
production apparatus adapted to war implements, entirely worn away, soil and 
man power exhausted, raw materials lacking, towns and factories in ruins, the 
economic resources of the continent squandered and annihilated. Then, unlike 
in the Germany of 1918, political power will not automatically fall into the 
hands of the working class; the victorious powers will not allow it; all their 
forces now will serve to keep it down. Whilst at the same time new rulers and 
leaders present themselves with promises and programs of a new and better 
order, and the allied armies are liberating the European continent for the 
exploitation by American capitalism. Then, in this economic, social and spiri¬ 
tual chaos it will fall to the workers to find ways for organizing themselves on 
class lines, ways lor clearing up their ideas and purposes, ways for first 
attempts in reconstructing production. Wherever a nucleus of organization, of 
light, of production is growing, wherever wide embracing coimections are tied, 
wherever minds are struggling for clear ideas, there foundations are laid and a 
start is made for the future. With partial successes won in devoted light, 
through strong unity and insight progressing by gradual steps, the workers 
must build their new society. 

It is not possible as yet to foresee die coming forms of social strife and activ¬ 
ity in the different countries. But we may say for certain that, once they under¬ 
stand it, the consciousness of their great task as a bright star will guide the 
workers through all the difficulties on their path. And that die certainty that by 
their work and light they build up die power and unity of the working class, 
the brotherhood of mankind, will elate their hearts and brighten their minds. 
And that the light will not end until working mankind has won complete free¬ 
dom. 





IV. The War 


1. JAPANESE IMPERIALISM 

The preceding chapters were composed in the first years of die war, 
1941-1942, a summary of what past times of struggle provided in useful infor¬ 
mation for the working class, an instrument helpful in «heir further fight for 
freedom. Now, 1944, the war, begun as an attempt of German capital to wrench 
world power from the English bourgeoisie, has extended over the entire world. 
All the strains created by the growth of capitalism in different continents, all the 
antagonisms between new rising and old powerful bourgeoisies, all the conflicts 
and excitations in near and far away countries have coalesced and exploded in 
this truly world war. And every day shows how much deeper, more tremen¬ 
dous and more thorough than in any former war its effects will be, in America 
and Asia, as well as in Europe. Mankind in its entirety is involved, and the neu¬ 
trals, too, experience its consequences. Every nation is implicated in the fate of 
every other nation, however remote. This war is one of the last convulsions in 
the irresistible process of unification of mankind; the class fight that will evolve 
from the war will make this unity into a self-directing community. 

Besides Europe, its first scene, Eastern Asia has become a second, no less 
important, center of the war. In China war withjapan was already going on for 
some years when, by the outbreak of the war between America and Japan, it 
was included as a subordinate part in the world fight. This struggle in East Asia 
will have the same importance for the world’s course as the fight in Europe. 
Hence its origins, as well as its tendencies, must be considered here somewhat 
more attentively. 

The dense populations thronged together in the fertile plains of East and 
South Asia and the adjacent islands have long resisted the invasion of capital¬ 
ism. With their number of nearly a thousand millions they constituted almost 
the half of mankind. Hence, as long as they remain in the condition of small 
agriculture and small handicraft, capitalism cannot be said to occupy the world, 
capitalism is not yet at the end of its task and its growth. The old powerful 
monarchies stiffened in their first contact with the rising capitalism of the 16 lh 
and 17 th centuries, they kept off its intrusion and shut out its dissolving effects. 
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Whereas in India and the Indian islands commercial capital could gradually 
establish its sway, China and Japan could maintain dicmsclvcs as strong mili¬ 
tary powers during some centuries. In the 19 th century the military power of 
modern capitalism broke the resistance. The development of capitalism, First in 
Japan, now in China, was the origin, is the content and will be the outcome of 
the present world war. 

In the 17 ,h , 18 ,h . and die first half of the 19 lh century Japan was a 
feudal-absolutist state separated from the outer world by strict prohibitional 
laws. It was governed by some hundred small princes [daimyosj, each lord over 
his own realm, but all strictly subjected under the sway of the Shogun in the 
capital, formally the military chief for the nominal emperor, the Mikado in 
Kyoto, but practically the real ruler. The Shoguns, whose office was hereditary 
in the 'lokugawa family, retained the daimyos in submission and kept internal 
peace during two and a half centuries. A strict feudal organization of four 
orders in society was maintained; but in the long run it could not prevent an 
inner development. 

The basis of society was small farming, on lots mostly of only one or some 
few acres. Legally half the product had to be delivered to the prince, in kind 
(mostly rice), but often more was taken from the farmers. Above them stood 
the ruling and exploiting class of warriors, the samurai, forming the uppermost 
order ranged in a number of ranks, from the princes down to the common sol 
diets. They constituted the nobility, though their lowest most numerous ranks 
had only a small rice-income; they were a kind of knights, living around the 
castles of their lords. Since through the cessation of the internal wars of old 
their special office, fighting, was no longer needed, they had turned into a pure¬ 
ly parasitic class, living in idleness or occupying themselves with literature and 
art-they were the producers of die famous Japanese art, afterwards so much 
admired in Europe. But they had the right to slay everyone of the lower orders 
they came across without being punished. Below the second order, the farmers, 
stood the lowest orders, the artisans and the merchants, who worked for the 
samurai, their patrons and customers; they earned money and gradually out of 
them arose a first species of bourgeoisie. 

The basis of the system was heavy exploitation of the farmers; Japanese 
authors said the policy of the government consisted in leaving to the farmers 
so much that they neither could die nor live. They were kept in absolute igno¬ 
rance, they were bound to the soil, which they could not sell, all ease of life was 
denied to diem. They were slaves of the State; the)’ were looked upon as 
machinery for production of the rice the ruling class needed. Sometimes the 
famished peasants rose in local revolt and obtained some redress, because the 
inept soldiers did not dare to oppose them. But hunger and misery remained 
the prevailing conditions. 
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Still, although the laws meant to establish a petrified immutability, condi¬ 
tions gradually changed. The extension of craft and commerce, the increase of 
the production of commodities, brought luxury into the towns. The ruling 
nobility, to satisfy their new needs, had to borrow money and became debtors 
of the merchant class, the highest daimyos, as well as the common soldiers. The 
latter, reduced to poverty, sometimes, notwithstanding the prohibition, escaped 
into other professions. In the 19 th century their growing discontent crystallized 
into a systematic hostility to the system of government. Because they formed 
the most intellectual class and were influenced by some European ideas trick¬ 
ling through the narrow chink of Dutch commerce at Deshima, they were able 
to formulate their opposition in the nationalist program of “respect for the 
Emperor" as a symbol of national unity. So there were forces for change from 
feudal absolutism in the direction of capitalism; but they would have been too 
weak for a revolution, had not the big push from aggressive Western capitalism 
come to enforce admission. 

In its first rise already, in the discovery of the entire earth in the 16 th cen¬ 
tury, capitalism had knocked at the gates of Japan; it kindled wars between the 
feudal lords and princes; the spreading of Christendom over against Buddhism 
was an expression of the paralyzing disruption of the empire. A couple of con¬ 
secutive strong Shoguns averted the danger l»v subjecting the rebellious lords 
to their centralized power; the foreigners were driven out, and with a booming 
blow-prohibition and extermination of Christendom-the gate was closed for 
two centuries and a half. Then modern capitalism in its world conquest again 
knocked at the gate, and with its guns forced it open. American and Russian 
men-of-war came in 1853, others followed, treaties for commerce were made 
with the Western powers. And now the old worm-eaten system of government 
broke down, the Shogunate disappeared, clans hostile to it got the upper hand, 
and through the “restoration" of 1868 established a strongly united state under 
the government of the Mikado. 

This meant the introduction of capitalism. First thejuridical basis for a mid¬ 
dle-class society was laid: the four orders were abolished and all inhabitants 
became free citizens with equal rights. Freedom of trade, of living and travel, 
private property, also of the land, that could be bought and sold now. were 
established. Instead of the tiller of the soil paying half the product in kind, land 
taxes in money were laid upon the owner. The samurai lost their feudal privi¬ 
leges, and instead got an amount of money to buy a lot of land or to start a 
business; as artisans and employers they formed part of the rising bourgeoisie. 
The state officials, the army and naval officers, the intellectuals in the new soci¬ 
ety chiefly came from this samurai class. The upper ranks remained in power; 
part of the feudal princes now formed the Secret Council, which, behind the 
scenes directed government; their retainers, still linked together by the old clan 
ties, became cabinet ministers, generals, party chiefs and influential politicians. 
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So in Japan things were different from Europe. Capitalism did not come 
because a rising bourgeoisie vanquished the feudal class in a revolutionary 
struggle, but because a feudal class transformed itself into a bourgeoisie, cer¬ 
tainly a performance worthy of respect. Thus it is easily understood that also 
under capitalism the feudal spirit, with its prejudices of ranks, its overbearing 
haughtiness, its servile respect to the emperor, persisted in the Japanese ruling 
class, 'llie middle-class spirit of European capitalism was entirely lacking; 
Germany, that most resembles it. differs from Japan by the diversity there 
between the land owning nobility and the middle-class industrialists. Not till 
some dozens of years later a constitution was made, after the German model, 
with a parliament without power over the administration and the budget. Civil 
rights hardly existed, even on paper; government and officials had absolute 
power over the people. The peasants remained the deeply subjected, heavily 
exploited mass of starvelings; the substitution of capitalist for feudal pressure 
meant that they had to pay a lot of money in taxes or rent, that their land came 
into the hands of big landowners, that they could be evicted by withdrawal of 
the lease, that instead of the former known misery there came unforeseen ruin 
through unknown influences of market and prices. Rrasant revolts were numer¬ 
ous after the first years of the Restoration. 

Capitalism was introduced from above. Capable young men were sent to 
Europe to study science and technics. The government erected factories, in the 
first place armament works and shipyards; for military strength against the 
other powers was most urgent. Then railways and ships were built, coal mines 
constructed, afterwards the textile industry developed, chiefly silk and cotton, 
banks were founded. Private business was encouraged by subsidies, and state 
industries were turned over to private hands. In this way the government spent 
much money, got partly by taxes, partly by borrowing, or by the issue of paper 
money, which rockctted prices. This policy was continued later on; capital was 
fattened by government subsidies, especially navigation, with its ensuing artifi¬ 
cial prosperity. The system often developed into sheer corruption; the 
new-made capitalist class, through die absence of inherited business maxims in 
its dealings, exhibited a brazen lack of ordinary honesty; plundering public- 
funds for personal enrichment is considered a common affair. Even die liighest 
officials and politicians take part in big enterprises and procure orders for them 
by means of political influence. 

Large numbers of impoverished peasants flowed into the towns, to die fac¬ 
tories, where a heavily exploited proletariat, almost without rights, accumulat¬ 
ed in the slums, ravished through low wages (half a yen per day), long hours 
(14-16 hours), and child labor. State officials in the lower ranks, even intellec¬ 
tuals, engineers, marine officers are paid far lower wages than in Europe. The 
working classes in the country, as well as in tile towns, lived in a state of hope¬ 
less misery, of squalor and despair, surpassing the worst conditions in Europe 
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of olden limes. In die textile industry there is a regular slave system; the farm¬ 
ers sell their daughters for a number of years to die factories, where diey live 
intern under the most horrible unhygienic conditions; and after die contract 
expires they return in part only to their villages, bringing with them tubercu¬ 
losis. Thus, Japanese production was cheap, and dirough the low prices of its 
trash could outbid Western products on the Asiatic market. On the basis of 
highly developed machine technics-complemented by extensive primitive 
home industry and the low standard of life of the workers-capitalist industry 
and commerce shot up powerfully; every ten years import and export were 
doubled. Though it did not equal America, England and Germany, it rose 
above most other countries. The number of industrial workers reached two 
millions in 1929; agriculture occupied less than half the population already. 
The workers lived in a state of partial slavery; only in machine industry and 
among the sailors was there a bit of organization. Strikes broke out, but were 
forcibly beaten down. Socialist and communist ideas, naturally finding their 
way under such conditions, were persecuted and exterminated ferociously. 
This fitted entirely in the system of police arbitrariness, of lack of personal 
rights, of brutal cruelty and lawless violence against their own, as well as 
against subjected alien people, wliich showed already the cliaracter of later las 
cism. 

Imperialism, d»e big-capitaiist politics of conquest, Itad no need to develop 
gradually here; from the first it belongs to the policy of introduction of capi¬ 
talism from above. From tlxr beginning militarism was the cliief aim and ideal 
of the new system, first as a means of defense against the white powers, then 
as a means of conquest of markets and sources of raw materials. All the old 
fighting instincts, traditions of discipline and impulses of oppression of the for¬ 
mer samurai class could exhibit themselves and revive in the military spirit of 
exalted nationalism. First by defeating in 1895 the mouldy Chinese power and 
conquering Korea and Formosa, it took its place among the big powers. Then 
its victory over the equally mouldy power of Russian Czarism in 1904, opened 
the way into the inner Asiatic realms. Now the Japanese rulers grew cockier 
and began to speak of Japan's world mission to lead East Asia and to free Asia 
entirely from the white domination. 

This policy of conquest is often defended with the argument that the rapid 
increase of the population-a doubling in 35 years-tliat cannot find a sufficient 
living on the small lots of tillable soil in these mountainous islands, compels 
emigration or the increase of industrial labor for which markets and raw mate¬ 
rial must be available. Everywhere the rise of capitalism, with its abolition of 
old bonds and its increasing possibilities for living has brought about a rapid 
increase of population. Here, on the reverse, this consequence, considered as a 
natural phenomenon, is used as an argument lor conquest and subjugation of 
other peoples. The real reason, however, of this policy of conquest, first of 
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Manchuria, then of the northern provinces of China, consists in japan’s lack of 
iron ore. All industrial and military power nowadays is based upon the dispos 
al over iron and steel; hence Japan wants the rich mineral deposits of Jehol and 
Shansi. At the same time Japanese capital invaded China and set up factories, 
chiefly cotton mills, in Shanghai and other towns. And dicrc a vision loomed 
of a future of greatness and power: to make of these 400 millions firsdy cus¬ 
tomers of its industry, and then to exploit them as workers. So it was necessary 
to become the political master and leader of China. And most experts in 
Eastern affairs did not doubt that Japan, with its military power, its big indus¬ 
try. its proud self-reliance, would succeed in dominating the impotent and 
divided Chinese empire. 

But here thejapanese rulers met with a heavy reverse. First with the unex 
peeled tenacious resistance of the Chinese people, and then with a mightier 
opponent. Mastery over the markets and the future development of China is a 
life issue for American capitalism in its present state of development. 
Notwithstanding die most careful and extensive preparations Japan cannot 
match the colossal industrial resources of America, once they are transformed 
into military potency. So its ruling class will succumb. When the military power 
of Japan will be destroyed and its arrogant capitalist barons have been beaten 
down, then for the Grst time thejapanese people will be freed from the feudal 
forms of oppression. 

For Japan this will be the dawn of a new era. Whether the victorious allies 
enforce a more modern form of government, or with the collapse of the sup¬ 
pressing power of a revolution of the peasants and the workers breaks out, in 
every case the barbarous backwardness in living standards and in ideas will 
have lost its basis. Of course, capitalism does not disappear then; that will take 
a good deal yet of internal and world fight But the exploitation will assume 
more modern forms. Then thejapanese working class will be able, on the same 
footing as their American and European class-fellows, to take part in the gen¬ 
eral fight for freedom. 


2. THE RISE OF CHINA 

China belongs to those densely populated fertile plains watered by great 
rivers, where the necessity of a central regulation of the water for irrigation and 
f or protection by dykes, in the earliest time already produced unification under 
a central government. It remained so for thousands of years. Under a strong 
and careful government the land rendered rich produce. But under a weak gov¬ 
ernment, when the officials neglected their duties, when governors and princes 
made civil war, the dykes and canals fell into decay, the silted rivers overflowed 
the fields, famine and robbers ravished the people, and “the wrath of heaven” 
lay on the land. The population consisted chiefly of hard toiling peasants, care- 
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fully tilling their small lots. Through the primitive technics and the lack of cat¬ 
tle lor ploughing, with the hardest labor during long days they could produce 
hardly more a than a bare existence. The slight surplus produce was taken 
from them by the ruling cla» of landowners, intellectuals and officials, the 
mandarins. Since usually more even was taken from them, they often stood on 
the brink of famine. The plains were open to the north, the Ccntral-Asiatic 
steppes, from where warlike nomads came invading and conquering. When 
they conquered the land they became the new ruling class, lormed a kind of 
aristocracy, but were soon assimilated by the higher Chinese civilisation. So 
came the Mongols in the Middle Ages; so came in the 17* century the 
Manchus from the north-east, extended their empire in the 18* century far 
over Central Asia, but fell into decay in the 19 ,h century. 

In the numerous towns lived a large class of small artisans and dealers with 
a proletarian class of coolies below and the wealthy class of merchants above 
them. From the seaports, as well as on caravan routes to the West across deserts 
and mountains, the precious wares of Chinese origin: tea, silk and porcelain 
were exported, even into Europe. So there was a middle class comparable with 
the European as to free initiative in business. But in the Chinese peasants too 
lived the same spirit of independence and self-reliance, far stronger than in the 
Japanese, deeply curbed as they were under feudalism. If the oppression of the 
officials, tax farmers, landlords or usurers became too heavy, revolts broke out, 
increasing sometimes to revolutions, against which the possessing class sought 
protection from foreign military powers; in such a way the Manchus came into 
tire country. 

In die 19 ,h century Western capitalism begins to attack and invade China. 
The strict prohibition of opium import led to a war with Britain, 1840, and to 
the opening of a number of ports for European commerce. This number 
increases in later wars and treaties; European merchants and missionaries 
invade the country, and by their use and abuse of their specially protected posi¬ 
tion incite the hatred of the population. Cheap European wares are imported 
and undermine home handicraft; heavy war contributions imposed upon 
China aggravate the tax burden. Thus revolutionary movements Hare up, such 
as the Taiping insurrection (1853-1864), having its own emperor in Nanking, 
and the Boxer revolt, 1899; both were suppressed with the help of European 
military power, which showed itself as barbarian destroyers of old Chinese cul¬ 
ture. When the war with Japan lays bare Chinese impotence, all the Western 
powers, including Japan, seize parts of it as “concessions," tearing it asunder in 
“spheres of influence." Foreign capital builds some few railways and installs fac¬ 
tories in the great harbor towns; Chinese capital, too, begins to take part. And 
now the obsolete Manchu dynasty crumbles in 1911, and is replaced in name 
by a Chinese republic proclaimed in Nanking, in reality, however, by the rule 
of provincial governors and generals, the so-called “war lords," often upstart 
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former bandit chiefs, who now with their gang of soldiers in continuous wars 
pillage the country. 

For the rise of a Chinese capitalism the elements were present: a class of 
wealthy or even rich merchants in die cities, mostly agents of foreign capital, 
which could develop into a modern bourgeoisie; a numerous class of poor 
urban proletarians and artisans, with a low standard of life; and an enormous 
population as customers. Western commercial capital, however, was not a driv¬ 
ing force towards a development to higher productivity; it exploited the prim¬ 
itive forms of home industry for commercial profit, and impoverished the arti¬ 
sans by its imports. Hence the dominating position of this Western capital, on 
the way to make China into a colony, had to be repelled through organization 
of the Chinese forces. This work of organization fell as their task to the young 
intellectuals who had studied in England, France, America or Japan, and had 
imbibed Western science and Western ideas. One of the firs* spokesmen was 
Sun Yat-Sen, formerly a conspirator persecuted by the Manchu government, a 
well-known figure in European socialist circles, then the first President in name 
of the Chinese republic. He designed a program of national unity, a mixture of 
middle-class democracy and government dictatorship, and after his death in 
1925 lie became a kind of saint of the new China. He founded the 
Kuomintang, the political organization and leading party of the rising Chinese 
bourgeoisie. 

A strong impulse came from the Russian revolution. In 1920 students in 
Paris and workers (chiefly miners, railway men, typos and municipal workers) 
in Shangliai and Canton founded a Chinese Communist Party. Big strikes 
broke out against the mostly foreign employers, and by their exemplary soli¬ 
darity the workers were able to gel many of their demands conceded by the 
pow-erful capital; often, however, the fight led to bloody reprisals from the war 
lords. Now also die bourgeoisie took heart; in the next years the Kuomintang 
allied itself with the communist party and with Russia. Of course, the Chinese 
bourgeoisie did not profess any inclination to communist ideas: but it felt that 
such an alliance offered a lot of advantages. Merely by allowing them to shout 
for liberty and communism it gained the service of the most active groups of 
workers and enthusiastic young intellectuals for its purposes, and found skilled 
Russian organizers from Moscow as “advisers," to lead its fight and to instruct 
its cadres. Russia, moreover, gave it exactly the slogans it needed for its libera¬ 
tion from the grip of the all-powerful Western imperialism: the doctrine of 
world revolution against world capital, especially against its chief exponent, the 
English world power. Soon strictly enforced boycott and strike movements 
undermined European business and commerce; a sharp anti-foreigner excita¬ 
tion Hooded the country; and from die interior, a terrified flock, came a stream 
of white missionaries, dealers and agents, fleeing to the seaports and the pro¬ 
tection of the guns of the mcn-of-war. From Canton, 1.926, an expedition went 
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to the North, partly military conquest, partly intense nationalist propaganda 
campaign, “watering its horses in the Yang-tse River," chasing the war lords or 
compelling them to join, and uniting Central and Southern China into one 
state, with Nanking as its capital. 

But now the long smouldering and ever again suppressed fight of the class¬ 
es broke loose. The workers of the big towns, especially the industrial workers 
of Shanghai, the emporium of the East, took communism in its proletarian 
sense, as the workers' class fight. Their wages hardly sufficed to appease direct 
hunger, their working time was 14 to 16 hours daily; now they tried to raise 
their miserable conditions by striking, notwithstanding that Russian propagan¬ 
da always had taught coalition with the bourgeoisie. The C.P. of China had 
been instructed from Moscow that the Chinese revolution was a middle-class 
revolution, that the bourgeoisie had to be the future ruling class, and that the 
workers simply had to assist her against feudalism and bring her into power, 
'rhe C.P. had followed this lesson, and so had entirely neglected to organize 
and to arm the workers and the peasants against die bourgeoisie. It kept faith 
with the Kuomintang, even when this party ordered the generals to beat down 
the peasant revolts; so the communist militants were left at a loss, wavering 
between contradictory class sentiments and party commands. The mass actions 
that broke out in Canton and Shanghai were quenched in blood by the 
Kuomintang armies of Chiang Kai-shek, financed lor dial purpose by the 
Chinese and international bankers. A sharp persecution of communism set in, 
thousands of spokesmen and militants were slaughtered, the Russian “advis¬ 
ers" were sent home, the workers' organizations were exterminated, and the 
most reactionary parts of the bourgeoisie took die lead in government. These 
were chiefly the groups of rich merchants, whose interests as agents of foreign 
commercial and banking capital were bound to this capital and to the preser¬ 
vation of the old conditions. 

Communism in the meantime had spread over the countryside. During all 
these years of anarchy die condition of the peasants had gone from bad to 
worse. By die landlords and tax collectors they were stripped to the bone; the 
war lords often demanded taxes lor many years to come, and when they had 
been driven out by others who demanded the same taxes again, these were 
deposed safely in a foreign Shanghai banking house. Nobody took care of the 
canals and the dykes; through floods and the ensuing famine and pestilence 
uncounted millions perished. For some few pieces of bread die famished peas¬ 
ants sold their land to full-stocked hoarders and money lenders, and roamed as 
beggars or robbers through the land. Under such conditions communism, in its 
Russian bolshevist form of a workers and peasants republic, without capitalists, 
landlords and usurers, was hailed and made rapid progress in the most dis¬ 
tressed provinces. At the same time it was extinguished in the towns, commu¬ 
nism rose in the countryside as a mighty peasant revolt. Where it won power 
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it began already to drive out the landlords and 10 divide up [heir land among 
the peasants and to establish Soviet rule. Part of the armies, consisting chiefly 
of workers and peasants, joined by their officers, mostly intellectuals sympa¬ 
thizing with the popular movement, revolted against the reactionary 
Kuomintang policy, and formed the nucleus of a Red Army. 

The dvil war thus ensuing was waged by the Kuomintang government as a 
campaign against the "communis bandits’ who were branded with all kinds of 
atrocities-doubtlcss the rebellious peasants often were far from soli against 
their tormentors-and which had to be exterminated before unity of the nation 
was possible. From the side of the peasants it was a tenacious and heroic 
defense of their besieged chief territory in the south eastern provinces Kiangsi 
and Hunan. Every year again from 1930 onward, the war of extermination is 
resumed with ever larger armies, and ever again it is frustrated by the superi¬ 
or skill, the indomitable courage and the self-sacrificing enthusiasm of the red 
troops that in careful and intrepid guerilla fighting had to win their very arms 
from the routed enemy regiments. Meanwhile, Japan makes use of this mutual 
destruction of Chinese military forces by occupying consecutively Manchuria 
and the Northern provinces. 

What may be the reason that the Chinese bourgeoisie so ferociously made 
war upon the peasants and thereby squandered its military and financial 
resources? If we speak of the short existence of a Chinese bourgeoisie, we 
should bear in mind that this class differs considerably from the bourgeoisie of 
Europe, so that ideas instinctively associated with the latter class are not all 
applicable here. In Europe the rising bourgeoisie, a class of industrial and com¬ 
mercial employers and capitalists, in a social revolution, assisted by the peas¬ 
ants, had to break the political dominance of a landpossessing nobility. In 
China this antagonism is lacking; the bourgeoisie itself was die land-possessing 
class, and from herself came the ruling officials. On account of the lack of a rap 
idly rising industry the rich urban merchants and business men invested their 
money in land; and rent was as important a source of their income as profit; 
on the reverse landowners went into the tow-n to set up a business. They com¬ 
bined the characters of two opposite European classes. Thus the peasants’ fight 
found its most fitting expression in the communist slogan of fight against cap¬ 
italism. In its character of landowners subjection and exploitation of the peas¬ 
ants was a life interest of the Chinese bourgeoisie; its deepest feelings were 
affected by the land expropriation of the red soviets. So die conservative ele¬ 
ments of this dass, who had first distrusted the Kuomintang as a disguised red 
organization, as soon as possible expelled the communists and made it an 
instrument of reacuonary middle-class politics. They fdt the lack of power on 
the part of the Chinese government to bring order into the chaos: so they 
sought support from the strongest anti-communist power, from Japan. Japan, 
aiming at dominance over the resources, the mineral riches and the labor power 
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of China, came forward as the protector of the landowning interests against the 
rebellious masses. In every next treaty it imposed upon the Chinese govern¬ 
ment the duty to exterminate communism. 

Against this conservative there was, however, an opposite trend, especially 
among the smaller bourgeoisie and the intellectuals. It anticipated and repre¬ 
sented the future; it gave expression not to what the bourgeoisie had been till 
now, but to what it would be and should be. Its spokesmen realized tliat a 
wealthy class of peasants with purchasing power was the chief and necessary 
condition for a powerful development of capitalist industry in China. Their 
middle-class feeling understood instinctively that all these landowners and 
usurers represented a piece of feudalism, barring the way to the future devel¬ 
opment of China; and that a free landowning peasantry belongs to the mid¬ 
dle-class world and would form its solid basis. Hence, next to and opposite to 
tlie conservative tendency there was a strong democratic stream of thought 
among the rising Chinese bourgeoisie. It was strongly nationalistic; the 
Japanese aggression, the seizure of precious provinces in the North, and the 
haughty brutalities of Japanese militarism filled it with indignation. It wished 
to end tlie civil war by concessions to the peasants in order to unite all force in 
a common resistance to Japanese imperialism. 

Five years the extermination campaign lasted in Kiangsi, and, on a minor 
scale, in other provinces, without success. 'Hie communist armies were firmly 
rooted in the peasant population, among which they made extensive educa¬ 
tional propaganda, and from which ever new forces came to join them. When 
at last their position against the besieging superior forces ably led by German 
military advisers, became untenable, they broke through the iron ring and 
invaded the South-western provinces. Then in 1934 the Red Army began its 
famous long march, over die highest, nearly unpassable, mountain passes, 
across the wildest and most dangerous rivers, through endless swampy steppes, 
through the extremes of heat and cold, always surrounded and attacked by bet¬ 
ter equipped superior White forces, until after heavy privations, heroic strug¬ 
gles and severe losses it arrived, a year later, in the North-western provinces, 
where in Shensi a new Soviet government was organized. 

But now, in the meantime, tactics and aims had changed. Not against capi¬ 
talism and landlords the communist fight was directed in the first place, but 
against Japan and Japanese imperialism. Before the start of their long march 
already the C.P. of China liad proposed, publicly, to die Kuomintang to cease 
the civil war in order to fight in common the Japanese aggression, in which case 
it would stop die expropriations and respect the existing property rights, in 
exchange for social reform and democratic rights of the people. But this offer 
had not been regarded. 

This change of tactics lias been sharply criticized in other countries as an 
opportunistic renouncement of communist principles. Such criticism, however, 
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is based on the lalsc supposition that the C.P. was a party of industrial work¬ 
ers exploited by big capitalism. The Chinese C.P., and still more the Red Army, 
however, consists of rebellious peasants. Not the name stuck on a label outside, 
but the class character determines the real content of thought and action. The 
party leaders saw quite well that Japanese military power was the most dan¬ 
gerous threat to the Chinese peasants, and that a coalition of the Chinese bour¬ 
geoisie withjapan would make their liberation impossible. So it was imperative 
to separate them and to direct all military and economic potencies of China 
against Japan. To the red leaders the ideal of the future was a democratic mid¬ 
dle-class China, with free peasants as owners, or at least well-to-do farmers of 
the soil. Under communist ideas and slogans they were the heralds and cham¬ 
pions of the capitalist development of China. 

From these tendencies on both sides arose the new policy, in the dramatic- 
form of the capture, December, 1936, in Sianfu, of the gemeralissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek by the government's own Manchurian troops, who wanted to light the 
Japanese rather than the Reds. The nationalist leader, in involuntary discours¬ 
es with the communist leaders, could make certain that they were equally 
nationalist and middle-class minded as himself, and were ready to put tliem- 
selves under his command in a war withjapan. When, then, the civil war 
ceased and the most reactionary leaders were turned out of the government, 
Japan immediately drew the consequences and began war with a heavy attack 
on Shanghai China, with its undeveloped sleeping resources at first sight might 
seem no match for the tremendous, carefully prepared war machinery of Japan. 
But it had trained armies now, it was filled with a strong nationalist spirit, and 
it got war materials from England and America. To be sure, its armies had to 
give way, the government had to retreat to Chunking in the South-western 
province of Szechuan, and Japanese troops occupied tl*e Eastern towns. But 
behind their back ever new armies of partisans stood up as guerilla and 
exhausted their forces. Till, in 1941, after the war in Europe had gone on for 
nearly two years, the long foreseen conflict between America and Japan broke 
out in consequence of Americas ultimatum that Japan should leave China. 
Thus the Chinese war became part of the world war. 

This world war means tl»e rise of China as a new capitalist world power. 
Not immediately as an independent power on an equal par with its allies, 
Russia on the one, America on the other side, though it exceeds both in popu¬ 
lation. Its economical and political dependence on America, to which it is heav¬ 
ily in debt because of its war supplies, will mark the new future; American cap¬ 
ital will then have tin: lead in building up its industry. Two great tasks are 
standing in the forefront; the construction of railways and roads, combined 
with the production of engines and motor cars, to modernize the primitive 
expensive traffic; and introduction of mechanical power in agriculture to free 
die human bcast-of-burden and make its labor efficient. The accomplishment 
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of these tasks requires a big metal industry. China possesses all the resources 
necessary for capitalist development. It has coal, iron and other minerals, not 
enough to make it an industrial country for export as England or Germany, but 
enough for its own needs. It has a dense population with all the qualities nec¬ 
essary for capitalism: a strong individualism, painstaking diligence, capability, 
spirit of enterprise, and a low standard of needs. It has, moreover, a fertile soil, 
capable of producing an abundance of products, but requiring security by wide 
scientific care and regulation of the water, by constructing dykes and excavat¬ 
ing and normalizing the rivers. 

The ideals and aims for which the working masses of China are fighting, 
will of course not be realized. Landowners, exploitation and poverty will not 
disappear; what disappears are the old stagnant, primitive forms of misery, 
usury and oppression. 'Die productivity of labor will be enhanced; the new 
forms of direct exploitation by industrial capital will replace the old ones. The 
problems facing Chinese capitalism will require central regulations by a pow¬ 
erful government. That means forms of dictatorship in the central government, 
perhaps complemented by democratic forms of autonomy in ti»e small units of 
district and village. The introduction of mechanical force into agriculture 
requires the conjunction of the small lots into large production units; whether 
by gradual expropriation of the small peasants, or by the foundation of co-oper¬ 
atives or kolchozes after the Russian model, will depend on the relative power 
of the contending classes. This development will not go on without producing 
deep changes in the economic, and thereby in the social relations, the spiritual 
life and the old family structure. The dimensions, however, of things there, of 
the country, of the population, of its misery, of its traditions, of its old cultural 
life are so colossal, that an innovation of conditions, even if taken up with the 
utmost energy, will take many dozens of years. 

The intensity of this development of economic conditions will stir the ener¬ 
gies and stimulate the activity of the classes. Corresponding to capitalism the 
fight against capitalism will arise simultaneously. With the growth of industry 
the fight of the industrial workers will spring up. With the strong spirit of 
organization and great solidarity shown so often by the Chinese proletarians 
and artisans, even a rise more rapid than in Europe of a powerful working class 
movement may be expected. To be sure, the industrial workers will remain a 
minority compared with the mass of the agrarian population, equally subject¬ 
ed to capitalist exploitation, though in another way. The mechanisation of agri¬ 
culture. however, will weave strong ties between them, manifesting itself in the 
community of interests and fights. So the character of the fight for freedom and 
mastery may take in many regards another aspect in China than in Western 
Europe and America. 
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3. THE COLONIES 

When socialism grew up, half a century ago, the general expectation was 
that the liberation of the colonial peoples would take place together with the 
liberation of the workers. The colonics there and the workers here were 
exploited by the same capitalism; » they were allies in the light against the 
common l#c. It is true dial their fight for freedom did not mean freedom for 
the entire people; it meant the rise of a new ruling class. But even then it was 
commonly accepted, with only occasional doubts, that the working class in 
Europe and the rising bourgeoisie in the colonics should be allies. For the com¬ 
munist parly this was still more self-evident; it meant that the new ruling class 
of Russia looked upon the future ruling classes in the colonies as its natural 
friends, and tried to help them. Certainly the farces for colonial liberation were 
still weak. In India, with its 300 millions of people, industry and a class of 
employers gradually developed, giving the basis for an independence move¬ 
ment, dial suffers, however, from the great diversity of races and religions. The 
50 millions population of Java is well-nigh homogeneous, but entirely agrarian, 
and the opposition was till recently restricted to small groups of intellectuals. 

These colonial peoples arc no savages or barbarians, as die tribes of central 
Africa or die inhabitants of remote Indian islands. They live densely crowded 
in fertile areas with a highly developed agriculture. Often they have a thousand 
years old civilization; there is a separation between a ruling class of priests and 
nobility spending their portion of the total product in often refined artistic and 
spiritual culture, and the subjugated masses of heavily exploited peasants. 
Foreign warlike peoples invaded India and formed new upper social layers; 
incessant wars between larger and smaller princes checked the increase of the 
population. Agriculture was the chief occupation; because during many 
months agricultural labor had to rest, there was also an important cottage 
industry in the villages. This handicraft, artistic and highly developed, differ 
ing according to natural produce, raw materials and inherited endowments in 
different regions, produced a large amount of goods for export. Cotton goods, 
fine dyed cloths in many designs, silk wares, goldsmiths’ and copper wares, 
beautifully decorated swords Urmcd the contents of an extensive trade over 
Southern and Eastern Asia, and far to the West, even into Europe. Here the 
precious colored textile wares from the East, chicily from Indian village indus¬ 
try. formed the main part of medieval traffic, produced the materials for the 
dress of princes, nobility and rich bourgeoisie, up to the 18 ,h century, and 
brought a continuous flow of gold from Europe to India. 

Against the invading European capitalism the Indian countries, mostly 
divided into small states, were soon powerless. The armed Western merchant 
vessels began to monopolize forcibly the entire trade of the Indian seas, with 
its enormous profits. Thereafter direct conquest and pillage brought the accu¬ 
mulated riches of Eastern treasuries into the hands of Western officials and 
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adventurers, and contributed in England in the 18 ,h century to form the capi¬ 
tal needed in the industrial revolution. More important still was regular 
exploitation by enforced delivering of precious products-on tlie Molucca 
islands of spices, on Java of pepper, indigo, sugar-for which hardly anything 
was paid, a few coppers lor what in Europe brought hundreds of florins. The 
population had to spend a great deal of its time and of its soil in these products 
for export, thus leaving not enough for their own f ood; famine and revolts were 
the result. Or heavy taxes were imposed upon the people of India, to procure 
high incomes for a parasitical class of English officials and nabobs. At the same 
time England employed its political power to forbid, in the interest of the 
Lancashire cocton industry, the export of Indian textile goods. Thus tlie flour¬ 
ishing Indian cottage industry was destroyed and the peasants were still more 
impoverished. The result was that in the 19 ,h century, and even up to the pres¬ 
ent day, for tlie majority of the villagers life is a continuous state of hunger. 
Famines and pestilences, formerly unavoidable local occurrences, now take 
place in devastated larger regions and more often. But also in normal times in 
tlie villages and urban slums a state of misery reigns, worse than at any time in 
Europe. 

The essence of colonial policy is exploitation of foreign countries while pre¬ 
serving their primitive forms of production or even lowering their productivi¬ 
ty. Here capital is not a revolutionary agent developing production to higher 
forms: just tlie reverse. European capital is here a dissolving agent, destroying 
the old modes of work and life without replacing them by better technics. 
European capital, like a vampire, clasps the defenceless tropical peoples and 
sucks their life blood without caring whether the victims succumb. 

Western science of course demonstrates that the domination of colonies by 
tlie Europeans is based on nature, hence is a necessity. Tlie basis is formed by 
tlie difference of climate. In cool and moderate climes man can extort his liv¬ 
ing from nature by continuous exertion only; the temperature allows of assid¬ 
uous hard working; and the inconstancy of the phenomena, tlie irregular 
change from storm and rain to sunshine stimulates tlie energy into restless 
activity. Labor and energy became the gospel of the white race; so it gained its 
superior knowledge and technics that made it master of the earth. In the hot 
tropical and sub-tropical countries, on the contrary, nature by itself or with 
slight labor bears abundant fruit; here the heat makes every continuous exer¬ 
tion a torment. Here tlie dictum could originate that to eat Iiis bread in tlie 
sweat of his brow was the worst curse to man. The monotonous equality of the 
weather, only interrupted at tlie cliange of seasons, deadens tlie energy; the 
w-liite people, too, when staying too long in tlie tropics, are subjected to these 
influences that render lari ness the chief cliaractcristic and Nirvana the highest 
ideal. These dicta of science doubtless arc true, theoretically. But practically we 
sec that the Indian and Javanese peasants till their soil and perform their liand- 
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icrafl with unflagging zeal and painstaking assiduity. Not, of course, in the 
nerve-racking tempo of modern factory work; economic necessity determines 
the character of their labor. 

The Western bourgeoisie considers its rule over the colonies a natural and 
lasting state of things, idealizing it into a division of tasks profitable to both par¬ 
ties. The energetic intelligent race from the cool climes, it says, serves as the 
leaders of production, whereas the lazy, careless colored races execute under 
their command the unintelligent manual labor. Thus the tropical products, 
indispensable raw materials and important delicacies are inserted into the 
world’s commerce. And European capital wins its well deserved profits because 
by its government it assures to the fatalistic aborigines life, security, peace and, 
by its medical service and hygienic measures, health, too. Suppose this idyll of 
a paternal government, honest illusion or deceptive talk of theorists and offi¬ 
cials. to be as true as in reality it is impossible under capitalist rule, then still it 
would be faced by an insoluble dilemma: If by the cessation of wars, epidemics 
and infant mortality the population increases, there results a shortage of arable 
land notwithstanding all the irrigation and reclaiming that only postpones the 
conflict. Industrialization lor export, properly speaking an unnatural way out 
for the most fertile lands, can give only temporary relief. Into such a final state 
every population that, ruled from above, is left to its own life instincts, must 
arrive. Every economic system develops its own system of population increase. 
If by an autocratic rule from above the feelings of responsibility are suppressed, 
then any active force of self-restraint and self-rule over the conditions of life is 
extinguished. The impending clash between increase of population and restric¬ 
tion of means of subsistence can find its solution only in a strong display of 
inner energy and will-power of a people, consequence of its self-reliance and 
freedom, or of an active fight for freedom. 

In the later part of the 19 ,h century and thereafter it is not the commercial 
capital in the first place that exploits the colonies. Capitalist enterprises come 
forth in ever greater numbers: partly agricultural and mining enterprises for 
cultivating rubber, coffee, tea, for winning oil, tin and other metals, partly 
industrial or mixed enterprises to work the tropical raw materials, such as tex¬ 
tile or sugar factories. It is mostly European capital, drawing high profits from 
this exploitation. In India, where in such towns as Bombay lived a class of rich 
merchants, these also take part and constitute a first instance of a modern 
Indian bourgeoisie. This Indian industry consists well nigh exclusively of tex¬ 
tile factories; and from all the textile goods consumed in India nearly 60 per 
cent is imported from England andjapan, 20 per cent comes from the cottage 
industry, and only 20 per cent is provided by Indian factories. Yet to exhibit 
and introduce aspects of modem work and life is sufficient inspiration to a 
nationalist movement, for throwing off the yoke of the Western rulers. Its 
spokesmen are the intellectuals, especially the younger generation, who are 
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acquainted with Western science, and in opposition to it study and emphasize 
with strong conviction their own national culture. They feel deeply hurt by the 
racial haughtiness of the whites, who admit them in lower offices only; they 
come forward as the leaders of the oppressed masses, involving them into their 
fight for independence. Since the impudent riches of the rulers contrasts so 
sharply with the abject misery of the masses, this is not difficult. Though as yet 
the fight can only be peaceful propaganda, passive resistance, and non co-oper¬ 
ation, i.e., the refusal of collaboration with the English government, it alarms 
public opinion in England, inspiring so much apprehension in the rulers there 
that they resort to vague promises of self-government, and at the same time to 
sharp persecutions. The movement, of course, is too weak still to throw off the 
domination of Western capitalism. With the capitalist factories a class of indus¬ 
trial workers is coming into being with extremely low wages and an incredibly 
low standard of living. Strikes occurred against Indian, as well as against 
European employers. But compared with the immense population all this is an 
insignificant start, important only as indication of future development. 

With the present world war colonial exploitation, as well as the problem of 
liberation, acquires a new aspect. Against the enormously increasing power of 
capitalism a fight for independence in its old meaning has no longer any 
chance. On the other hand, it is probable tliat from now on work! capital under 
American hegemony will act as a revolutionary agent. By a more rational sys¬ 
tem of exploitation of these hundreds of millions of people capital will be able 
to increase its profits considerably, by following another way than the previous 
primitive impoverishing methods of plunder, by raising labor in the colonies to 
a higher level of productivity, by better technics, by improvement of traffic, by 
investing more capital, by social regulations and progress in education. All of 
this is not possible without according a large amount of independence or at 
least self-rule to the colonies. 

Self-rule of the colonies, of India, and of the Malayan islands, lias already 
been announced. It means that parliaments in Europe and viceroys sent from 
thither can no longer govern them despotically. It does not mean tliat political¬ 
ly the working masses will be their own masters, that as free producers they 
will dispose of their means of production. Self-rule relates to the upper classes 
of these colonies exclusively; not only will they be inserted into the lower ranks 
of administration, but they will occupy the leading places, assisted of course by 
white "advisers’’ and experts, to ensure that capital interests are served in the 
right way. Already from the upper classes of India a rather numerous group of 
intellectuals has proceeded, quite capable as ruling officials to modernize polit¬ 
ical and social life. 

To characterize modem capitalist production as a system wherein the work¬ 
ers by their own free responsibility and will-power arc driven to the utmost 
exertion, the expression was often used tliat a free worker is no coolie. The 
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problem of Asia now is lo make the coolie a free worker. In China the process 
is taking its course; there the workers of olden times possessed a strong indi¬ 
vidualism in tropical countries it will be much more difficult to transform the 
passive downtrodden masses, kept in deep ignorance and superstition by heavy 
oppression, into active well-instructed workers capable of handling the modern 
productive apparatus and forces. Thus capital is faced with many problems. 
Modernization of the government apparatus through self-rule is necessary, but 
more is needed: the possibility of social and spiritual organization and progress, 
based on political and social rights and liberties, on sound general instruction. 
Whether world capital will be able and willing to follow this course cannot be 
foreseen. If it docs, then the working classes of these countries will be capable 
of independent lighting for their class interests and for freedom along with the 
Western workers. 

To all die peoples and tribes living in primitive forms of production in 
Africa, in Asia, in Australia, it will, of course, mean all entire change of the 
world, when the working class will have annihilated capitalism. Instead of as 
liard exploiting masters and cruel tyrants, die white race will come to diem as 
friends to help them and to teach them how to take part in the progressing 
development of humanity. 


4 RUSSIA AND EUROPE 

With this war Russia, the Federation of Socialist Soviet Republics, as it calls 
itself, has made its entry among the recognized capitalist powers. In the 
Western countries an entire change lias taken place in valuation of and attitude 
towards Russia and bolshevism. Certainly, the first ficar of a communist revo¬ 
lution and the accompanying calumnies had already died away gradually in the 
ruling classes. Yet they were not quite at ease about dicir workers, and since the 
talk of die C.P. on world revolution went on, reports of forged atrocities and 
real cruelties were a motive to exclude Russia from die community of civilized 
nations. Until they needed Russia as an ally against Germany; then sentiment 
made a turn, though at first only in the kind wish tliat both dictatorships might 
devour one another. Then dierc they met governing politicians, officials, gen¬ 
erals and officers, factory directors, intellectuals, an entire well-dressed, civi¬ 
lized, well-to-do class ruling the masses, just as at home. So they were reas¬ 
sured. 'fhc church only kept aloof, because of the bolshevist anti-religious 
propaganda. 

'fhe similarity of political forms and methods of government in Russia and 
Germany strikes the eye at first sight. In both the same dictatorship of a small 
group of leaders, assisted by a powerful well-organized and disciplined party, 
die same omnipotence of the ruling bureaucracy, die same absence of personal 
rights and of f ree speech, the same levelling of spiritual life into one doctrine, 
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upheld by terrorism, the same cruelty towards opposition or even criticism. 
The economic basis, however, is dilferent. In Russia it is state capitalism, in 
Germany state-directed private capitalism. In Germany there is a numerous 
class of owners of the means of production, a bourgeoisie, which, because of 
the difficulty of the fight for world power, gave itself a tyrannical dictatorship; 
it is augmented by an increasing bureaucracy of officials. In Russia bureaucra¬ 
cy is master of the means of production. The conformity in the necessary forms 
of practical rule and administration, domination from above, gave them the 
same system of dictatorship. 

There is similarity also in the character of their propaganda. Both make use 
of the ideology of community, because both represent organized against unor¬ 
ganized capitalism. As in Russia, the antithesis to old capitalism was expressed 
in the catchword of communism, so in Germany by socialism. These are the 
names under which, in extensive propaganda, the fight for their own power 
against the old capitalist powers is urged upon the masses as a fight against cap¬ 
italism. Thus they present themselves as more than a mere nationalism, they 
proclaim new world principles, fit for all countries, to be realized by world-rev¬ 
olution and world war against the exponents of the old order, English and 
American capitalism. So they find adherents to their cause, followers of their 
party, within the country of their opponents, ready to undermine from within 
their power of resistance. 

As similar hostile rivals they find a basis for their opposition in their origin 
and the consequent traditions. National socialism came to power as an agent of 
big capitalism, wiping out the old labor movement, in conscious sharp antago¬ 
nism to the "Marxian" trends of social-democracy and communism. In their 
own country only it could proclaim itself a party of the workers and impose by 
terror-propaganda this trickery upon uncritical adherents. The Russian ideolo¬ 
gy proceeded directly from a revolution made by the workers under the com¬ 
munist banner, and appealed to Marxian doctrines that had been adapted to its 
cause; but in foreign countries only could it find belief that indeed it repre¬ 
sented dictatorship of the workers. Here it could impose upon young people 
desirous to fight capitalism and exploitation, whereas national-socialism was 
considered everywhere as a genuine enemy of the workers, and found sympa¬ 
thy only among the upper and lower part of the bourgeoisie. 

The foreign policy of the Russian revolution was a logical consequence of 
its basic ideas. Though a socialist community has no wishes but to live in peace 
besides other peoples, it is in danger of being attacked by capitalist states. 
Hence, it must prepare for war. Moreover, world revolution, annihilation of 
capitalism all over the world remains the supreme aim; only in this way, by lib¬ 
erating the workers elsewhere, the socialist state can secure its own freedom. So 
the socialist state arms and prepares for war, not only for defense, but also for 
attack. And with surprise naive idealists perceive that what seemed a haven of 
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peace reveals itself a power lor war. And they ask whether indeed compulsion 
by the sword can bring freedom to others. 

The contradiction is easily explained. What is named state-socialism dis¬ 
closes itself as state-capitalism, the rule of a new exploiting class, bureaucracy, 
master of the production apparatus, as in other countries die bourgeoisie. It, 
too, lives on surplus value. The larger its realm, its power, the larger its share, 
its wealth. Thus, for this bureaucracy war assumes the same significance as for 
the bourgeoisie. It takes part in the world contest of powers, on the same foot¬ 
ing as other States, but with the pretension to be die world-champion of the 
working class. And though in view of the allied governments it cannot make 
too much show of it, and temporarily even silences the Comintern, yet it knows 
that in all foreign countries communist parties are working on its behalf. Thus 
the role of Russia in and after the war begins to depict itself. Behind die old 
now deceitful aims of extending the realm of communism stands the reality of 
extending die own international power. If the German bourgeoisie tries to steer 
its course in the track of England and America, the working class, prevented 
during long years from finding its own new way, may produce communist par¬ 
ties as agents of Russian hegemony over the Mid-European regions. 

Tills policy and position among the other capitalist powers has its basis in 
an inner change of policy in Russia itself. State capitalism has consolidated its 
power in and through the war, the completion of the preceding development. 
Since the revolution there was a continual struggle between the socially impor¬ 
tant groups. Fust, State bureaucracy, with the Communist Party as its organ, 
being master of the industrial production, in a hard light subdued the peasants 
in its campaign of founding the kolchoscs. Besides them, however, stood the 
army officers and die numerous technical experts and officials in the factories, 
commonly called the engineers. They had an important function as technical 
leaders of the producuon, they Iiad their own union, and were mostly non- 
party men. The well-known trials of engineers on forged charges of sabotage 
were an episode in the silent struggle; they were condemned not because they 
had committed the imputed crimes, but for intimidation and to forestall any 
attempt at independent political action. In the same way in the trial of General 
Tukhachevsky and other officers all elements from whom independent action 
was feared, were shot and replaced by others. Thus the political bureaucracy 
remained master, but it had to regard the other groups. 

The war made a unification of all these forces necessary, and at the same 
time possible, on the basis of a strong nationalism aspiring to expansion. In the 
preceding years some so-called reforms had been proclaimed, though by the 
absence of free speech and free press they had no meaning lor the working 
masses; they now could afford an opportunity for non-party men to take part 
in the governing apparatus. Party rule and Comintern was pushed into the 
background. Now under a firmly consolidated ruling class the masses, as in 
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every capitalist state, could be led to the front in well-disciplined gigantic- 
armies. 

At the same time the war has brought about an increase of the spiritual 
influence of bolshevism in Western Europe. Not among the bourgeoisie; now 
that organized big capitalism is becoming master of the world it has not the 
least inclination to make way for state capitalism. Not very much among the 
workers; in the beginning the recognition perforce of the communist parties by 
the governments may increase its credit among workers dominated by nation¬ 
alism; but its support of government policy, however masked by a seeming of 
wild opposition talk, will soon discredit it among the fighting masses of the 
working class. Among the Western intellectuals, how-cvcr, Russian bolshevism 
attracts ever more attention. 

Under the rule of big capitalism it is the class of intellectuals that has the 
technical lead of production, and the spiritual lead of society in its hands. Now 
it begins to ask-in so far as it is not entirely occupied by its narrow personal 
job-why shareholders and stockjobbers should have the upper command over 
production. It feels itself called upon to lead social production as an organized 
process, to throw oil' the dominance of a parasitical bourgeoisie and to rule 
society. It is divided, however, in a series of higher and lower ranks, arranged 
after usefulness or what else; they form a ladder on which, in mutual rivalry, 
one may ascend by ambition, capacities, lavor or cunning. The lower and badly 
paid ranks among them may join the light of the working class against capital. 
Its higher and leading elements, of course, are hostile to any idea of mastery by 
the workers over the process of production. Their prominent thinkers and 
learned scholars, often refined or ingenious spirits, strongly feel their superior¬ 
ity threatened by the phantom of a general “levelling." The intellectual class 
feck quite well that its ideal of social order cannot exist without a strong power 
apparatus, to keep down private capital, but chiefly to keep down the working 
masses. What they want is a moderate dictatorship, strong enough to resist 
attempts to revolution, civilized enough to dominate the masses spiritually and^ 
to assure a rational liberty of speech and opinion to the civilized; anyhow, with¬ 
out the rough violence that made national socialism the object of hatred all over 
Europe. A free road to the talented, and society led by the intellectual elite, 
such is the social ideal rising in this class. 

This they see realized to a fair extent, though mixed up with bari>arous 
remnants, in the Russian system. And the Russians have exerted themselves to 
promote such ideas. Soon alter the revolution already scientific congresses were 
organized where the assembled scholars from all countries were regally enter- 
tained-though there was dearth in the iand-and got the most favorable impres¬ 
sion of the young enthusiasm and the fresh energy bestowed by the 
new-shaped society upon science and technics. Of the Solovki camps, where 
the deported peasants and workers are ill-treated till they perish, of course, 
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nothing was shown to them, nor did they know of the deadly hard labor of mil¬ 
lions of victims in die icy wilds of Siberia; probably not even the ordinary 
“black workers" in the factories did they meet with. Such inspiring experiences 
could not but strongly impress die younger Western intellectuals; what trickled 
through about atrocities was easily cflaced by the splendor of increasing pro- 
duction figures in the world-wide propaganda of the CP. And now the military 
successes of the Russian armies alliance the image of Russia as a vigorous civ¬ 
ilized modern State. 

So we may surmise something about the future of Russia and Bolshevism 
in Europe. In its antagonism to the Western powers of private capitalism, 
England and America, its ideology may serve as a valuable weapon to under¬ 
mine the solid power of dieir bourgeoisie, by rousing, in case of need, working 
class opposition against her. As a recognized respectable party the C.P. will try 
to win posts of influence in politics, eidier in competition or in collaboration 
widi social democracy; by a seeming show of sparkling opposition talk it seeks 
to gather the workers in its fold, to deter them from taking dieir own road to 
freedom. As it does already now, it will try, by a quasi-scicntilic propaganda 
among intellectuals, to win them over to some bolshevist kind of dictatorial 
government, and adorn it, may be, with the mark world-revolution. 

More direct and important will be the Russian influence upon Central 
Europe. In die wake of the annihilation of military power comes economic slav¬ 
ery. To impose as much as possible of the burdens on the defeated foe, through 
die necessity of restoration and compaisation of the immeasurable wanton 
destruction and pillages by die German armies, not only all property, so far as 
it is left, will be seized, but also all the peoples in so far as diey are left, will be 
harnessed under the yoke of hard labor. The victors probably will not, as after 
die first world war, leave to the German bourgeoisie the possession of the pro¬ 
duction apparatus and the rule of die country. 

Before, dicn, an effective light for their cause will be possible to the Central 
European workers, a deep change in dieir thinking and willing must take place. 
They arc faced not only by the formidable physical power of victorious world 
capitalism, but they will also encounter extreme difficulty in resisting die spir¬ 
itual forces of Bolshevism on the one side, nationalism on the odier side, to find 
the way clear to their class task. In this light they must involve the Russian 
workers. Russian State capitalism, as well, has been exhausted and ravaged by 
die war; to restore itself it will have to lay a harder pressure upon die workers. 
So the Russian workers will be compelled to take up die fight for freedom, for 
liberation out of slavery, as a new great task, the same as the workers all over 
die world. 
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5. IN THE ABYSS 

The second world war lias thrown society into an abyss deeper than any 
former catastrophe. In the first world war the contending capitalisms stood 
against one another as Pbwers of old form, waging war in old forms, only on 
a larger scale and with improved technics. Now die war has reversed die inner 
Structures of die States, and new political structures have arisen; now die war 
is a 'total war," into which all forces of society are linked up as its subordinate 
means. 

In and through this war society is thrown back to a lower Wei of civiliza¬ 
tion. That is not so much because of the immense sacrifices of life and blood. 
During the entire period of civilization-i.e., the period of written history and 
of die division of society into exploiting and exploited classes, between the 
primitive tribal life and the future world unity of mankind-war was die form 
of the struggle lor existence. So it is quite natural dial die last world fights, 
before the final consolidation drawing along all people, should embrace greater 
names and be more bloody than any former war. 

What makes this retrogressive is first the regress from military and juridi¬ 
cal norms that in die 19’ h century gave a certain appearance of humanity to 
warfare. Hie enemies were nominally considered as equal humans and sol¬ 
diers, political rights of vanquished or occupied countries were recognized, 
national sentiments respected; civilians usually stood outside the fighting. In 
international treaties on “the laws of war" these principles were endorsed, and 
however often violated, diey stood out as international law, that could be 
appealed to against the arbitrariness of a victor. Total war tramples on all these 
scraps of paper. Not only are all supplies seized and all industry is put into the 
service of die conqueror, not only are prisoners of war set to work for the 
enemy, but on an ever larger scale all people from occupied regions are forcibly, 
in a real slave hunting, dragged off to work in the German war industry. So, by 
producing arms fc* die foe, they are constrained to aid him against dieir own 
nation; at die same time relieving the enemy’s workers for service at the front. 
Now that war is a matter of industrial production, slave labor becomes one of 
the foundations of warfare. 

It is natural dial in the occupied countries—half of Europe-resistance 
sprang up, and it is natural dial it was suppressed severely, even when it con¬ 
sisted only in tentative first traces. It is not natural, liowever, that in the repres¬ 
sion such a height of cruelty was reached, as first applied in the rough mis¬ 
handling and extermination of the Jewish citizens and then extended to all 
national opposition. The German soldier, himself an unwilling slave of die dic¬ 
tatorial apparatus, develops into a master and instrument of oppression. As a 
filthy contamination die habits of violence and outrage spread over the conti¬ 
nent, wakening an immense haired against die German occupants. 
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In former wars occupation of a foreign country was considered a temporary 
situation, and international law expressed it in this way, that the occupant was 
not allowed to change anything in the fundamental law of the country, and 
only took the administration in its hands insofar as war conditions necessitat¬ 
ed it. Now, however, Germany interfered everywhere in the existing institu¬ 
tions, trying to impose the national-socialist principles, pretending it was the 
beginning of a new era for die entire Europe in which all the other countries 
as allies, i.c., vassals, had to follow Germany. Underlings it found in the small 
number of foreign adherents to its creed, and the larger number who saw their 
cliance now; they were made rulers over their compatriots and exhibited the 
same spirit of wanton violence. The same spiritual tyranny as in Germany itself 
is imposed; and especially in the VSfestern countries, with their brge civil liber¬ 
ties, tliis arouses an increasing embitterment, that found expression in under¬ 
ground literature. Neither die silly fiction of the unity of the Teutonic race nor 
the argument of the united continent of Europe made any impression. 

The fall into barbarity is due, firstly, to the destructive power of modern 
war machinery. More dian in any previous time all industrial and productive 
power of society, all ingenuity and devotion of men is put into the service of 
die war. Germany, as die aggressive party, set the example; it perfected the air 
weapon into bombers diat destroyed, widi factories of war supplies, the sur¬ 
rounding city quarters. It did not foresee at the time that the steel production 
of America many times surpassed that of Germany, so diat the system of 
destruction, once that America would have transformed its industrial into mil¬ 
itary power, would fall back with multiple vehemence upon Germany itself. In 
the first world war much lamenting was heard about Ypres being destroyed and 
some French cathedrals damaged; now, first in Engbnd and France, and then 
on a brger scale in Germany, towns and factory quarters, grand monuments of 
arcliitecture, remnants of irretrievable mediaeval beauty, went to rack and ruin. 
Week after week die wireless boasted of how many thousands of tons of explo¬ 
sives were thrown upon German towns. As an instrument of terror to bring the 
German population upon its knees, or to rouse the desire for peace into resist¬ 
ance to the leaders, these bombardments were a failure. On the contrary, 
through the exasperation over the wanton destruction and killings a disheart¬ 
ened population was bound the firmer to its rulers. They rather gave die 
impression as if the Allied rulers, sure about their industrial and military supe¬ 
riority, wished to prevent a revolution of the German people against the nation¬ 
al-socialist rulers which would have led to milder peace conditions, preferring 
to beat down German attempts at world power once and for all by a downright 
military victory. 

Besides the material the spiritual devastation perpetrated among mankind 
represents no smaller fall into barbarity. 'Hie levelling of all spiritual life, of 
speech and writing to one prescribed creed, and the forcible suppression of any 
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different opinion has grown in and through the war into a complete organiza¬ 
tion of falsehood and cruelly. 

Censoring of the press had already proved necessary in former wars to pre¬ 
vent sensational news harmful to the warfare of die country. In later times, 
when the entire bourgeoisie felt keenly nationalist and closely bound to the 
government, the papers felt it dieir duty to collaborate with die military author¬ 
ities in upholding morale by optimistic statements, in criticizing and abusing 
the enemy, and in influencing the neutral press. But censorship became more 
needed than before to suppress resistance on the part of the workers, now diat 
die war brought a heavier pressure of long hours and of shortness of provi¬ 
sions. When propaganda is needed, artificially to rouse in the people enthusi¬ 
asm for war, counter propaganda revealing die capitalist background of the war 
cannot be tolerated- So we see in the first world war the press turned into an 
organ of the army staff, with the special task to uphold the submissiveness of 
the masses, as well as the fighting spirit. 

In die present war tlus may still represent the state of things on the Allied 
side; but on the other side it is far surpassed by the adaptation to war condi¬ 
tions of the already existing department of propaganda, with its staff of artists, 
authors and intellectuals. Now its system of directing opinion, raised to the 
utmost perfection and extended over Europe, reveals its full efficiency. By stat¬ 
ing its own case as the case of highest right, truth and morals, by relating every 
action of the foe as an act of weakness, or of baseness, or of embarrassment, an 
atmosphere of faith and victory is created. It proved itself capable of transfig¬ 
uring the most obvious defeat into a brilliant success, and to represent the 
beginning of collapse as the dawning of final victory, and thus to inspire stub¬ 
born fighting and to postpone the final collapse. Not that people accept it all as 
trudi; they are suspicious of anything they hear; but they sec the resolution in 
the leaders and feel powerless through lack of organization. 

Thus the German masses arc the victims of a system growing more violent 
and more mendacious as ruin approaches. So the destruction of the power of 
German capitalism will be accompanied by the aimless destruction and new 
slavery- of the German people, not by its rise to a new fight for a new world of 
real freedom. 

As a destructive catastrophe, the reign of national-socialism passed over 
Germany and the surrounding countries. A torrent of organized cruelty and 
organized falsehood lias flooded Europe. As a poisonous taint they have infect¬ 
ed mind, will and character of the peoples. They are the mark of new dictato¬ 
rial capitalism, and their effect will long be felt. They arc not a chance degen¬ 
eration; they arc due to special causes characteristic of the present times. 
Whoever recognises as their deepest cause the will of big capital to keep and to 
extend its domination over mankind, knows that they will not disappear with 
the end of the war Nationalism excited to red heat everywhere, imputing all 
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this to the bad racial character of the foe, thereby rousing stronger national 
hatred, will always be a fertile soil for new violence, material and spiritual. 

The fall into barbarity is not a biological atavism to which mankind might 
be subjected at any time. The mechanism of how it came to work lies open to 
die view. The reign of falsehood does not mean that what is said and written 
is all lies. By emphasising part of the truth and omitting other parts the total 
can turn into untruth. Often it is combined with the conviction of its truth on 
the part of the speaker. Doubtless, it holds for everybody that what he says is 
never the objective, material, all-sided truth, but always subjective truth, a col¬ 
ored personal, one-sided image of reality. Where all these subjective, personal, 
hence incomplete, partial truths compete, control and criticise one another, and 
where most people thereby are compelled to selfcritidsm, there arises out of 
diem a more general aspect which we accept as the nearest approach to objec¬ 
tive trudi. If, however, this control is taken away and criticism is made impos¬ 
sible, whilst only one special opinion is put forward, the possibility of objective 
truth entirely vanishes. The reign of falsehood finds its essential basic in the 
suppression of free speech. 

Cruelty in action often is accompanied by ardent devotion to new princi¬ 
ples, that is, irritated by its failure to make progress rapidly enough. In normal 
society there is no other way than patient propaganda and the thorough 
self-education in working out arguments. If, however, dictatorsliip gives to the 
few power over the many, then, excited by the fear of losing this power, it tries 
to obtain its aims through increasing violence. The reign of cruelty finds its 
essential basis in die dictatorial power of a minority. If we wish that in the com¬ 
ing times, in the light of classes and peoples, the downfall into barbarity be pre¬ 
vented, these are the things we must oppose with all energy; dictatorial power 
of a small group or party, and suppression or limitation of free speech. 

The storm now sweeping over the earth has raised new problems and new 
solutions. Besides the spiritual devastation it brought spiritual renovation, new 
ideas in economic and social organization, most conspicuous among them ideas 
on new forms of suppression, dominance and exploitation. These lessons will 
not be lost to world capital; its light will be more tenacious, its rule stronger by 
using these new methods. On the other side in the workers a stronger con¬ 
sciousness will dawn of how completely dieir liberation is bound up widi the 
opposite factors. Now they feel in the body how much the reign of organized 
falsehood hampers them in gaining the simplest inkling of the knowledge they 
need, how much the reign of organized terror makes their organization impos¬ 
sible. Stronger than ever before the will and the strength will arise in them to 
keep open die gates to knowledge by fighting for freedom of speech against any 
attempt to restrict it; to keep open the gate to class organization by refusing and 
repelling any attempt at forcible suppression, in whatever guise of proletarian 
interest it may present itself. 
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In this second world war die workers’ movement lias fallen much deeper 
dian in die first. In the first world war its weakness, so sharply in contrast with 
former pride and boasting, manifested itself in diat it was dragged along, tliat 
deliberately, by its own will, it followed die bourgeoisie and turned into under¬ 
lings of nationalism. This character persisted in die next quarter of a century, 
with its idle talk and party intrigue, though gallant fighting in strikes occurred. 
In die present war the working class had no will of its own any more to decide 
on what to do; it was already incorporated into the entirety of die nation. As 
they are shuffled to and fro over factories and shops, uniformed and drilled, 
commanded to the fronts, mixed up with the other classes, all essence of the 
former working class has disappeared. The workers liave lost dieir class; diey 
do not exist as a class any more; class-consciousness lias been washed away in 
die wholesale submission of all classes under the ideology of big capital. Their 
special class-vocabulary: socialism, community has been adopted by capital for 
its dissimilar concepts. 

This holds good especially for Central Europe, where in former times the 
workers movement looked more powerful than anywhere else. In the Western 
countries dicre remains a sufficient amount of class feeling soon to find diem 
back on the read to light in the transformation of war industry to peace indus¬ 
try. Encumbered, however, with die heavy load of old forms and traditions, 
leading to battle in the old forms, it will liave some difficulty to find its way to 
the new forms of fight. Still, the practical needs of the struggle for existence and 
working conditions will, more or less gradually, compel it to put up and clari¬ 
fy the new aims of conquering the mastery over production. Where, however, 
dictatorship has reigned and has been destroyed by foreign military power, 
there under new conditions of oppression and exploitation, a new working 
class must first take its rise. There a new generation will grow up, for whom 
the old names and catchwords liave no meaning any longer. Certainly, it will 
be difficult under foreign domination to keep the class feeling free and pure 
from nationalism. But with the collapse of so many old conditions and tradi¬ 
tions, the mind will be more open to direct influence of the new realities. Ever)' 
doctrine, every device and catchword will be taken, not at its face value, but at 
its real content. 

More powerful than before, capitalism will tower after the war. But stronger 
also die fight of the working masses, sooner or later, will arise over against it. 
It is inevitable that in diis fight the workers will aim at mastery over the shops, 
master)- over production, dominance over society, over labor, over their own 
life. The idea of self-rule through workers’ councils will take hold of their 
minds, die practice of self-rule and workers’ councils will determine their 
actions. So from the abyss of weakness they will rise to a new unfolding of 
power. Thus a new world will be built up A new era is coming after the war. 
not of tranquility and peace, but of constructive class fight. 





V. The Peace 


1. TOWARDS NEW WAR 

Hardly had Berlin fallen, hardly had the German power been annihilated, 
when in the American press well nigh unanimously a new war cry arose, pro 
claiming Russia the new enemy. With all the armies still in the field, a panic of 
new war spread over the exhausted tormented world. The new weapon, the 
atomic bomb, that had turned into dust two big industrial towns and killed at 
one stroke a hundred thousand people, struck terror into the hearts of civilised 
mankind and made the Americans realize tlieir own insecurity. “There is no 
secret, and there is no defense,” was the verdict of the atomic physicists who 
had constructed the bomb; in a couple of years every government can have 
them made, and they can be carried across the oceans or easily smuggled into 
America. An intensive campaign in the “Security Council of the United 
Nations" for eliminating the threat was started. America proposed to establish 
an international, supernational board or authority, sole master of dangerous 
material all over the world, qualified to inspect manufacture in every country. 
The Russian Government refused to admit such a committee with such powers 
into its territory and demanded that first America should destroy all its atomic 
bombs and give up its supremacy. 

Why could not the Russian Government agree to an international control? 
Russian scientists, speaking f*r their rulers, said that Russia, the only country 
free from capitalism, must keep strictly to its sovereignty, cannot take part in a 
capitalist world unity, cannot suffer its socialism to be corrupted by capital¬ 
ist minded inspecting authorities. One would say that to open up their happier 
and progressive way of life to the view of the rest of the world should only 
propagate their economic system. So the Russian rulers’ true reason for shun 
ning a close contact of their subjects with the peoples of freer private capitalism 
must be that there is, besides war secrets, too much to conceal. During and 
after the war so many more details have come to light about conditions in 
Russia: the general low standard of living of the masses, the wide divergence 
between low wages of the workers and high salaries of the political and tech¬ 
nical leaders, the concentration camps, where ten or more millions of people 
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arc starved and worked to death under the most horrible working conditions. 
The existence of this immense army of slave-laborers testifies that besides the 
much praised highly technical sector of Russian economy there is a large sec¬ 
tor consisting of unskilled forced labor of the lowest level of productivity. It 
means a state of economic backwardness, not suspected before beneath the glo¬ 
rifying figures of five-year plans and stackhanovism, an inner weakness 
beneath the apparent progress. Whereas organization and skilful planning, 
according to either admiring or hostile socialist opinion in the Western world 
should imply a higher form of production system, the effect seems to be frus¬ 
trated to a high degree by die secret police, essential instrument of dictatorship, 
that ever endangers the security and state of life of any member of the techni¬ 
cal and bureaucratic officialdom. 

Russia and America are not only rivals in diat they both are in need of the 
oil abundance in the Near East. Moreover, Russia has to fear the power of 
America. The yearly production of steel in 1945 for America was 80 millions 
of tons, for Russia (after the fourth five-year plan) 24 millions; for coal these 
figures are 575 and 250 millions of tons. This shows the relative industrial 
strength, that cannot be compensated by Russia having 170 millions against 
America 130 millions of people. And now America transformed its industrial 
power into military and political power. This political power finds its ideologi¬ 
cal expression in the call for world-unity. “One world or none” was the panic 
cry of the atomic scientists when aghast they saw the consequences of their 
work; if this terrible new power is not fettered through international unity, it 
will destroy mankind itself. But it stands to reason that in any world organiza¬ 
tion of “united nations” the most powerful will dominate the others. The 
Russian rulers fully realize that to consent to the establishment of a superpow¬ 
er with large competencies means subjection under the most powerful of the 
associates, under American capitalism. They refuse. 

So both prepare for war. Is it inevitable? All we can sec and consider is what 
deep-seated forces lie at the root of this threat. It is to America in the first place 
that we have to turn. Here private capitalism is in full development, here social¬ 
ism is insignificant, practically absent in politics, here planned economy and 
State direction of production was only a short-lived war necessity, soon 
replaced by free enterprise. All the conditions and phenomena of former free 
capitalism in Europe, especially in England and Germany, repeat themselves 
here, now on a far bigger scale. In 1923 already American production exceed¬ 
ed that of total Europe; at the beginning of the war, notwithstanding nine mil¬ 
lions of unemployed, it produced more than in any former year. Then during 
die war the production increased enormously, as well on account of the greater 
number of workers as of a rapid rise in technical productivity; so that, despite 
die tremendous production of war materials, it was not necessary to impose 
strict limitations on the people's consumption, as was the case in European 
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countries. War is always a golden time lor capitalist profit, because the State, 
as buyer, pays willingly the highest prices. In America it was a gold rush as 
never before; war profits were not in terms of millions, but of billions of dol¬ 
lars. And the end of the war that devastated the production apparatus of 
Europe, secs America with a production apparatus more than fifty per cent 
larger than at its beginning, with an industrial production twice as large as that 
of the rest of the capitalist world. For this increased capacity of output a mar¬ 
ket must be found. This is the problem facing American capitalism. 

An inner market might easily be found by giving a larger share to the work¬ 
ing class, thus increasing their buying capacity. But this course, a cutting of 
profits, capitalism cannot take. It is convinced that die workers, if they can pro¬ 
vide a fourth-hand car and a refrigerator, are well olf and have nothing to 
desire. The essence of capital b to make profit. 

So foreign markets have to be found. First there is devastated Europe. Its 
production apparatus has to be restored by American exports made possible 
through big loans. Part of it is already American property, and for what nomi¬ 
nally remains European property heavy interest will have to be paid to 
American finance. European economy stands under direct control of American 
supervision agents who will sec to it that die loans arc spent in such a way that 
Europe cannot develop into a serious competitor, hi Europe American capital 
finds a working class with much lower standard of life than that of the 
American workers, hence promising bigger profits than at home. But thb is 
only possible if first of all its labor power is restored by sending as relief gifts 
of food, clothes, fuel, to the hungry impoverished peoples. It is investment at 
long, promising profits only in the long run. Moreover, it is here confronted 
with Russia trying to extend its exploitation system over Central and Western 
Europe. 

Then there is China, the most promising market for American products. 
But here American capitalbm has done its very best to spoil its own chances. 
In the civil war it supported die capitaibt government against the red peasant 
armies, with the sole result that the American officers and agents turned away 
with disgust from the incapable rapacious Kuomintang rulers; that the peasant 
armies could neidier be defeated nor win entire power, so that the permanent 
civil war brought chaos and prevented recovery. The natural sympathy of 
American capitalist rulers towards exploiting classes in other parts of the world, 
and its equally class-bom hostility against popular movements, makes them 
blind to the fact that only out of the latter the basis for strong economic devel¬ 
opment may arise. Thus an entire reversal of policy would be necessary. The 
fact that the communbt armies are backed by Russia intensifies American 
antagonism towards the Chinese people’s masses, thus preventing China from 
becoming a market for American export. 
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Then there is Russia, the U.S.S.R., in extension and population a continent 
in itself, after the U.S.A., the second realm of the world in industrial develop¬ 
ment under one State government, with immense sources of the most valuable 
raw materials, the second gold producer of the world, abounding in fertile land, 
with a rapidly increasing population estimated within twenty years to reach up 
to 250 millions. It is closed to foreign commerce; an iron wall isolates it from 
any foreign influence. American capitalism, so much in need of markets for its 
outpouring mass of products can it suffer such a wall to exist without trying to 
break it open? It waged a war lor “liberty”; liberty means free commerce and 
intercourse all over the world. It is not to be expected from the mightiest capi¬ 
talist class that it should tolerate exclusion from a third part of the industrially 
developed world. 

Moreover, American capitalists are confident that against the impact of even 
peaceful commerce Russian economy will not be able to hold out, but will grad¬ 
ually give way to private ownership. So, apparently, think the Russian rulers; 
they refuse to expose their skilfully constructed higher organization of planned 
economy to the corrupting influences of private capitalism. 

Thus the conditions for a deep-seated conflict are given. By its very nature 
American private capitalism is, fundamentally, the aggressor; Russian state-cap¬ 
italism has to defend its position. Of course, defense often has to consist in 
attacking; in any war preparation each party imputes aggression to the other. 
So Russia tries to establish a protecting fringe beyond its borders and tries to 
extend its domination over Europe. Moreover, in all capitalist countries it has 
an organization of devoted adherents and agents, allured by the revolutionary 
traditions of 1917, convinced that organized state-directed economy means 
socialism, firm in the expectation of an approaching economic crisis that will 
upset the system of private capitalism. 

Among expert economists, too, there is a widespread opinion that world 
industry, that is, especially American industry, is to face a heavy crisis. Its pro¬ 
ductive capacity, its output of products is so large that there is no market for it. 
So. after the first peace boom supplying the deficiencies of the war years, there 
will come a heavy slump, with large unemployment and all its consequences. 
Strictly speaking, it is a continuation of the 1930-33 slump, after which no real 
recovery until 1940 took place. Then the war provided an enormous market 
for a rapidly expanding production, a market never choked because all prod¬ 
ucts were rapidly destroyed. Now that the war is over the capitalist class again 
laces the pitiful situation that the world cannot absorb its products. Is it to be 
wondered at that once more its thoughts turn to those golden years of high 
profits when death and destruction of uncounted human lives brought in such 
a rich harvest? And that even great parts of the workers, narrow capitalist- 
minded as they are, think of that time only as years of high wages and exciting 
adventure? 
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War as a market can be partly substituted by war preparation as a market. 
Armaments already occupy a notable part of the productive force of Society. 
For the budget year 1946-47 America’s military budget amounted to 12 bil¬ 
lions of dollars. Compared with an estimated total yearly national product of 
180 billions it may not look impressive; but compared with an American peace¬ 
time export of seven billions it gains in importance. The bulk of production is 
always destined for home consumption of f ood, clothes, tools, machinery, etc.; 
the fringe of export and extension is the active force that stimulates the entire¬ 
ty of production, increasing the need for productive apparatus and labor hands, 
who, in their turn, need commodities; under capitalism each extra demand 
from outside tends to raise, directly and still more indirectly at a much 
enhanced rate, the extent of production. The continued demand for war mate¬ 
rials to be destroyed and to be replaced continually because in a few years they 
are superseded by new inventions, may act as a force postponing the impend¬ 
ing industrial crisis. 

It is highly questionable, however, whether such a rate of war preparedness 
can last indefinitely. Though theoretically it seems possible that two lots of 
slave-drivers, practising dilferent methods, but not so very different in deepest 
character, when viewing the risks, may prefer to come to terms with one anoth¬ 
er, it does as yet not look probable. The American capitalist class, knowing that 
at the other side of the iron curtain war preparations go on in the same fever¬ 
ish tempo, trusting that at the moment America is the strongest in war technics, 
driven by the desire to have the entire world open to international trade, believ¬ 
ing in America’s mission to make the w-orld into one unity, might in view of the 
allurements of war well be expected to overcome its fear of seeing its big cities 
turned into dust by atom bombs. And then hell again breaks loose over 
mankind. 

Is war inevitable? Is not war an anachronism? Why should man, able to 
discover atomic processes, not be able to establish world, peace? Those who 
pose this question do not know what capitalism means. Can there be world 
peace when in Russia millions of slaves are worked to death in concentration 
camps, and the entire population lacks freedom? Can there be world peace 
when in America the kings of capital keep the entire society in subjection and 
exploitation without being faced by any trace of a fight for social freedom? 
Where capitalist greed and capitalist exploitation dominate work! peace must 
remain a pious wish. 

When we say that, hence, war is inseparable from capitalism, that war can 
only disappear with capitalism itself, this docs not mean that war against war 
is of no use and that we have to wait till capitalism has been destroyed. It 
means that the fight against war is inseparable from fight against capitalism. 
War against war can be effective only as part of the workers' class war against 
capitalism. 
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If die question is raised whether it is possible to forestall a threatening war, 
it is pre-supposed that there is a conflict between government, invested with 
power and authority on war and peace, and the masses of the population, espe¬ 
cially the working class. Their voting power is without elfect since it works 
only on election day; parliaments and Congresses are part of the ruling Power. 
So the question comes down to this: Have the workers, and in a wider sense 
the people’s masses, at the moment of danger the possibility, by other than par* 
liamentary means, to enforce their peace'will upon the war-preparing rulers? 
They have. If such a will actually lives within them, if they are prepared to 
stand with resolute conviction lor their aim. Their form of fight then consists 
in direct mass-actions. 

A government, a ruling class cannot go into war with the people unwilling 
and resisting. Therefore a moral and intellectual preparation is no less neces¬ 
sary than a technical and organizational preparation. Systematic war propa¬ 
ganda in the press, in broadcasting, in movies, must waken a bellicose spirit 
and suppress the instinctive but unorganized spirit of resistance. Hence it is cer¬ 
tain that a decided conscious refusal on the part of the people's masses, demon¬ 
strated in outspoken widely heard protest, can have a determining influence 
upon the governmental policy. Such a protest may appear first in mass meet¬ 
ings voting sharp resolutions. More efficient will be the protest if the masses go 
into the streets demonstrating; against their ten and hundred thousands all riot 
acts and court injunctions are meaningless. And when these are not sufficient, 
or are suppressed by military violence, the workers and employees in traffic 
and industry can strike. Such a strike is not for wages, but to save society from 
utter destruction. 

Government and the ruling class will try to break the resistance with all 
means of moral and physical suppression. So it will be a hard fight, demanding 
sacrifices, steadfastness and endurance- The psychological basis lor such fight 
is not at once present in full vigour, it needs time to develop, and does so only 
under heavy spiritual strain. Since the middle classes always tend to vacillate 
between opposite moods, capitalist greed expressing itself in nationalist aggres¬ 
siveness, and fear lor destruction, from them stubborn resistance cannot be 
expected. The fight, therefore, takes the character of a class fight, with mass 
strikes as its most powerful weapon. 

In the 19 th century the idea of a universal strike at the outbreak of war, as 
well as that of a general refusal to take up arms, was propagated, especially by 
the anarchists; it was meant as a direct impediment to mobilization and war¬ 
fare. But the power of the working class was far too small at the time. In the 
first decade of the 20 ,h century, when an imperialist war became ever more 
threatening, the question of how to prevent it became urgent among European 
socialists. In the German socialist party there were discussions about mass 
strikes, and the idea gained ground whether mass actions could be used against 
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war. But the party-and union-leaders opposed all such actions because they 
feared that in that case Government would suppress and annihilate their labo¬ 
riously built-up organizations. They wished to restrict the workers’ movenrent 
to parliamentary and trade union action. In 1912, when again war loomed 
near, an international peace congress was held at Basle. Under solemn bib-bun 
of the bells the delegates entered the cathedral, to listen to fine speeches from 
the most prominent leaders on the international unity and brotherhood of the 
workers. Part of the delegates wished to discuss ways and means how to 
oppose war, they intended to propose resolutions calling up the workers of all 
countries for discussion and mass action. But the presidium said no: no dis¬ 
cussion was allowed. Whereas now the splendid demonstration of unity and 
peace-will, it said, would impress and warn the war mongers, the discussions 
exposing our dissensions about the ways of action would encourage the mili¬ 
tarists. Of course, it was just the reverse. The capitalist rulers were not deceived 
by this show: they at once sensed the inner weakness and fear; now they knew 
they could go on and that the socialist parties would not seriously oppose the 
war. So the disaster took its inevitable course. When in 1914, during the last 
days of July, working masses demonstrated in the streets of Berlin they felt 
uneasy, because the socialist party failed to give energetical directions; their 
calls were drowned in the louder national anthems of the bourgeois youth. The 
war started unhampered, with the working class organizations tied firmly to its 
chariot. 

Basle had been a symbol, a test, a crossroad. The decision taken there 
determined all further events, the four years of murder over Europe, the catas¬ 
trophe of all moral and spiritual progress, and then beyond, Hitlerism and the 
second world war. Could it have been otherwise? The Basle result was not 
chance, but a consequence of the actual inner state of the workers' movement* 
the supremacy of leaders, the docility of the masses. Social developments 
depend on the deeper general power relations of the classes. But just as in geog¬ 
raphy small structure details of watersheds determine whether the water Hows 
to one or to another ocean, so small hardly noticed differences in relative 
strength at definite moments may have decisive effects on the course of events. 
If the opposition in the socialist parties had been stronger, more self-confident: 
if at the time in the workers the spirit of independent action had been stronger; 
if, hence, the Basle congress had been compelled to discussion and thus had 
brought more clearness, when the war, surely, would not have been prevented. 
But from the onset it would have been crossed by class fights, by internal strife 
within each country breaking up national unity, exalting the workers’ spirits. 
Then the history of the later years, the state of socialism, the relations of the 
classes, the conditions of society would have been different. 

Now again society at large, and the working class especially, stands before 
the same question: can the war be prevented? Of course, there are differences; 
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then the bourgeoisie was mostly unaware of the danger, whereas now it is itself 
full of apprehension; then the working class was well organized in a socialist 
party proclaiming itself hostile to imperialist policy, and die deadly foe of all 
capitalism, whereas present day America shows nothing of the sort. It is not 
certain whether this is only weakness. The Russian workers are entirely pow¬ 
erless; diey lack the liberties which the American workers enjoy and may use 
in their fight: freedom of speccli, of press, of discussion, of organization, of 
action. So, in any case, it is up to the American working class to decide whether 
as obedient instruments they will help to make their capitalist masters all-pow¬ 
erful masters of the world, or whether, by making war against war, they will 
enter for die first time into the war against capitalism, for their own freedom. 

2. TOWARDS NEW SLAVERY 

The second world war lias devastated Europe. In Germany nearly all towns 
have been turned into ruins and rubbish by American bombers, where 60 mil¬ 
lion people, starving and naked, have to live as savages in their holes. In 
France, Italy, Holland, Poland, England, large parts have been devastated in 
die same way. More vital still than this visible lack of housing is the destruc¬ 
tion of the production apparatus. Under the industrial system of capitalism the 
production apparatus, the factories, machines, traffic are the backbone, the 
basis of life. Under primitive, pre-capitalist conditions of simple agriculture the 
soil secures life. Under capitalism-in-ruins agriculture, retrograde as it is, can¬ 
not provide sufficient food for the industrial millions, and mined industry can¬ 
not provide tools and fertilizers to restore agriculture. So Europe, after the war, 
as first and main task, faces the problem of recovery. 

Recovery, reconstruction, was die watchword proclaimed and heard every¬ 
where. It meant more than simply reconstruction of the production apparatus, 
the construction of new machines, ships, trucks and factories. It meant recon¬ 
struction of the production system, of the system of social relations between 
capital and labor, the reconstruction of capitalism. Whereas during the war 
ideas arose and were heard of a new world to come after the war, a better world 
of harmony, social justice and progress, even of socialism, now it was made 
clear that, practically, capitalism and exploitation were to remain the basis of 
society. How could it be otherwise? Since during the war the workers acted 
only as obedient servants, soldiers to vanquish their masters' enemies, with 
never a thought of acting for their own freedom, die re can be no question 
to-day of any change in the basic principle of society, capitalist exploitation. 

This does not mean restoration of old capitalism. It lias gone forever. 
Conditions liave changed. Capitalism is in distress. We are poor. Where pro¬ 
ductive force lias been destroyed so thoroughly, it stands to reason that there 
must be scarceness of all life necessities. But there is more to it. Poverty is not 
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equally distributed. As President Truman lately stated, wages had risen less 
and profits had risen more than the prices. The poor are poorer now; the rich 
are richer than before. This is no cliance result of temporary conditions. To 
grasp its meaning we have to consider die deeper economic basis of the new 
social conditions. Formerly, in ordinary times, die gradual renovation of the 
productive apparatus at the rate in which it was used up or became antiquat¬ 
ed, took a certain regular percentage of die entire labor of society. Now die 
mass destruction demands a mass renovation in a short time. This means that 
a larger part of the total labor lias to be spent on the production of means of 
production, and a smaller part is left for consumption goods. Under capitalism 
die means of production are die property of die capitalist class; they are reno¬ 
vated out of the surplus-value. Hence more surplus-value is needed. This 
means diat a larger sliare of the produce lias to fall to the capitalist class, a 
smaller sliare to the working class. As capitalist opinion in die middle class lit¬ 
erature expresses it: For recovery of prosperity die first condition is production 
of capital, accumulation of profits; high wages are an impediment to rapid 
recovery. 

Thus the main problem of capitalist policy since die war is how to increase 
the surplus-value by depressing the standard of life of the workers. 
Automatically this happens already by the steady rise of prices, a consequence 
of the continuous issue of paper money under scarcity of goods. So the work¬ 
ers liave to fight ever again for increase of the nominal wages, have ever again 
to strike, without attaining more tlian tliat die wages slowly, at a distance, fol¬ 
low the increasing cost of living. Still dierc may be a willingness among indi¬ 
vidual employers-in view of die shortness of labor power-to pay more than 
the contracted scale of wages; so die State intervenes in die interest of the entire 
capitalist class. First by means of the institute of mediators. These state-appoint¬ 
ed mediators, formerly designated to arbitrate in case of wage disputes, now 
liave the function of imposing standard wages, maximum wages not to be sur¬ 
passed by any employer. It now liappens diat in a strike die employer is willing 
to pay more wages, but the State forbids it. Or the government proclaims a gen¬ 
eral wage-pegging which, in view of the rising prices, means a continuous low¬ 
ering of life standard. Thus the strike against individual employers or employ¬ 
ers’ unions becomes meaningless; each strike is directed and must be directed 
consciously against State power. 

Trade unions, too, now acquire a new function. They are directly inter¬ 
posed as officially recognized institutions that negotiate and make treaties, in 
the name of die workers, with the governmental and capitalist bodies. 
Government gives legal sanction to the decisions of the union; this means tliat 
the workers arc bound morally and legally to the contracts made by die union 
leaders considered as their representatives. Formerly it was the workers them¬ 
selves who in their assemblies liad to decide on the new working conditions; 
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they could, by their vote, accept and reject them. Now this semblance of inde¬ 
pendence, of at least formal free decision in bargaining, is taken from them. 
What the union leaders in conference with government and capitalists arrange 
and agree upon, is considered law for the workers; they are not asked, and 
should they refuse, all the moral and organizational power of the union is used 
to force them into obedience. It is clear dial unions as formally self-ruling 
organizations of the workers with chosen leaders are far more apt to impose the 
new bad working conditions than would be any power institute of the State. 
Thus the trade unions are made part of the power apparams dominating the 
working class. The union is the salesman of the labor power of the workers, 
and in bargaining in conference with the State officials sells it to the employers. 

This does not mean, of course, that now die unions and dieir leaders in 
every case consent to the capitalist demands. Thereby dieir authority would 
soon break down, as is actually the case to a certain degree now. Their attitude, 
moreover, often depends on political considerations, whether they stand entire¬ 
ly at the side of die Government, as in England, or are hostile against the 
Government, as in France. The trade union leaders in France, belonging to the 
C.P., hence agents of die Russian rulers, have not the least interest now to sus¬ 
tain the French capitalist class and its government, as they did some years ago 
when diey took part in government themselves and stood hostile against the 
workers’ strikes. Thus the light of die workers against impoverishment is used 
by the political parties as a subordinate means in the struggle between the 
Western system of private capitalism and die Russian system of state capital¬ 
ism. 

The problem lacing European capitalism, however, has a still wider scope. 
It is not only a matter of wages; it is the question whether, after tliis breakdown 
of the economic system, the working masses are willing to rebuild it. 
Capitalism knows that “labor only can save us.” Hard work and low wages are 
the conditions for recovery. Will the workers, who remember the liard life 
under capitalist exploitation before the war, consent to a still harder life in 
order to restore diat state of diings? They may, if they can be convinced that it 
is for a better world diat they now exert themselves, for a world of freedom for 
their dass, for socialism. Socialism is the magic word able to transform sullen 
rebels into ready co-operators. 

In broad layers of the middle class the conviction awoke that socialism, in 
one way or another, was needed for recovery; in most countries socialist min¬ 
isters took oflice, socialist and communist parties dominated the parliaments. 
In England the slogan read: "Labor only can save us”; a large combined mid¬ 
dle class and workers’ vote gave an overwhelming majority to the Labor Party 
dial in former governments Iiad shown its capitalist reliability. Where a down¬ 
right capitalist government would have been unable to suppress forcibly the 
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resistance of the workers and to enforce the new hard living conditions upon 
them, a Labor Government was the only escape. 

England, indeed, was in a critical condition. The second world war liad 
exhausted its capital of foreign investments, the interest of which formerly 
directed a stream of unpaid consumption goods into the country. Uncle 
Shylock had given his generous aid only after his liard-prcssed Ally liad deliv¬ 
ered most of its assets-notwithstanding the fact that the war essentially had 
served to destroy America's most dangerous rival to world domination, a 
Germany disposing of the resources of the entire European continent. England 
liad to give up a large part of its colonies, it could hardly bear the expenses of 
playing the part of a Big Power any longer. Also we see the English bourgeoisie 
lose its old self-reliant feeling of confidence; its foreign policy, e.g., in the Near 
East, shows signs of diffidence. The privileged position formerly occupied by 
the British working class, having its share in England’s exploitation of the 
world, had gone. Now the Labor Party laced the task of clearing the bankrupt 
estate. 

Socialism, however, was not to be simply make-believe. A good dose of 
Socialism was really needed to restore capitalism. Some of die basic industries 
of capitalist production, as coal mining and railway traffic, as a consequence of 
private ownership encumbered with an entirely antiquated lack of organiza¬ 
tion, constituted a ridiculous muddle of inefficiency. To a well-developed capi¬ 
talist production good organization of such basic branches as coal, steel, traffic, 
is just as necessary as tliat of post and telegraph; so nationalization is a capi¬ 
talist necessity, to which the name socialization is given. Though diere is noth¬ 
ing revolutionary in it, former governments were too full of respect for private 
enterprise to satisfy those general needs; a “socialist” Labor Government was 
needed to establish capitalist efficiency. When now the miners complain that 
they find no difference in treatment between the former mine owners and the 
new Coal Board they have to consider tliat the reform was not made for them, 
but for capitalism. It was not an attack on capitalist property; die coal mine 
shares-of doubtful quality-were replaced by Government Bonds; tliis manip¬ 
ulation has in no way lessened the exploitation of die workers. 

The State lias to assume functions in the production apparatus that for¬ 
merly were the domain of private enterprise. This does not yet mean state-cap¬ 
italism, as in Russia, but only state-directed capitalism, somewhat as it was in 
Nazi-Germany. And there are more points of resemblance. Capital is scarce in 
post-war Europe, as it was in Germany alter the first war. The strictest econo¬ 
my is necessary. No more dian under German fascism can it now be left to the 
free will of the capitalist class to spill die available national capital by import¬ 
ing luxuries or materials for die production of luxuries. To rebuild the produc¬ 
tion apparatus of the country Government has to take in liand the control and 
command of all imports an exports, of all transport of values across the fron- 
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tiers. International trade then cannot be left to private merchants; the govern¬ 
ments negotiate trade pacts, often strictly bilateral, on quantities comprising the 
bulk of food supplies and the industrial produce of the entire country. What 
Nazi-Gemiany introduced as the new totalitarian system of trade is now imi¬ 
tated by all the European States, an emergency measure here, just as it was 
there. But the character of die emergency is dilferent; diere it was to spare 
forces for a new assault toward world conquest, to prepare for world war, here 
it is to stave olf starvation and revolution, a result of world war. Every gov¬ 
ernment has to import foodstuffs from abroad-grain production in Europe by 
deterioration of the soil and lack of hands having diminished to only half or 
two-thirds of its pre-war amount-Iest the hungry population should revolt and 
bring the CJ*. into power. But diey must be paid by the export of industrial 
products withheld from their own people; or by loans from America, tying 
Western Europe with the bonds of debt slavery to the master of the world’s 
gold. 

So the State has a far greater power now- dtan belore. It is the consequence 
of war destruction. This does not mean, however, that it is a temporary abnor¬ 
mal state of tilings. Nobody believes that hereafter old private capitalism can 
return. The increasing sire of enterprises, the interconnection of world econo¬ 
my, the concentration of capital demand planning and organization; though 
now and then it needs catastrophes to enforce these tendencies. These post-war 
conditions form a transition, an introduction to a new- world, the world of 
planned capitalism. The State rises as a mighty power above society. It domi¬ 
nates and regulates economic life, it directs planned production, it distributes 
food and other life necessities according to its judgment of primary needs, it 
distributes the surplus-value produced by the workers among the owners of 
capital; it directs more or less even the spiritual food, having distributive power 
over the paper needed for die printing of books. In its organization the politi¬ 
cal parties are its bickering ofEce-of-publicity holders, and the trade unions are 
part of its bureaucracy. And, most important, the totalitarian State incorporates 
the working masses into its social organization as die obedient producers of 
value and surplus-value.This is performed by calling planned capitalism by the 
name of socialism. 

This is not simply usurpation of a name. A simple word, a deceitful name, 
has no such power. 'Hie name is die expression of a reality. Socialism was the 
watchword of the suffering and lighting workers in the past century, die mes¬ 
sage of dieir liberation, the magic word occupying their hearts and heads. They 
did not see diat it meant only an imperfect liberation, the rule of their leaders 
as new masters, disposing over production apparatus and product. Socialism 
was the program-of die leaders and politicians they sent into die parliaments 
there to light capitalism and exploitation. The goal of socialism, after the con¬ 
quest of State power, was the organization of production, planned economy, 
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transferring die productive apparatus into die hands of the community, repre¬ 
sented by the State. Now dial in die 20 ,h century capitalism in emergency 
needs planned economy, direction and organization of production dirough 
State power, the old slogan of the workers just fits in with the new needs of cap¬ 
italism. What had been die expression of their modest hopes lor liberation 
becomes the instrument of their ready submission under stronger slavery. All 
die traditions of former aspirations, sacrifices, and heroic struggles, binding 
socialist workers to their creed and their party and condensed in die name 
socialism, now act as fetters laming resistance against the growing power of the 
new capitalism. Instead of clearly Seeing the situation and resisting, blindfold¬ 
ed by the dear traditional slogans, they go into the new slavery. 

This socialism is for Europe; k is not for America, nor for Russia. It is born 
in Europe; it has to save capitalist Europe. Why did Europe succumb into such 
utter powerlcssncss? It has outside Russia, 400 million people, more dian die 
U.S.A. and die U.S.S.R. together, it is rich in raw materials for indusfcy, rich 
in fertile land; it had a highly developed industry and a well-instructed popu¬ 
lation disposing of an abundance of capital. Why, then, such a lack of capital¬ 
ist power? Because Europe is divided up in a dozen nationalities, speaking sev¬ 
eral dozens of languages, and so is driven by fierce centuries-old antagonisms 
and national hatreds. At the rise of capitalism these nations were the right size 
for economic units; now that capitalist efficiency needs larger units, of conti¬ 
nent size, Europe is at a disadvantage against the new powers America and 
Russia. Its inner inexdnguisliable enmities and wars called in those mightier 
rivals who trampled it down, physically and economically. What at the end of 
die Middle Ages happened to the Italian towns, which had been the birthplaces 
of burgher power and early capitalism, but which, tom by their mutual feuds 
and hatreds, could not establish a larger national unity, and so were, as battle¬ 
field, trampled by the French and the Spanish armies and subjected to miglui- 
cr foreign powers-now happened to Europe on a larger scale. European capi¬ 
talism is now the victim of that nationalism that once was its force. When after 
die first world war President Wilson, as the arbiter of Europe, proclaimed the 
principle of national self-determination tliis was the very means to keep Europe 
powerless, divided up into a host of independent, mutually fighting parts. It is 
quite natural that now socialist politicians propagate the idea of one consoli¬ 
dated socialist Europe; but they are too late; Europe is being partitioned 
already into an Eastern and a Western block. The idea itself of trying to make 
socialist Europe a tliird work! power bridling the aggression of die others, 
belongs to the realm of middle class ideology that sees only contending nations, 
of continent size now; diis ideology means die salvation of European capital¬ 
ism. 

Looking from a general point of view we may say that the development of 
the productive forces of society renders inevitable their social organization into 
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one well-planned entirety. It may take place in two different ways. One is the 
way of capital, making State power the directing power of the production, mak¬ 
ing managers appointed from above the commanders of labor. It leads to total¬ 
itarianism in different degrees, the State extending its regulative power over 
ever more realms of human and social life. It leads to dictatorship, more or less 
camouflaged by parliamentary or sham democratic forms. Such dictatorship 
does not necessarily assume the brutal forms we have seen in Germany and 
Russia, with an all-powerful secret police keeping all classes in its cruel grip. For 
the working class the difference between Western democratic and Eastern dic¬ 
tatorial forms of Government is not essential, economically; in both it is sub¬ 
jected to exploitation by a ruling class of officials that commands production 
and distributes the produce. And to stand over against the State as the all-pow¬ 
erful master of the production apparatus, means loss of a good deal of that lim¬ 
ited amount of free action by which it could formerly resist the demands of cap 
ital. 

The other way is the way of the working class, seizing social power and 
mastery over the production apparatus. 

3. TOWARDS NEW FREEDOM 

The second world war has inaugurated a new epoch. More than the first 
world war it has changed the structure of the capitalist world. Thereby it has 
brought a fundamental cliange in the conditions of the workers’ fight for free¬ 
dom. These new conditions the working class has to know, to understand, and 
to face. It has, first, to give up illusions. Illusions about its future under capi¬ 
talism, and illusions about an easy way of winning freedom in a better world 
of socialism. 

In the past century, the first epoch of the workers' movement, the idea of 
socialism captured the mind. The workers built up their organizations, politi¬ 
cal parties, as well as trade unions, and attacked and fought capitalism. It was 
a fight by means of leaders; parliamentarians as spokesmen did the real fight¬ 
ing. and it was assumed that afterwards politicians and officials should do the 
real work of expropriating the capitalists and building up the new socialist 
world. Where reformism pervaded the socialist parties it was believed that by 
a series of reforms they would gradually mitigate and finally transform capi¬ 
talism into a real commonwealth. 'Alien at the end of the first world war hopes 
ran high about a near world revolution led by die communist party. By pro¬ 
claiming strict obedience of the workers towards the leaders under the name of 
discipline, this party believed it could beat down capitalism and establish state 
socialism. Both parties denounced capitalism, both promised a better world 
without exploitation, under their rulership So millions of workers followed 
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them, believing they would defeat capitalism and liberate the proletariat from 
slavery. 

Now these illusions liave broken down. Fust about capitalism. Not a miti¬ 
gated, but an aggravated capitalism faces us. It is the working class tliat lias to 
bear the burden of capitalist recovery. So they must light. Ever again strikes 
flare up. Though successful in appearance, they do not succeed in staving olf 
want and misery. Against the formidable power of capitalism they are too weak 
to bring relief. 

Not illusions about party communism-such could hardly liave existed; 
because the C.P. never concealed its intention to establish a despotic rule over 
a subordinate working class. This goal stands squarely opposite to the workers' 
goal of being free masters of society themselves. 

There were, too, illusions about socialism and unions. Now the workers dis¬ 
cover that the organizations they considered as part of themselves stand as a 
power against them. Now they sec that their leaders, political and union lead¬ 
ers, take side with capital. Their strikes arc wild cat strikes. In England Labor 
holds the State olfice for capitalism-in-need, and the trade unions are inserted 
as part of the apparatus of the State. As in the Grimcthorpc strike a miner said 
to a reporter; “As usual, we are united and every one is against us." 

This, indeed, is the mark of the new time. All the old powers stand against 
the workers, driving, sometimes cajoling, mostly denouncing and abusing 
them; capitalists, politicians, leaders, officials, the State. They liave only them¬ 
selves. But in their fight they are firmly united. More firmly, more unbreakably 
than in former contests, their mutual solidarity forging them into one solid 
body. Therein lies an indication of die future. To be sure, such small strikes 
cannot be more than a protest, a warning, to reveal the mood of die workers. 
Solid unity in such small units can be no more than a promise. To exert pres¬ 
sure upon the government they must be mass strikes. 

In France and Italy, where die government tried to maintain wage-pegging 
without being able to prevent a rise of prices, mass strikes flared up, now 
indeed consciously directed against the government; combined with stronger 
forms of fight, with shop occupation, seizure by die workers of the offices. It 
was not, however, a pure class action of die workers but at the same time a 
political manuever in party strife. The strikes were directed by die central com¬ 
mittee of the trade unions (C.G.T.), dominated by the Gommunist Party, and 
had to serve as an action of Russian politics against the Wfcstern governments. 
Thus from the onset there was an intrinsic weakness in them. The fight against 
private capitalism took the form of submission to state capitalism; hence it was 
opposed by those who abhorred state capitalist exploitation as a worse condi¬ 
tion. So the workers could not arrive at real class unity; their action could not 
display as real massal class action; their great aim of freedom was obscured 
through servitude to capitalist party slogans. 
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The fierce antagonism sprung up at the end of the war between Russia and 
the Western powers has changed the attitude of the classes towards Russian 
communism. Whereas the Western intellectuals take side with their capitalist 
masters against dictatorship, large parts of the workers once more see Russia 
as their partner. So the difficulty lor the working class to-day is that it is 
involved in the struggle of two world powers, both ruling and exploiting them, 
both referring to the exploitation on the other side in order to make them obe¬ 
dient adherents. In the Western world the Communist Party, agent of Russian 
state capitalism, presents itself as the ally and leader of the workers against 
home capitalism. By patient, petty work in the organizations it shoved itself 
into the leading administrative places, showing how a well-organized minority 
is able to dominate a majority; unlike the socialist leaders bound to their own 
capitalism it does not hesitate to put up the most radical demands for the work¬ 
ers, thus to win their favor. In countries where American capitalism retains in 
power the most reactionary groups, the C.P. takes the lead of popular n»ove- 
ments, as the future master, to nuke them allies of Russia should they win 
dominance. If in America itself the working masses should come to mass 
actions against new war, the C.P. will immediately join and try to make the 
action a source of spiritual confusion. On the reverse, American capitalism will 
not be slow to present itself as the liberator of the enslaved Russian masses, 
hereby to claim the adherence of the America workers. 

This is not a chance situation of today. Always capitalist policy consists in 
dividing the working class by nuking it adhere to two opposite capitalist par¬ 
ties. They feel by instinct that in this way the working class is nude powerless. 
So the more they are alike, two lots of profit-seeking exploiters and office-seek¬ 
ing politicians, the stronger they emphasize their often traditional artificial dif¬ 
ferences into sounding slogans simulating fundamental principles. So it was in 
home politics in every country, so k is now in international politics, against the 
working class of the world Should capitalism succeed in establishing “one 
world" it certainly would discover the necessity to split into two contending 
halves, in order to prevent unity of the workers. 

Here the working class needs wisdom. Not solely knowledge of society and 
its intricacies, but that intuitive wisdom that is growing out of their plain con¬ 
dition of life, that independence of mind that is based upon the pure principle 
of class struggle for freedom. Where both capitalist powers try’ to win the work¬ 
ing masses by their noisy propaganda and thus to divide them, these have to 
realize that theirs is the third way, the fight for their own mastery over society. 

Ulis fight arises as an extension of their present small attempts of resist¬ 
ance. Up till now they struck separately; when one factory or industry went on 
strike the others looked on, apparendy uninterested; so they could only worry 
the rulers who at most appeased them with snull concessions. Once they per¬ 
ceive (lut the first condition to enforce their demands is mass unity of action 
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they will begin 10 raise their class power against State-power. Up till now they 
let themselves be directed by capitalist interests. Once they understand that the 
other condition, not less primary, is to keep the direction in their own hands by 
means of their delegates, their strike committees, their workers' councils, and 
do not allow any leaders to lead them, they will have entered the road to free¬ 
dom. 

What we now witness is the beginning of breakdown of capitalism as an 
economic system Not yet visible over the entire world, but over Europe, where 
it took its origin. In England, in Europe, capitalism arose; and like an oil-spot 
it extended ever wider over the world. Now in this centre we see it decay, hard¬ 
ening into despotic forms to stave oil ruin, showing the now flourishing new 
sites, America, Australia, their future. 

The beginning of breakdown: what was supposed to be a matter of the 
future, the limitedness of the earth as an impediment to further expansion of 
capitalism now manifests itself already. The slow increase of world trade since 
the first world war indicates the slackening tempo, and the deep crisis of 1930 
has not been vanquished by a new prosperity. The slackening at the time did 
not enter into the consciousness of man; it could only be nude out afterwards 
in statistical figures, ’loday the breakdown is conscious experience; the broad 
masses of the people feel it and know it, and in panic try to find a way out. 

The breakdown of an economic system: not yet of a social system. The old 
dependencies of the classes, the relations of a master and a servant class, the 
basic fact erf exploitation as yet are in full vigour. Desperate efforts are made to 
consolidate them. By transforming the chance economy into planned economy, 
by increasing State-despotism, by intensifying the exploitation. 

The beginning of breakdown of an old system: not yet the beginning rise 
of a new system. The working class is far back, compared to the master class, 
in recognizing the changed conditions. Whereas the capitalists are active in 
transforming old institutions and adapt them to new functions, the workers 
stubbornly adhere to traditional feelings and actions, and try to fight capital by 
putting their trust in agents of capitalism, in unions and parties. Surely die wild 
strikes are first indications of new forms of fight. But only when the entire 
working class is permeated by the new insight into the significance of self-action 
and self-rule, the way to freedom opens out. 

The breakdown of capitalism is at the same time the breakdown of the old 
socialism. Because socialism now turns out to be a harsher form of capitalism. 
Socialism, as inherited from the 19 th century, was the creed of a social mission 
for the leaders and politicians: to transform capitalism into a system of 
State-directed economy without exploitation, producing abundance for all. It 
was the creed of class struggle for the workers, the belief that by transferring 
government into the hands of these socialists they would assure their freedom. 
Why did it not happen? Because the casting of a secret vote was too insignifi- 
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cant an effort to count as a real class-fight. Because the socialist politicians 
stood singlc-Iiandcd within the entire capitalist fabric of society, against the 
immense power of the capitalist class being master of the production apparatus, 
with the workers’ masses only looking on, expecting them, little squad, to upset 
the world. What could they do odicrwisc than run the affair in the usual way, 
and by reforming the worst abuses save their conscience? Now it is seen that 
socialism in the sense of State-directed planned economy means state-capital¬ 
ism, and that socialism in the sense of workers' emancipation is only possible 
as a new orientation. The new orientation of socialism is self-direction of pro¬ 
duction, self-direction of die class-struggle, by means of workers’ councils. 

What is called die failure of the working class, alarming many socialists, the 
contradiction between the economic breakdown of capitalism and the inability 
of the workers to seize power and establish the new order, is no real contra 
diction. Economic changes only gradually produce changes in the mind. The 
workers educated in the belief in socialism stand bewildered now that they sec 
that die very opposite, heavier slavery, is the outcome. To grasp that socialism 
and communism now both mean doctrines of enslavement is a hard job. New 
orientation needs time; maybe only a new generation will comprehend its full 
scope. 

At the end of the first world war world revolution seemed near, the work¬ 
ing class arose full of hope and expectation that now its old dreams would come 
true. But they were dreams of imperfect freedom, they could not be realized. 
Now at the end of the second world war only slavery and destruction seem 
near; hope is far distant; but, a task, the greater aim of real freedom looms. 
More powerful than before, capitalism rises as master of the world. More pow¬ 
erful titan before the working class has to rise in its fight for mastery over the 
world. More powerfid forms of suppression capitalism has found. More pow¬ 
erful forms of fight the working class has to find and use. So tliis crisis of cap¬ 
italism at tile same time will be the start of a new workers' movement. 

A century ago, when the workers were a small class of downtrodden help¬ 
less individuals, the call was heard: proletarians of all countries unite! You Iiavc 
nothing to lose but your chains; you liave a world to win. Since then they have 
become die largest class; and dicy have united; but only imperfeedy. Oily in 
groups, smaller or larger, not yet as one class-unity. Only superficially, in outer 
forms, not yet in deep essence. And still they have nothing to lose but their 
chains; what else they Iiavc they cannot lose by fighting, only by timidly sub¬ 
mitting. And the world to be won begins to be perceived dimly. At that time no 
clear goal, for which to unite, could be depicted; so their organizations in the 
end became tools of capitalism. Now the goal becomes distinct; opposite to the 
stronger domination by state-directed planned economy of the new capitalism 
stands what Marx called the association of free and equal producers. So die call 
for unity must be supplemented by indication of the goal: take die factories and 
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machines; assert your mastery over the productive apparatus; organize pro¬ 
duction by means of workers’ councils. 
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